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Become a Powerful. Speaker — 


.about becoming a powerful and convincing 
_public speaker. Those who believe that the 

— ability to speak forcefully belongs only to a few 
lecturers are making a serious mistake. I will 
prove that you, too, can quickly become a power- 
ful speaker and can use 
___ that gift to win promo- 
~ tion, salary increases, 
— popularity, power. Byan 


amazing five minute test 


22 berg is no magic, no trick, no mystery 


HK 


“hidden knack” and do 
“not know it. Men in al- 
most eyery profession and 
line of business have made 
this test and then taken 
their first step. toward 
success in a large way. 


Why Powerful Speakers 
Are Always Leaders 


It is the man who can 
‘put his ideas into con- 
vincing speech—the man 
who can sway others at 
his will and dominate one man or a thousand— 
who is sought out and asked to fill big, important 
high-salaried positions. He isa leader; he stands 
~ head and shoulders above the mass. I am going 
to prove that you can be such a man by simply 
bringing out your ‘hidden personality” which is 
for recognition, but which you keep 
by self-cons cE Jack of confi- 

tself, timidity and bashfulness. — 


gly Easy to Quickly 
x 


How to write letters, 
How to sell more goods, 


ambition, 
How to become a clear, 


Powerful Speech has shown thousands an am 
= tion, a remarkably quick way to gain popularity, 
stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity and bashfulness, 
speaker who can bend others to your will and dominate one man or an audience of thousands. 


“WHAT 15 MINUTES A DAY 
WILL SHOW YOU 


How to make after-dinner speeches, 
How to converse interestingly, 


How: to train your memory, 

How to enlarge your vocabulary, 
How to develop self-confidence, 
How to acquire a winning 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


say to develop your power 
ton. 
How to be the master of any. situation, 


Easy it is to Quickly | 


previous voice training to bécome a powerful 
speaker, ’I will show you the secret that causes 
one man-to rise from an obscure position to the 
head of a great corporation; another from the 
rank and file of political workers to national 
prominence; an ordinary trades union member 
to the national leadership of 
great labor unions; a timid 
and retiring man to change 
suddenly into a popular and 
much-applauded after-dinner 


easy, yet effective training. 

You Become a Good 

Speaker—Or I don’t 
Want a Penny. 


I do not care 
what line of 
business you 
are in; how 
bashful, timid 
and _self-con- 

scious you | 

now are, I will | 
guarantee to make you a powerful, convincing and 
easy speaker within a few weeks if you will give 
me five minutes a day in the privacy of your own 
home. I know what I have done for thousands 
of others and what remarkable results have been 
secured often in a month’s time. ‘Therefore, if I 
cannot make you a powerful speaker I guaran- 


personality, 


accurate thinker, 
of concentra- 


tee to return every penny you have paid me and 


azingly easy way to win advancement in salary and posi-' See 
standing and success. You, too, can quickly conquer : ae 
and become a powerful and convincing os 


called “How to Work Wonders with Words.” 
This book gives you an amazing test by which 
you can determine for yourself in five minutes os 
whether you are one of the seven men out = 


_of every nine who possess the “hidden knack” of oe 


powerful speech, but do not know it. Decide 
for yourself if you are going to allow 15 mine 
utes a day to stand between you and success. 
Thousands have found this to be the biggest 
step forward in their lives, If it has_ played 
such an important part in the lives of many 


* Ho Ik before yo lub or {o : So 
I will show you how to [fone to tal Bete var eines jedate and banquet speaker, big men, may it not in : 
discover whether you are How to propose and respond to toasts, Thousands have accom- NOW SENT FRE yours? : 
one of the 7 men out of How to make a political speech, plished just such amazing = 
every. who have this How to tell entertaining stories, things due to this_simple, 


Then Mail 
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at Once — 
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Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
Dept, 144-A, 3601 Michigan Avo., 
Chicago, Illinois, 

Please send me MRED and without obligation my 
copy of your inspiring pooklet, “How to Work 
Wonders With Words,’’ and full information —re- 
| garding your Course in Effective Speaking. 
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HE weeks following Pierrepont’s detection of the treachery 
in his office were very busy ones indeed. The corps was in 
; action on the Aisne front and everybody was getting a 
‘taste of real war. John spent most of his time at division and 
regimental headquarters at the front, but he usually managed 
to get back to corps at night. 
He continued his investigation of the system by which 
messages had been sent from his office to the enemy. In the 
“material that was found in Gaillard’s quarters were a variety 
of codes, maps, and carefully coded instructions as to the 
channels through which messages might be sent. One of 
these involved the hiding of a message at a place that was now 
just behind our front lines. John enciphered a harmless 
message and put it at the designated place. Next day he 
found that the message was gone, and the day after he found 
an answer hidden at another of the designated places. Appar- 
ently the enemy had not learned of the discovery of the sys- 
tem. John reported this to the corps Chief of Staff at once. 
The following day he was requested to report to the Com- 
manding General, who was interested in trying out a plan for a 
surprise attack. The way the war was being fought made 
such things very difficult if not entirely impossible, and the 
_ Americans were constantly chafed under the restraint imposed 
_ by the methods that had been built up in the years of expe- 
rience on the western front. The General wanted to send by 
one of the routes John had discovered a fake message, which 
would throw the enemy off guard at a point where it was de- 
sired to attack and believed this was the means by which it 
- could be done. He took John and the Chief of Staff to one 
of the division headquarters, where, after a study of their 
- maps in comparison with those John had found, they cooked 
- up the following message: : 


‘SMYDNUAUA3SUGTTTTKCAAIFBEMSS 
IR4EGD4TAAUOFRMAAIRECSNALIWL | 


_ ~ John delivered the message at the “ post office,’ and next day 
the observers reported enemy troop movements that indicated 

= compliance with the information that had ‘been sent. The 
General then ordered .an attack, without a preparatory 
barrage, at the point of action and a heavy barrage at a quite 
different point. This scheme was entirely successful and netted 
“the most substantial gain that had been made thus far. John, 
_ who had always felt rather disgraced at the treachery he had 
uncovered in his own office, was highly elated at the turn 
affairs had taken, and reflected upon the old.adage that it is 

~ an ill wind that blows nobody good. oe 


AS accordance with the frequently expressed wish of many of 
the club members, I have decided to give more discussion of 


the codes and: messages that appear in this department. This . 


~ will mean cutting down the length of the Pierrepont stories, as 
~ has been done in this issue. First, however, we must continue 


- the instruction in cryptography that was begun in a recent 
issue. This will give the newer:members the fundamental - 
Inversion. Inversion consists in transposing or displacing the 
“letters of a clear text according toa key, so that those who know _ 
the key may reestablish the original order. There are several — 


- discussions of the codes. 


: knowledge they need and enable them better to follow the 
Perhaps the best way to do this is to adopt the plan proposed 


series of 
yself, I shall follow. those given b 


ons. telle 


by Paul Napier, and seconded by several others, of giving a _ 
of definitions. Instead of working — definitions up 


his very valuable Traité Elementaire de Cryptographie. So far 
as I know, no English translation has been made of this ex- 
cellent treatise. This is a great misfortune, for it would make 
an admirable manual for our club. 


is a great handicap to beginning cryptographers that the best 
work of this sort is to be found only in French and German. 
E. V. T. Myszkowski’s Crypiographie Indechiffrable, Bazerius’ 
Les, Chiffres Secretes Devoiles, and the Marquis de Viari’s 
L’ Art de Chiffrer et dechiffrer les Depeches Secretes may also be 
recommended ds interesting and informative. The more ex- 


perienced*members of the club are asked to send in the names — 
and publishers of any books in English which they have found 


helpful. 
And now for the definitions, which I shall string along some- 


“what in the form of an informal lecture. Cryptography is the 


science which has for its object the study of the means capable 
of assuring the secret of correspondence of letters which it is 


desired to conceal from a third person or from the indiscretion — 


of intermediaries. In other words, cryptography teaches how 
to transpose plain or clear language into a secret (ciphered or 
figured) language. Plain or clear language (or text) is that in 
which all of the words of the tongue employed have their real 


and ordinary meaning. Secret language includes both con- 


I advise all of you who 
read French to procure a copy or consult it in a library. It — 


ventional language and the ciphered or figured language. By 


conventional language is meant the employment of words 


which, while each one presents an intrinsic sense, yet, accord- 
ing to a convention (agreement), has a significance different 


from that which it has in ordinary or clear language. Ciphered 
or figured language is that in which one employs numbers 


instead of the orthographic signs (letters) used in plain lan--— 
‘guage. Incryptography one designates by a figure (or cipher) — 


the character (number, letter or any conventional sign em- 
ployed to represent a letter, a word or phrase of clear text). 


These characters always have eventual reference to the letters — 


of the alphabet in the sequence in which they are ordinarily 
used in the language employed. From: these characters 


J 


(figures or ciphers) comes the name cipher writing, which is 


often given to cryptography. 

Conventions are the dispositions agreed upon between two 
or more persons as to the means by which a clear text may be 
enciphered; that is to say, transferred from a clear text toa 


secret one; the convention also gives the means by which the | 


ciphered text is translated back into clear text. This last 
named operation is often called ‘‘deciphering”; but this is a 
mistake. By this term we should mean the translation of a 


text of which one does not know the conventions, that is, does 


not possess the key. The key of a cryptogram (enciphered 


Message) is the combination of conventions which have served 
to encipher it: the system chosen, the manner of using it, etc. — 
The key may sotnetimes be one or two words, sometimes a — 
number, sometimes no single thing, but a combination of — 


devices which forms the convention. ‘ . : 


One set of conventions is included under the general head of 


systems of inversion. (1) Reversing the le 
writing the letters of the clear text: in 
ae JEU: ee 
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Way Isa CRIMINAL? 


An Editorial by Epwin Bairp 


HERE are three questions that no man can answer: Which came first, the 
= chicken or the egg? What happens when an irresistible rorce E meets an im- 
= movable body? and—Why is a criminal? 
=e And the most puzzling of these is the last. 
Criminologists tell us that environment, not heredity, creates the criminal, that 
he inherits his weakness, regardless of surrounding, that he is a psychopathic case 
’ who should be sent to a hospital, that he is a cantankerous cuss who should be 
’ sent to jail, that he is this and that and the other thing, and that so-and-so and 
such-and-such make him what he is. : 
Who shall decide when experts disagree? 
The popular belief is that.easy money, and plenty of it, fares a man to crime, but 
eA this cannot be, for the money is neither easy nor plentiful. With the exception of 
SAS some of our more prominent bootleggers, the average criminal makes less money, 
a { and makes it harder, than he would in any legitimate business, requiring no more 
- 11 _ brains or application, and certainly less risk and bodily danger. When he audits — 
11 his books at the end of the year—assuming he is “at liberty’ and able to do so—he | 
| 4 finds his net profit surprisingly small. 
In my newspaper days I met many criminals of different sorts, ton the petty 
sneak thief to the big bank robber, and I can recall none who made crime pay, or 
who could not have done better in any honest employment. But your criminal, it 
seems, prefers one crooked dollar to two that are honest. I remember the case of a 
: ~ counterfeiter who specialized in lead nickels. Court examination disclosed that it — 
ae cost him seven cents for every nickel he manufactured—and all he Bot for meio 
= them was a stretch in the federal penitentiary. — 
Even the more successful of our enterprising criminals—again excepting afew | 
prosperous bootleggers—are playing a losing game. His ‘easy money" goes much = 
easier than it comes. The dope peddler, the lawyer, the grafting politician—when — 
these and others get through with him he has nothing left. Nothing to show for aN 
the time, thought, shrewdness and cunning he has spent in a hazardous occupation. 
Thus, observing it solely from a pecuniary sbepdiet Gaede 2 fora 
_ considerations—crime does not pay, and never has and never wi 
Why, then, is any man a criminal? — 
The question remains unanswered. — 


= finds: 


2 ROGER DERRICK, M.A. 


If you have not sent a specimen of your handwriting to Professor Derrick, do so now. It will be analyzed free 
of charge, and he may tell you something about your character that will prove profitable as well as interesting. 
If your handwriting is unusual enough it will be reproduced in this department and given special discussion. 
Only the initials, never the full names, of readers are given in connection with these analyses. Address all 
letters to Editorial Department, REAL Dersctive Tats, 1050 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


pe interest aroused among my correspondents by my 
recent mention of Edgar Allan Poe’s “Chapter on 
: Autography” leads me to call attention to a delight- 
ful collection of essays on the same subject which I ran 
across recently in some research that I was doing. The 
collection was published in London by one Edward Lumley 
in 1875 and is styled “The Art of Judging the Character 
of Individuals from Their Handwriting and Style.” It 
contains one hundred and twenty specimens of handwriting 
of celebrities, from Mary Queen of Scots down to N. P. 
Willis, : : : 
The first sixty-four pages contain an essay on graphology 
by the editor. The Introduction is very flowery and is 
liberally (sometimes: almost laughably) besprinkled with 
- quotations from the poets. 
“elegant.” For example, when he wants to say “a look is 
more expressive than the happiest choice of words,” he 
inserts an asterisk, and at the bottom of the page one 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine.” 


After Lumley gets settled down to the real handling of 
his subject he is very shrewd and occasionally graphologi- 
cally inspired; but as a rule he prefers glittering generalities 


_ to scientific discussion. As a matter of fact, he was writ-. 
ing before such people as Preyer, Magdalene, Knutzel- 
Thumm, Stocker, Crepieux-Jamin, and Baughan, to men- 

__ tion only a few, had made a‘ science of graphology. Lum- 


_ ley is not of the caliber of an original investigator, and his 


__ Object in getting out this book, as he says in his preface, 


was ‘to take advantage of a recent wave of interest in the 
* subject. Nevertheless he was a good observer and had the 
makings of a really good graphologist. aS 
He begins by trying to answer many such objections to 
graphology as I find_in my mail today: why one writes 
differently at different times; the effect of anger and other 
- strong emotions on the handwriting; the differentiation of 


- a man’s and a woman's writing; and many others. He makes 


a bold attempt to answer the last question I have men- 


tioned, but finally lapses into the statement concerning © 


‘women that “To the restraint natural to them is:added a 
_ delicacy in the formation ‘of letters and a gracefulness in 
the strokes of the pen, ‘which accord perfectly with their 


written exclusively for ReAL Detective Tates by Prof, Der- 
vick, The twenty-third will appear in the next issue. Back 
copies of the magazine contaimng the articles previously pub- 


Mr. Lumley’s style is quite. 


See pee es ee : nom  teady told you about. 
pits ts the twenty-second of a series of articles on graphology, - rene this one: discusses the significance of design and — 
_ coloring in painting and arrives at the basis of his. analysis — 


pe ot) by mile’ to any address by the publisher for 25¢ while to quote his final s 


usual good taste.” Very polite, and assuredly written in 
the time of the good Queen Victoria; but hardly scientific! - 
As a matter of fact, he is here tackling a question the 
answer to which I have seen in the writings of no graph- 
ologist, nor have I heard any reputable graphologist say that 
he knew in all cases how to distinguish between the. writing 
of a man and that of a woman. There are many more or 
less theoretical distinctions, but they break down in practice; 
and from what I learn of psychology and anthropology 
there seems to be no good reason why there should exist 
any hard and fast and thoroughgoing distinction. as 
Lumley’s comments on the specimens that accompany his 
own section of the book are very interesting and show the 
knowledge and insight of a discerning but unscientific 
graphologist. He very seldom gives a hint of the indica- 
tions from which he makes his pronouncements; however, 


_ in contrasting the writing of the famous courtesan, Madame 


de Maintenon, with that of the. famous letter writer, 


‘Madame de Sevigné, he remarks: “There is in the first more 


of simplicity, strength and dignity. In the second, although 
we at first notice the sharpness of the letters (my italics), 
we discover much more lightness, facility, grace and ease.” 
The contrast is quite just when you reflect that the Main- 
‘tenon for years tyrannized over a king rather as a martinet - 
than as a mistress, and that the Sevigné, inspired by a- 
veritable passion for her only daughter, wrote some-of the 
most charming letters that have ever been penned. The 
graphological element that Lumley has in. mind is certainly 
that of angularity as contrasted with graceful roundness 
and his inference is well justified. = = 
In the second part of his own contribution to this col- 
lection, Lumley goes into a classification of various writers — 
(meaning literary men) by analysis of their styles and thus — 
gets farther than ever away from scientific graphology. — 
The remaining hundred pages of the book are taken up 
with more or less amateurish essays on graphology by Wil- 


liam Seller, M. D. and -F. R. C; P. E. (whatever that is), _ 


Stephen Collett, M. A., the great D’Israeli, Sir John Sin-— 
clair, Vigneul Marville, Edgar Allan Poe, and J. C. Lavater.. 
Skeptics about graphology will be delighted with the Seller 
essay and graphologists will be amused at his attempt to 
work out a system on the basis of the outworn “humour” 
system of physiology (he claims ability to distinguish be-— 
tween the writing of blondes and that of brunettes!), The 
Poe essay seems to be a selection front the one I have al- 
The Lavater essay is the: one in 


of the significant features of handwriting. It is worth — 
Ment: == = 


(Co 


A Story of Crafty Rog 


MILLARD 
LEN CH 


When kidnappers abduct a noted millionaire, shrewder 
than all of them, and try to bleed him for $300,000, 
what happens? This story answers the question—and 
the answer fairly takes your breath. . . . Here we have 
{| something of wide appeal, something that peculiarly 

| grips your interest: An atmosphere of hidden danger, 
of secret plotting, and suspense and mystery and 
tense.expectation of untoward things about to happen— 
and things do happen aplenty! Amazing, unexpected 
things that ring with realism and key your emotions 
to a high pitch. . . . Altogether, an uncommonly 
-}| good story by an uncommonly good writer.—E. B. 


My part of the job was coming. 

Down the road was a blur of light, and in 
‘five minutes, or three, the car would reach us, and I 
would kidnap Andrew Mills and hold him for ransom, 
or I would fail to kidnap Andrew ‘Mills and be shot. 
One way or another, the thing would shortly be over. 

Jordan faded somewhere into the shadows, and with 
_ his going I realized how much I had been leaning upon 
his dependable courage. It was lone hand now, and the 


N's Jordan’s voice grated the warning. 


_ Car was nearer. 


I gripped the automatic and waited. = 
_.__. Who are the mighty ones of earth, modern barons 
who sit in judgment, dispensing the high justice, the 


__ middle and the low? They are little gray men with still 


Z ‘faces and cold eyes. They dress in faultless clothes, 


_ sit silently in business conferences, lost in their big* 
leather chairs. They never raise their voices, but they 
~ tule the world. Little men—men like Andrew: Mills. 


So we, the three of us, were going to kidnap this man, 
_ hold him for ransom, and gain wealth thereby. It had 
_ seemed an idea, that afternoon a week earlier, when we 

had hatched the thing out. z ze a 


—- 46 


sut it won't be easy,” warned Banion. s 
“Can't boot the thing,” Jordan supplemented. “Once 


e start we’ve got to go through, and get clear. —Other-— 


a 


ues, a Keen-witted Girl, - 


3s 


wise—” He stopped there, but we knew what he meant, 
fast enough. “What say, Jerry? You’re educated.” 

Me, I couldn't see it. Not then. 

“Where’s the danger?” I demanded. “If it flops, it 
flops. But this Mills, he’s rich, and busy. The most 
he’d do and the worst he’d do would be to turn the case 
over to some detective agency. They’d stall around a 
while and collect their fee. That’s all.” 

“Might collect us, too.” 

“And might not! Can't you see? We're nobody, 
nondescript—average, all about thirty, all ordinary look- * 
ing. Any of us could double for John Doe. Besides, 
he’ll see only one of us.” : 

All that was,.as I have said, a week before, ona rainy 
April afternoon. We had gathered in Jordan’s room 
down by the railroad yards to hatch the thing out. Talk- 


ing interminably, suggesting, objecting, weighing this 
thing against that, speculating on our chances, our pos- 


sible gains. What price ten years in prison, what price 
the chair? As fine a trio of ruffians as you will find, 
and we were determined to get some portion of the 
great Andrew Mills’ gold. : : 2 

“Flow do you mean, he’ll see only one of us?” Banion 
demanded. Se : Se 
“What's the use of all of us taking a chance? We'll 


So 


« 


x Wily Millionaire—and Red Gold and Ransom 


Before I could lift a hand, before I could even summon my senses to understand the 
thing, Banion had writhed from Jordan’s clutch, and his automatic blazed twice... - 


all be in it, of course, but one man’s plenty to stay with 
him after we’ve got him. Only one of the three will 
run much risk of identification.” 
“Yeh! And who bells the cat ?” 
Silence: None of us craved that job. 
lot,” offered Jordan at last. 
‘We might cut cards,” suggested Banion. : 
“Not!” Banion was too proficient with cards, and 
Jordan considered. “See here,” he said, and he pointed 


“Settle it by 


through the grimy window to the railroad freight tunnel | 
in the yards below, “if the next engine to come out of 


. that hole carries an even number, I’m out; odd, Jerry’s 
out, and the two men left bet again.” ss 
“Puts me in either way,” objected Banion. 


“All right, then you and Jerry take the first chance.” 


“But. you live in this dump,” said Banion. “For all 

I know all of ’em may have odd numbers.” _ 
“Take either end of it, then. How about it, Jerry?” 
“Fair enough.” 2 


oe “Odd,” Banion decided. But his face was white and 
working. Banion was no man for this business, even 


: though the plan was of his devising. 
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Ss? we gathered, a hard faced 
crew, at the window. 

“Just how’s this stealing to be 
done?” said Banion, his voice 
very near a whimper. : 

“That’s to be decided by the 
man that’s stuck.” 

“But, listen, if it’s me—” 

Freight engine 1229 rumbled 
into view. 

Banion gave a shuddering 
sigh of relief. “Let’s me out.” 

“Odd or even, Jerry?” asked 
Jordan. 

“Your choice.” 

“Odd she is, for a repeater,” 
and almost on the word the 
second engine puffed into the 
yard—No, 423. : : 

“Seems to put the bee on you, 
Jerry.” 

I nodded. Either Jordan or I, 
it didn’t much matter, but 
Banion couldn’t have carried it 
through. Not that I wanted it. 
“What about this Andrew Mills, — 
Banion? This is your party, 
what’s the dope?” : 

“Well, he’s a millionaire, one ~ 

of the big furniture crowd here. 

in Grand River. He’s a little 
uy, wears eye glasses, a bach- 
elor, and filthy with money.” 

“Ves.” \ : ; 

“And he’s important to a lot of. 
important people.” = 

“We already know all that. 
What else?” = 
_ “He’s got offices on the tenth 

floor of the Corporate Life 
Building, and you get to his private office—” 
“That’s out. 1 can’t steal him from his desk.” |. 
“He plays golf some at the Pine Hills Country Club,, 
and lots of times he goes around alone.” 
“Might be something in that,” I reflected. 
use the same caddie?” 
You see, it was Banion’s business to know these: 
things. He had brought us into the plan on the strength 
of his information concerning Andrew Mills. How he, 
got that information we did not know, nor did we care, 
but he claimed to have it, wherefore I questioned him.. 
For the rest, Banion possessed the courage of a cater- 
pillar and the soul of a rat. We had to use him, and he 
could not move without us. 
“Not so good. His chauffeur, as a rule.” 
“Asaruler?. — - : 
“Well; always, as faras I know.” . SS 
There it was, a chauffeur who was also a bodyguard. 
I pondered this darkly. : ——— 
“What else?” = = ask 
“The rest of the time he works.” : 
“And a millionaire!” said Jordan softly. 
-“Work’s the millionaire’s regular dish, 


“Always 


It seems ta : 


“How about his caddie?” 


got this thing set up at all, 
a complete plan.” : 
“Couldn’t we decoy him away—a letter or telephone 
call, or something?” ‘ : : : 
__ Jordan laughed. “Even you’ve got more sense than 
_ that, Banion. What’s your notion?” a 
“Why, he takes a drive every night, along about ten 
o'clock, I’ve followed him three-four times in a taxi- 
Cale = = 
“In the same taxicab?” _ 
- “Of course not, I got a different man each time.” 
“Well ?”” 
“He always takes the same route, out past Pine Hills, 
_ then along Watson Drive, and back by the state high- 
” : 


I thought you said you had 


Jordan looked up with interest. “How does he get to 
the highway from Watson Drive?” 
“Tt don’t know.” 
“Don’t know!” 
-. “Do you guys know what taxicabs cost? I only 
trailed him long enough to be sure what road he took out 
~ of town, then I came back and watched his house, how 
come I know he comes back by the state highway.” 


a VELL, of course, taxicabs were expensive, and we 


‘were all pretty low in funds. But. Jordan was 
thinking. . = 
_ “It’s three miles from Watson Drive to the state high- 
way,” he said, “and all of the cut-over roads out that 


‘way are unimproved. Might be a chance there, Jerry.” - 


Jordan gained his living rum-running, and his knowl- 
edge of roads, of cross cuts and byways, was profound. 

“What time does he get back, Banion?” 

“He’s gone about an hour.” 

“Drive fast?” 

“No—twenty-five or so.” 
-— “Then I know where he crosses—where he must cross. 
“It’s a narrow dirt road, and we can get him there.”. 
“We?’ Banion asked blankly. - 
“Certainly,” I put in. “I'll be the only man he gets 
_a good look at, but this is a three-man job. There’s the 
chauffeur to be handled, and Mills himself. I suppose 
we've got to stick up the car, unless I can think of a 
better plan.” : 
__ “Maybe there is a better plan,” said Jordan reflectively. 
“There’s a stretch about midway along that toad that’s 
narrow—too narrow for a car to turn. You're a dyna- 
miter, Banion?” : 
--Banion regarded him flatly for a long minute, “I 
know how it’s used,” he said finally. 


noise?” 
“How much noise?” 
_ “Without rousing’ the farmers. I don’t mean blow the 
thing over the trees, but wreck it so a car couldn’t cross.” 
- “Yes, I can do it.” . : 
“It'll have to be done just before he gets there, be- 
cause otherwise the road will be blocked to traffic. And 
we've got to figure out some way of keeping other 
cars off the road for an hour or-so. Wh2t say, Jerry?” 
_And so, by ways devious and dark, bit by bit we built 
. Banion conceived a plan for leaving the big car 
helpless, and at the same time avoiding the danger of 
dynamite. It was Jordan, the business man, who had the 


hought of impersonating a farmer, and leading the- 


hauffeur away to a non-existent telephone. And again 
was Banion, the cunning, who devised the simple ex- 


er 


‘it 


me, Banion,” I remonstrated peevishly, “that you haven't _ 


We were all riff-raff, well equipped for work of this 
kind, each according to his own talents. The idea, such 
as it was, belonged to Banion, and his weazel craftiness 
was needful. Jordan was in on three counts—he was 


_utterly without moral standards, as were all of us, he 


was practical, and he owned an old but powerful liquor 

car. 

~ For myself, I trust that this chronicle will have made 
it clear that I was believed by my felonious associates 

_to be a person of some slight education and, not to put 
too precious a point on it, even finesse. 

I knew little of Jordan, except that he had seen better» 
times. He had started life as a ’bus boy, had become 
waiter, head waiter, restaurant proprietor and had, for 
a dizzying few months, conducted a very gay and very 
shady night club, but he had affiliated with the wrong 
crowd at the wrong time, had sought protection from the 
wrong people, and had at last been snuffed out by com- 
petition quite as alert and unscrupulous as big business 
itself can boast. He had hung to the edge of quasi- 
respectability for a little while by his finger tips, and 
had at last let go. Jordan would do anything, — 
_ The possessions of Banion were these: An abject 
cowardice, a small and wiry body, catlike cunning and, 
deep in his dark and twisted soul, a shining and beauti- 
ful shrine. For, somewhere in the background of his 


_life, Banion had a sister, younger than he, and probably 


the only decent woman he had ever known. = 
_In all other possible respects he was as poisonous a bit _ 


of vermin as the city’s underworld could boast, but, — 


~ “Could you wreck a culvert without making too much — 


y 


ous 


with all his cowardice, he would fight like a terrier — 
at the mere breath of suspicion against her. None of 
us had ever seen her, none of us knew where he kep 
her. : 

“My business,” said Banion darkly to a too-inquisitive 
questioner one night. “And keep your trap shut! 
You're not fit to mention her, and you’re not fit to think 
of her. Another word, you big bum, and I’ll cut that 
tongue out of your head.” And the little coward, then — 
-and there, would have terribly done it. = 
~So much for Banion, and for Jordan. My own case is 
hardly so meritorious. 

Thus we decided to kidnap Andrew Mills. 


CHAPTER TWO 


S° it was a week later, on a fine moonlit night in April, 
that Jordan and I waited in the dappled shadows of 
the cut-over road. This was the simple plan of ambus- 
cade: 
ltem, Jordan’s car, carefully parked in the brush. 
Item, Both ends of the dirt road had been closed to 
traffic by the expedient of placing a warning placard, 
“Road Under Repair,” and the hanging of a red lantern 
on a post. We desired no audience. Se 
Item, At the south end, from which Mills was ex- 
pected to approach, Banion was in waiting. His busi-— 
ness there required a certain nicety. He was to gauge 
~the time as nearly as possible, and have both placard and - 
warning light out of sight when Mills’ car arrived. Once 
the car had turned into the road, he would post his 
signals and go about other duties. On no account must 
any other car be allowed into the trap. And that was 
all. SSeS ee 
Not quite all, for the trap itself deserves a word. I _ 
had said that we discarded the thought of dynamite, and 
had hit upon an easier and more effective plan. An 
hour’s work had resulted in a trench across the road at _ 


walls, an 
1S - itfall had 
some loose grave 


msy boards 


. trench “before the chauffeur could save himself, and, = “Why_ wasn’t there any barricade here, any light or 
once there, the car would not move for some time. = warning ee : 


Of course, Mills might not come this evening. No “Couldn’t say. Road’s supposed to be closed till the 
matter; we could set a trap as simple as this night after supervisor gets a tile acrost here.” = 
night, but Banion had declared that this ride was his “Well, it wasn’t closed. Got a team?” : 
- regular practice. : Sure! 
And come he did. : “Get it! Ten dollars for getting us out at once.” — 
Jordan and I were standing in the shadow of the — “Not my team, exactly. Belongs to my brother-in- 
trees. Apart from our villainy, we had little in common, law; we live together.” Se = 
and neither of us had spoken for many minutes. “T don’t care whose‘ team it is; get it and jerk us 
I looked at my watch mechanically. “After ten,” I out.” S Se 
said, and my throat felt like old parchment. “But Um not goin’ home.” The whole essence of the 
“Car coming!” Jordan spoke in a __ ruse lay in removing the chauf-_ 


feur from the scene. “I’m — 
buyin’ some hogs, and I got to 
meet a man down the road. 
All you have to do is 
to go back about a — 
half mile, first house 
on your right, and my — 
brother-in-law’ll take 
care of you. Name’s 
Fletcher, and he'll do 
it easy for five dol- : 
lars. \Good-night!” — 
And Jordan moved 
away. a 
The chauffeur — 
started to speak, — 
changed his mind, 
Started aiter the te=— = 
treating figure for a = 
moment, and then 
turned to the dark in- | 
terior. = 
“Back in, fifteen 
minutes, sir.” = 
“As quickly as pos- 
sible, Oscar,” said 
Andrew Mills. “The train leaves at 
eleven, you know.” aS 
“Right, sir!’: -And the chauffeur 
strode off into the darkness. = 
Now! Ss ——— 
So far our plan had worked perfectly. 
and gallant, something that lifted Our mouse was in the trap, which was 
one, however unworthily, out of closed to chance passers-by. The chauf-_ 
oneself, but this, our crafty plans, our hiding, our stealth feur was gone ona wild-goose chase, would be gone for 
and caution, was merely mean and degrading. a half hour, and perhaps longer. Jordan, I knew, would 
_* The car was proceeding slowly, the lights picking out be at the wheel of his own car, waiting. I cut back 
every detail of the road, but our work had been well through the trees and came into the road in the glare | 
done, even to rolling the spare tire over the gravel of the lights. = 
_ falsework. So there was no hesitancy, no slacking of All that remained was to seize the person of Andrew — 
pace. Suddenly the car lurched, swayed, and, without Mills, by craft if possible, by force if needs must, and 
further warning, the front wheels jolted down into the take him to Jordan. a 
trench with a sharp cracking of boards and an exclama- Mills had perhaps two minutes to scrutinize me as I _ 
tion from the chauffeur. walked toward the car, but there was no help for it, and 
Not my cue; I shrank further back into the shadows. 1 did not greatly care. If we wrung from this man half 
: : : of the sum we hoped for I could put myself far.from his — 
HE chauffeur was out in an instant, trim and alert reach forever. See 


whisper. “Now!” 

— There was a glow through the 
trees, and I caught my breath. In 
a minute—two minutes, the 

thing would be upon us. 
“Gun ready?” 
“Of course.” 
And then the lights of 
the car blazed along the 
—rutted road. — 
- Jordan had disappeared 
somewhere into the night. 
My heart was hitting a 
hundred to the minute, and 
I would have cheerfully 
given the little I possessed , 
to have been well out of the 
thing. ‘To slip quietly away 
in the woods, and keep go- 
ing, never to see Jordan 
again, or Banion, or any of 
the shady fraternity with 
whom I had foregathered 
these last months. But I had long 
ago betrayed the decencies of life, 
and now I could not be doubly 
craven. I steeled myself and 
waited. . 
For I had fancied that there 
might be zest and adventure in 
erime, Something swashbuckling 


A shadow moved forward, slowly 


+ 


in his whipcord uniform, and somehow formidable. _ Contrasted to the strong lights of the car, the interior — 
“He played a flashlight on the wheels, made a careful was in utter darkness. I stopped in apparent surprise, — 
examination, and then called: - eS looked at the buried front wheels and called. - = 
~ “Afraid we're stuck, sir; we've dropped into a ditch.” “Anybody in there?” : : = 
“Can you get us out, Oscar?” : “Ves,” said Mills quietly, “we’ve had an accident.” 
“No, sir, not without a lot of digging, and even then “Perhaps I can help.” - = 
J might strip the gears.” — “J believe not, thanks.” 
And then Jordan came strolling down the road in his “Have you called anyone?” 
overalls and blue jumper, a barn lantern over his arm. “My chauffeur is on an errand now.” 


It was like talk- 


Just a voice coming ott of the void. — 
) st to st 


WwW 


ing against-a wall. I most earnes 
: 


y, you with the lantern!” Oscar called. ‘‘Live 


~ feur—back in a minute, 


— ee ie a ‘oigee ene the chauffeur — 
back ; ‘minutes counted. 

: “My own car is sparked down the toad a bis, be glad 
iG give you a lift.” 

_ “Hardly: necessary, thanks.” Z 


= St ILL I shrank from physical combat. He had spoken 
= to Oscar about a train at eleven, and I knew he 
wanted-to be getting back. Men who acquire millions 
also acquire caution, but [ took another track. 
“J don’t know who you may be, but my name is Robert 
_ Holden, broker’s clerk with Bartow and Spencer in the 
city. I’m driving in now, and if I can be of assistance— 
send back a wrecking crew, say—lI’ll be glad to do it.” 


A shot in the dark, literally, but nothing is ever lost. 


Out of his surprising knowledge Banion’ had supplied 
me with all sorts of odds and_ends of information con- 
cerning this man, and I had mentally filed it for future 
need. I knew that Bartow and Spencer handled most 
of his brokerage business. And I knew that Robert 
Holden, with whom.I had been: slightly acquainted in 
— college, had worked with them for some years. There 
was an off chance that Mills might know Holden, but 
it was hardly probable. 2 : 
_ “V’ve heard of Mr. Holden,” returned the voice, some- 
what less reserved in tone. “I occasionally transact a 
little business with Bartow and Spencer. = with them 
_ some little while, haven't you! ie 
S “Yes, sir; three years.” Again I was s speaking by 
the book. “Went there the year I graduated from 
— Swarthgate.” 
“Then you may know of me—my name is Mills.” 
“Not Andrew Mills!” 
“Ves. >) 
; “That certainly puts it up to me to do something,” I 
replied heartily. “Better jump in my car and let me 
run you into. town, Mr. Mills.” 
“Thanks. 
word. He was, as I had said, a little man, perhaps fifty, 
but he had the erect carriage, the snap and vigor of 
youth. “Where is your car, Mr. Holden?’ 
_ “A few steps up the road. We lost a hub cap,” I 
explained glibly, “and J was casting back, looking for it, 
— but it doesn’t matter.” And we. set off together. 
_ So I had done it! Not only done it, but painlessly, 
2s ploodlessly, and, I felt, with something of a flourish. 
: Jordan was at the wheel, in the darkness, his hat 
- pulled over his eyes. Mills looked up quickly. 
. “Friend of mine,” I explained casually. “Forgot to 
mention him. He’s driving.” 
oN ae : 
It was hard to know just how much he saw. We were 
at the car now, and I dropped a pace behind. Jordan 
reached back and swung the rear door wide. 
— “Step in, Mr. Mills.” 
‘But as I spoke Mills hesitated, and my hands Se 
to throttle him. 


: Before the act could be accomplished 
he had turned. 


“Forgot to leave a note for the chauf- 
” and he was running lightly 
_ down the road. 
_ “Get him!” snapped Jordan, and I heard him curse. 
+ But I didn’t run. A slow rage was welling up within 
me as I walked: steadily and withowt haste after the 
= millionaire. I knew, with a dreadful certainty that had 
in it something of elation, that IT would bring Andrew 
- Mills back—bleeding and insensible, perhaps, but bring 
him, certainly. 
Tt was at this point, I think, that I became Srntidl 
Up to the moment it had been play-acting, there had been 
nse of jest, of unreality, but now it was all changed. 
ever Lise , cowardices, suddenly 


I believe I will,” and Mills alighted on the 


‘But en I eek the car Andrew Mills was “quietly 
writing, using the fender as a desk. He had torn a leaf — 
from a note book, and was covering it with microscopic — 
‘Script. In a moment he snapped it under the throttle — 
of the steering wheel and turned to me with a smile. 

“At your service, Mr. Holden. I told the chauffeur 
that friends were taking me in, and for him to follow 
at his leisure.” 

So, thug and victim, we set off amicably. _ 

Mills entered the rear seat without demur, and 
Jordan, who had the engine running, went swiftly and — 
bumpily down the road, Nothing was said. When we 
reached the highway a figure emerged from the dark, 
swung the barricade aside to allow us to pass, and then 
restored the warning signal. This-was Banion, again 
according to plan, but he did not enter the car. We 
“would have need of Banion in town. 

Bio as friend?” asked Mills softly—too softly. 

3 es. iy. = ham 

“Ah! p? 3 

When we turned away from the city he spoke no 
word, though now, of course, he knew. I was ready for — 
remonstrances, abuse, trouble, but he sat quietly in his 
place, his hands placidly folded. We drove a 
silently, through the night. 

After a long while he spoke. 

“Mr.—ah—Holden?” 

“Ves 2. 

“Is it murder or merely abduction?” 


CHAPTER THREE | 


I N ten minutes more we had reached the water’s edge 
Mills entered the launch silently. I started the little 
outboard motor and prepared to shove off. 

“Got everything ?” asked Jordan. 

“Everything.” : 

“When do you expect to get a letter out ?” 
“Tomorrow; you'll be advised.” : 
“But if you ‘shouldn’ t put it over by tomorrow?” . 
“Then the next day, or the next, or the one fol- 

lowing—plenty of time.” 
“Don’t you believe it!” 
through the dark. 
be a fine stir. We've got to do this quickly. 
come across!” — 
I nodded and left him in the sputtering put- put of my 
ee -My job from now on, and conversation didn’t 

eC S 

The little motor boat chugged steadily for the space 
of a half hour. Andrew Mills said no word, but stared 
-at me long and curiously. 
There were emergency oars in the boat, and my own 
hands were busy with the tiller. He might have clouted me 
over the head, or.at least have made a good attempt. He — 
might have blinded me with a cascade of water from — 
the bailing tin. He might have taken his chance in open 
battle and have had fair success on otr treacherous and. 
restricted footing, ‘but he did none of these’ things. He © 
gazed thoughtfully at the water ‘slipping past and. held : 
his peace. 
On we went through the night, and at last, Jooming as 
a denser blackness against the black water, we caine to 
Companion Island. I cut off the motor. and brought the 
boat gently to rest at the landing stage. - = 
“We get out here a 
~ Without a word, Mills stepped to the stage nt stood = 
waiting. - = 
_ I guided him up the path by the light of an elec ric 
lantern, and ‘we “entered the cottage. oe = seen 0 it, = 


Jordan's whisper shrilled 
“This man’s important, and there'll 
“Make him 


who closed the road—that’s three. 
any more than necessary into this thing 


DA) 


Mills warmed himself at the hearth while I lit a kerosene 
lamp, gazing curiously about him. There seemed to be 
no anger in the little man, no resentment, and certainly 


~ no fear, 


“It’s past two o’clock,” I offered. “Your bedroom is 
there. You'll find sleeping things, and a shaving kit, 
toothbrush and so on. The door will be locked, but 

Tl be within call.” 

“Abduction, eh?” 
~ “Eexactly.” 


He nodded and went composedly to his room. “Good- 


night,” I called as he closed the door. 
S There was no answer. Ss 
— TI did not immediately retire, for there were certain 
things to be done. Mills’ door to be locked, the gasoline 
drained from the outboard motor and the oars care- 
fully hidden, a walk under the stars over the little 
island, to make certain that we had no visitors. It was 
~ graying dawn before I sought bed, and then I slept 
badly. - Z 

i ys about nine when I opened Mills’ door and 
looked in, to find him shaved, dressed, sitting in the one 


chair in the room and gazing placidly at the lake through 
the iron bars of his window. 


“Breakfast is ready. Slept well, I hope?” 
_ “Thanks,” he said dryly. ; 


[NX my younger days I had gone on many a casual 
camping expedition, and simple cookery held no ter- 
rors. It was a decent and appetizing meal, one that my 
unemotional captive seemed to find enjoyable. When 
he had quite finished I laid the thing before him. 

“This is a case of kidnapping, Mr. Mills, for a ran- 
som.” : 

He nodded, and waited. : 
“We are,” I continued, “a body of several desperate 

men, all more or less criminal, all more or less involved. 


We want money, a large sum of money, and we want it 


at once.” , = 

“What is a large sum of money?” 

“We demand three hundred thousand dollars.” 
“Three of you!” ees 

“Pm not saying how many there may be.” 
“Yourself, the thug that drove the car, and the man 
You wouldn’t take 
ba 
three hundred 


bi 


__ “Very well, three, and we want 
thousand.” 
“How will you go about it?” 


_“That’s for you to say. The money must be paid 


- within three days, and you'll know the method of getting 
it ; 2 
“Tet me make your position clear,” I. continued. 
_ “There are hundreds of islands along this shore of the 
Jake, and nobody ever comes here at this season. This 
one belongs to a man who is in Europe. He doesn’t 
know that we are using -it, and nobody else knows. 
Except for a few freighters, navigation won't open for 
two months. So far as being discovered goes, we can 
_ stay here until summer.” 
’ “But if I don’t try to get the money—what then?” 
“Vou will try.” Se = 
“Manhandling, I’ suppose ?”’ oe 
“Not necessary. You are too important, too essential 
to big affairs. Before you would stay here two months 
you would give several times three hundred thousand. 


- 


All I need to do is to sit tight.” 
_ He stared at me for a long moment. 


You are not prepared, I suppose, to accept a smaller 


at Milwaukee. 


“Your share would be one third?” eet ee 
“We were going to divide equally.” Se 
“Suppose,” he faced me squarely, “suppose I should — 

agree here and now to give you a hundred fifty thou- 
sand. I have only to identify myself at the nearest bank 
to command it, and I will pay the money into your 
hands as soon as we get to the mainland. You can be 
half across the world before your—er—accomplices 
learn of it, and they'll never be certain just what hap- 
pened. Is it a deal?” 

I shook my head. - : : 
“Not honorable,” I had the grace to redden when I 
said that, but it was the truth, in a way. a 

He laughed shortly. ; 

“What am I to do?” 

“Write the kind of letter that will get the money.” 

“Suppose I refuse?” 

“Then Ill write a letter—to your attorneys, or your 
bankers, or both. It will take a little longer, that way, 
but in the end it will be successful.” 

“They might not accept your word.” : 

“Oh, they'll believe it. You are missing, you see, and 
I can send them your clothes, private papers and what 
not for evidence.” 

“And if you don’t get it?” 

“ll get it. You are too important to too many peo- 
ple. They’ll pay out your money cheerfully enough to 
get you back to making more money for them.” 


E regarded me with ‘grim amusement. “My own 
4 2 thought,” he said at last, “and I never fight as long 
as I can compromise. Give me pen and paper.” 


He wrote busily for two or three minutes while {SS 


paced the floor. Then he looked up. 
“How is this money to be sent? 
won’t accept a check.” = 
“T'l] dictate that part.’ This was a detail of the plan — 
that had caused us much thought, for always, in every 
case of ransom, there must be a point of contact, the 
delivery of the ransom by some one to some one, and 
it is here that the greatest danger lies. — 5 
~ “Say this,” Icommanded: “New bills will not be ac- 


I take it that you = 


cepted, and every bill will be scrutinized with a magnify- : 


ing glass—” 
“Not so fast.” 
T waited, 
“AIL right.” 
“With a magnifying glass to determine whether there 
are any secret marks.” 
“All right.” : == 
“No denominations of more than one hundred dollars.” _ 
“AMl right.” 
“The money is to 
sealed...” 
“Tn a small what!” 
“Cask—a little barrel.” 
“Oh {2 > = 
“Tightly sealed, and the cask is to be dropped from 
an airplane...” ae 
“How’s that?” = 
“Dropped from an airplane on the morning of Friday 
next.” 
“That’s the day after tomorrow.” 


“Yes. Here’s the rest of it: The airplane, ynescorted, 


will leave the east shore of the lake near the town of 


Ludington at exactly nine o’clock Friday morning. The a 
pilot will fly in a southwesterly direction not more that! 25 


a thousand feet up. When he is ten minutes out he will 
drop the cask, and will proceed across the lake, landing 


~“That’s a 


be placed in a small cask, tightly : S 


have written.” 


_ say that one man will be posted. at Ludington, and an- 
other at Milwaukee, and if the airship has an escort, if 


any strange boats are seen about the lake, and if the 
pilot fails to proceed directly to Milwaukee the ‘cask 


will not be touched. We will contrive some other way, 
and the ransom goes up another hundred thousand.” 


“And just how do I know that I will be set at liberty?” 
“You don’t know! As a matter of fact, you will be 
held for twenty-four hours, just to make certain of no 
further trouble, then will be released, but you'll have to 
take my word for that.” 
“Trust to that honor of yours again, eh?? 
“Exactly,” I said shortly. “Now let’s see what you 


He handed me the letter. It ran: 


“My dear Sharlie: As we suspected, I am held for 


ransom, The men who hold me say they will release 


_ Mills, had said he was a bachelor, had said it many 
times, and for that matter, all the world knew it. 


He permitted himself a wintry smile, 
-broker’s clerk, now my office manager.” 


‘me for three hundred thousand dollars, 1 particularly 
do not want publicity. See whether you can find nego- 
tiable securities in my private box in safety deposit, and 
notify the office only under pressure. In the event that 

you need help, secure Mr. Robert Holden, but pledge 

- him to secrecy. Follow instructions given below, which 
have just been dictated by the chief brigand.” 


There followed the paragraph T had dictated, and the 
signature. 


| READ this note carefully, and could see in it no code, 
» no threat. 
get the money, as quietly as possible, To this extent it 
was exactly what we wanted, but—to a woman! 

I stuffed it into an envelope. 

“Address it.” 

He wrote across the face: 


Mrs. Andrew Mills, 
Central Parkway, 
Grand River, Michigan 
Personal and Private. 


But Banion, who had seemed to know everything about 


“But you're a bachelor.” 
“Tt would appear otherwise.” 
We didn’t know that you were married.” 
“Tear the letter up, and dictate another.” 
“Well, of course—but, anyway, there are some =e 


a6: thin, s that want explaining.” 


*Such. as?” 
“This Robert Holdencwhe? s he?” 


a : “Oh! po? 


66 


~ “Precisely.” 
“Then you knew—you suspected—” 
*T am not altogether a fool! From the first it was 


: pretty apparent that the whole thing was a trap. Road 
supervisors don’t dig trenches and cover them with 
boards and gravel. 


1 have been over that road many 
times, and there’s no house a half mile from the culvert, 


ay where Oscar was directed.” 


“Yet you let him go. 


_ trouble, why not put up a fight.” 


__ because my wife was with me, and I oat afford 


‘ht. ”? 
* Nour wife! In the car!” 
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It seemed a straightforward attempt to — 


_ think I can make him do it. 


“Formerly a 


“T expect him any time. 


Tf you new there: was to be 


“I Aes ee to her that the —* engi bad, before sai 


sense—she didn’t scream, and she didn’t faint. © “Add 


that to the other things you overlooked, and think about = 


them.” 


A deserved taunt. I pondered long and deeply, and — 


in the end-I decided to mail the letter as it stood. For _ 


all-of our errors, there didn’t appear to have been any — 
damage done. For the life of me I couldn’t see how 
the existence of a wife, which we had not suspected, 


and the fact of her knowledge of the affair could change 


things. It seemed to make success more certain. = 
“T-am-going to the city to mail this letter,” I said 
abruptly. “‘And Pl trouble you for your clothes.” =: 

“My clothes !” 

“Yes. ll take the motor boat, of course, and with — 
you naked, I can trust you to stay in the cottage. You're 
not to parade along the beach looking for a stray fisher- — 
man. Your clothes, please, and you'll be locked in as 
well. There’s plenty to eat, and I’ll get back when I 
can.” 

He looked dangerous enough, and it seemed that we 
were certain to have it out, then and there, but in the 
end, as shamefaced as a school boy, with I know not what 
murder in his heart, he stripped. In ten minutes | was _ 
in the motor boat, chugging toward the shore. 3 

Not satisfied wholly with things, not certain that our 


--plans would carry. Filled with a dull apprehension, 


across which there flashed now and then the forked 
lightning of panic. The furies are the bedfellows of | 
the wicked, I have found, and they were with me now, 
And ‘his wife. What was she like? I wondered. 

I was soon to know. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


“T DON’T like it,” said Jordan flatly. 
: In his dingy room itr the dingy hotel! he stand at 
me over Andrew Mills’ letter to his wife. 1 had mailed 


the original some hours before and had gone to Jordan 


with a copy. And Jordan was far from satisfied. 
“T’m afraid of it,” he went on. “It’s all too easy—_ 


- too devilishly, sickeningly easy. And this letter—there’ S. 


trouble wrapped up in this letter.” : 

“All right, tell me what to have him write, and I 
But we ant recall this 
thing.” 

“T don’t mean that, exactly. I mean this diag about — 
his wife, and her being there when we stopped, the car, 


and now he’s writing to her.” 


“Why not? If she cares anything about him it will 
mean we get the money. Better to her than his bankers.” 

“But he hasn’t any wife!” Jordan cried impatiently. — 
“He’s been a bachelor all his life. Banion said so, and 


-Banion knows all about him.” 


“Mills should know as much about that as Banion. 
Where is Banion?” 

‘Don’t know what’s become of the little crook, but — 
‘He knew we were going to - 
meet here,” — : 

“I want to.see him. 1 want to ai him: more ‘about 
that information of his. Seems to me—” — pe 

And then Banion came into the room. 

We hadn’t heard footsteps in the iicarpetck cor- 
ridor, and we hadn’t heard the door open. Simply, and — 
miraculously, Banion was there. It came, I suppose, 
from long experience in sneak thievery, and it showed 


a high degree of craftsmanship. 


Jordan, who was looking at the letter, read it dod. 
Banion es — se all right, fine Se he 


wedding” . 
lay dying on the floor, 
story that Augsburg has written, 


with Margaret standing over him, 


‘comedy, with humor and tragedy—with the raw essence of life. 


ss O you, Phillip, take Lucille to be your wedded — 
es wife, to have and to hold, for better or for 
worse, in sickness and in health... Z 
There was a prolonged squawk of static, but it cleared 
in time for Mrs. Rall to hear a man’s voice almost ~ 
defiantly say, “I do.” Then, scarcely more than a minute 
later, the First, Regiment Band crashed onto the air 
with the Lohengrin wedding march, and Mrs. Rall’s 
headphones fairly jumped with the blare of brasses. 
The band was followed by the voice of the announcer. 
His station, he said, had been radiocasting direct from - 
the Coliseum, where the National Food Show was in 
progress. They had just heard Phillip Grundle and 
Lucille Somers, both of Maplehurst, Ill, made man 
and wife by the Rev. K. J. Burt. = 
The announcer neglected to add that, for participating 
in this feature of the food show, the young couple had 
received as wedding presents two crates of Sweet Afton 
brand canned goods, three Lundy’s picnic hams, an 1s 
Patent refrigerator, and one Cooxdelite combination 
sausage grinder and potato parer. 
____ ‘There had been tears in Mrs. Rall’s eyes as she listened 
to the ceremony. She had sobbed when the band played 
_ its triumphant processional of Hymen. John Rall, re- 
turning from the store, found her crying in the old 
plush-covered rocking chair. The headphones lay on 
the floor, where in bitter anguish she had thrown them. 
“Come, ma; that ain’t no way. . . .. They’re married 
now, I reckon?” . : — 
“Man and wife,” sniffled Mrs. Rall. “I heard the 


made it yield up measures of an unmistakable march. 
Poor Miss Manilla Purdy, 


_ that was more than a year ago. : 


edding Gues 
By PAUL DERESCO AUGSBURG 


The wedding march from Lohengrin, broadcast by the First Regiment Band; an old couple at home, mourning 


the loss of a wayward daughter; two police officers discussing y f 
garet, the disillusioned small town girl, drinking gin in a garish city apartment—and all listening 
__, And then the crack of a gun and the reek of burnt gunpowder—and Jim Conroy, 


a story rich with human interest, with high lights and shadows, with pathos and 


-Not much to look at, perhaps; but shucks, what does — 


_ through a little stem, Jed had added dubiously. 


the man, and off she goes and marries him! Promised- 
. to Phil, with a ring on her finger and the wedding date 


- Conroy and I were just married. Tell Phil, and don’t 
~ you worry.” Now, imagine! A covered truck happens — 


~ sciously uttering aloud the result of 


ts 


A Story of Three 
Dramatic Episodes © 


“the biggest bootlegger on the North Side”; Mar- 
in on a “radio 
the bootlegger, 


a smoking revolver in her hand. . . . It’sa poignant 


A mosaic story ingeniously wrought.—E. B. 


And she might have been Mrs. Phillip Grundle, a bride — 
tonight, wearing the wedding band that Lucille now wore — 
on her finger! John Rall shook his head. A fine man, — 
Phil Grundle; a girl couldn’t do much better. A little 
sot in-his ways, perhaps, but a good, shrewd, thrifty 
farmer, with some of the likeliest land in the county. — 


a girl care for the looks of a man’s face, anyway? 
ell, now, perhaps some girls do care. Margy had 
been different from the others. A kind of frivolous, — 
dissatisfied, ungodly little vixen. Take Marcia, for in- 
stance, or even her sister Veronica; if either of them had 
been engaged to a man like Phillip Grundle, do you sup-_ 
pose for.a minute they’d have treated him like a sort of 
joke, poked fun at him in public, and finally left him 
flat, without so much as a little word? Ss 
It’s because she was so pretty, John supposed. Be- 
sides, being the baby, they’d all of them rather spoiled — 
her. Where Marcia and Veronica had to do lots of work — 
around the house, Margy was allowed“to read and play. _ 
That reading hadn’t been any too good for her, John 
decided—those movie magazines, for instance, and all 
the crazy “true” love stories. 
That reading had put funny notions into her pretty — 
little head.’ It had made her dissatisfied with a good, 
shrewd, thrifty man like Phil—as good a catch as a 
girl could ever hope for. And then, when that covered 
truck got mired near the. Millbank crossing, and the 
dressed-up fellow with the yellow roadster came to Jed’s 
for help, and Margaret went down with her uncle and 
the team—then, because of her reading and other fool- 
ishness, she had to lose her head over him, a stranger. 
- Well, perhaps James Conroy was making her just 
as good a husband as Phil Grundle would’ve. John 
hadn’t any call to condemn him. He seemed to be 
prosperous enough, riding in his yellow roadster ahead 
of his covered truck. And Jed said he paid him hand- 
some for getting it out of the mud. Smoked cigarettes — 
Yes, he was just as. likely as not making Margy a 
mighty fine husband. Still, if she’d married Phil they'd 
have known how it went with her. The least she could 
do was write them and say that all was well. Why, 
John wasn’t even certain what town his daughter lived in. 
Wild, foolish little Margy! Here she hardly knew 


all set—and then she takes up with a stranger! “Jim 


to get mired near the Millbank crossing, and Margy 
goes down with her uncle, and three days later she sends 
them this message from Decatur! ee 
It was the last they had heard from Margy. An 


said John, uncom: 


- “Fifteen months, come Monday,” 
-calculat 


attitude of breathless, agonized listening. 
__ happened!” she screamed. 
_ happened.” ~ 


_ width to the left. 
almost defiantly said, “I do,” he turned to Sergeant 


“Fifteen months, come Monday,” eedded Clara Rall. 
“Fifteen—” Her body stiffened and she sat there in an 
“Something’s 
“Oh, I just know something’ s 


“Come, ma; that ain’t no way. You're upsot account 


of Phillip. ue 


John Rall, himself strangely upset, began to pace 


= apo the room. He spied the headphones lying on the 
— floor 
must be doing something, he picked them up and heard: 
“The Moonbeam Four will now play an eccentric fox- _ 

trot entitled, ‘My Lovey’s Gone Away.’ 


Without thinking, as one who is nervous and 


« D2: you Phillip, take Lucille to be your wedded wife, 
to have and to hold, Fig better or for worse, in 


: sickness and in health . 


Lieutenant Hendry listened critically, and then stepped 
across his office to move the “volume” dial a hair’s 
At the point where a man’s voice 


Wolff and made a grimace. 


“Another poor sucker left gasping on the bank. ‘T 


do,’ he says! Takes her for better or for worse—damn 


little better and plenty of the worse.’ 


a ~ 


to treat him like a husband he 
~ they know it, 
white man with a promising career and no rolling-pin 
_hickeys blooming on his head.” 


and she’s out. 
_ they know how far they can go, and how far ‘they can’t.” 


as a fact which could well bear repetition, . 


“You said it, George,” agreed the sergeant, and went 
on copying in the accident book. 

‘Lieutenant Hendry regarded the loud speaker with 
supercilious amusement. The voice of the clergyman 


_ was issuing from it in regular pulpit style, proclaiming 
_ to the two thousand grinning spectators and the count- 

less thousands of unseen listeners that Phillip and Lu- 
_ cille were now man and wife, respectively. 


“Three cheers for the gloom !” mocked Lieutenant 
Hendry, a skeptic not without reason for being. Then, 


as the band opened up, he began to hobble about the 


room, his back crooked, one feeble hand holding his 


hip, which was the pessimistic Hendrian conception of 
hapless husbands on parade. 
Shanahan, who had known his lieutenant since both were 

kids in Sangamon Street, there had been many a moving 
_ skillet in George Hendry’s domestic ensemble, 


According to Captain 


Here comes the bride, 
Da-da-dee-duut! 


From the cellroom down in the basement rose the 
denen cry of a prisoner who had heard and recognized 


the music. Lieutenant Hendry winked comprehendingly. 
_ Then, thinking of something, he halted his burlesque to- 
_ temark: 


“Jim Conroy’s got the right idea. Soon as they begin 
‘ives ’em the gate; and 


What's the result? Why, Jim’s a free 


“Biggest bootlegger on the North Side,” murmured 


_ the sergeant in tones of réspect. 
“Of course he is. 

‘married? Wife would say, ‘Now, James, you quit this 
_ business before somebody plugs you,’ 


But where would he be if he was 


and she’d keep 
nagging at him until he’d have to quit. That’s because 
she’d got a legal hold on him. But show me the dame 


_ who'd be fool enough to try to run Jim, knowing damn 


well that all he’s got to say is, ‘I’m through with you,’ 
Women got plenty of sense, in a way; 


nodded the sergeant, adding 
“and now 
Jim’s the biggest bootlegger on the North Side.” 
He'll be passing captains next.” 


_ “That’s right, George,” 
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“Guess not! I been pretty square with Jim.” The 
lieutenant eased his gun belt more comfortably. “Was 
you on the desk that night, Harry, when one of his 
women came in and wanted me to make Jim marry her?” 

“Sure I was on. . . . I felt a little sorry for the kid.” 

“Well, I did myself, as far as that goes. Tact is, 
Harry, I mentioned it to Jim next time I saw him. ‘You 
oughtn’t to pick up a kid like that, Jim,’ I told him. 
‘She’s fresh off the farm. Why don’t you stick to 
dames who know their stuff? And Jim agreed I was 
right. ‘I'll tell you, George,’ he said, ‘I just couldn’t 
help it. It was too easy; the kid was so gone on 
me, George,’ he said, ‘that I just brought her right along 
back to Chi with me?” 

“She wanted to get married in Dectaur—wasn’t it?— 
and Jim says, ‘No, there’s a swell pastor in Chicago I 
want to throw some business to,’ ” : 

“Something like that,” agreed the lieutenant. “She 
was bawling so damn much I had a hard time following. 
Matter of fact, Harry, I was too busy thinking how I 
could get her out of the station before that smart-aleck 
Record reporter come in. 
plenty for Jim and all of us,’ 

“Yeh, it’s a good idea to stand in with Jim Ce 
He’s the biggest bootiegger on the North Side.” 

From his cubby-hole in the corner the operator was 
busy taking hour reports of the coppers walking beat. 
His voice droned on: “Olson—yeh. . Aw. right, 
Sollwork. Who? Corcoran? Aw right, Corcoran. 


. Moise? Say, Moise, take a look at 93534 Stoddard. — 
Lady says there’s somebody upstairs pie-eyed and rais- 
ing the roof. Tell ‘im to pipe down. 


Yeh. . Aw 
right, Savelli. . . .” Back in the squad room Tim Gavin 
was trying to teach the captain’s terrier a trick, 

A dance tune jumped staccato from the horn, and 


Lieutenant Hendry, his hand hesitating on the dial, 


blinked somberly as he considered it. The melody took 
a turn for the better and he decided against tuning it 
out. Leaning back in his chair, he sat at ease. 

The telephone rang. Sergeant Wolff bellowed into it, 
as is the fashion of police sergeants. A police sergeant 
places small faith in the power of telephones. His 


_duty, as he conceives it, is to yell so loud that his voice 


will carry most of the distance alone, without benefit 
of telephony. -Sergeant Wolff kept roaring, “ What's 
’at?” while his face got redder and redder. 

“Right away!” he finally shouted and dropped the re- 
ceiver. “Shooting over on Walton Place, George. Ad- 
dress is—” 

Lieutenant Hendry grabbed his coat froma hook. He 
shouted. to the men in the squad room. He patted his 
holster and spoke a word to Wolff. As he hurried from 
his office the radio’s voice was saying above the ring of 
the telephone: 

“The Moonbeam Four will now play an eccentric fox- 
trot entitled, ‘My Lovey’ s Gone Away.” 


€ ‘D2 you, Phillip, take Lucille to be your wedded wile, 
to have and to hold, for better or for worse, in 
sickness and in health . 

An_ elaborately- carved ‘radio cabinet pro jected the 
question into the far corners of the apartment. 
an expensive apartment, though ugly. The oriental rugs 
were of a voluptuous gaudiness ; the grand piano was 
chastely white; a Queen Anne sofa stood neighbor to a 
Louis XV table; ash receivers of varying styles and in- 


genuity, ranging from the Chinese dragon, which opened 
its mouth, to the nude figure wo Weel. ee a= 
basket, were disposed about the f= 


= 


He might’ve messed it e 


It was = 


Her lips were parted, her eyes peering. Swaying slightly, 
she heard the bridegroom almost defiantly say, “I do.” 


Presently the clergyman declared that, by the grace 
of God and the laws of Illinois, the couple standing be-— 


fore him were man and wife. The woman’s irresolu- 
tion left her. She cursed fluently and with a growing 
fervor. Then, walking unsteadily to the Louis XV table, 
she poured a drink of gin. 

Now, it is a sure token of degradation, of disillusion- 
ment, of ideals destroyed, of hope gone smash, when a 
woman will drink raw gin untouched with lime or 
orange. Before, she had been in shadow, but, beside 
the table, the light fell unsparingly upon her face and 
revealed the marks of her decay. 

A woman... or still a girl? It would have been 
hard to decide, But once pretty—that was certain; 
whatever her present age, twenty years or thirty, her 
face had surely been pretty. It was the look about her 
eyes, the slackened line of the lips, the bruise upon her 
cheeks, that made the difference. A fresh bruise, still 
‘uncared for; the blood was almost dry. 

A band began to play the Lohengrin wedding march— 


Here comes the bride, 
Da-da-dee-dum! 


and she dropped the empty glass with a gesture of resig- 
nation, It snuggled in the carpet, unbroken. 

It was odd, the feelings that were aroused in her 
by the blatant strains of that march. She had first 
heard it at her brother William’s wedding, in the Uni- 
tarian Church; the organ had rolled it as she toddled 


up the aisle, strewing roses and daffodils which poor old 


Mr. Miller had to sweep up afterwards. It had taken 
its place in her heart as the most romantic of all pos- 
sible tunes, a tune in which was epitomized all the 
triumphant joys of life. 

_ It was like a taunt now, a laugh of derision. In it 
‘was epitomized all the lost visions of life, the things that 
might have been, the empty, hopeless future. 


Here comes the bride, 
i ' Da-da-dee-dum! 


She saw herself standing where Louise must now be 
- standing, her hand under Phillip’s arm, her cheeks crim- 
son, her eyes bright, but not with gin. A bride, by the 
grace of God and the laws of Illinois—a bride proud and 
unashamed, proud to be seen in Maplehurst, unashamed 
to stand before her family and her friends. 


The hall door opened and Jim Conroy walked in. — 


‘There was a woman with him. She called out a scorn- 
ful gibe as she recognized the music. Jim laughed and 
ordered Margaret to shut it off. 

“T won't!” came the sullen response—and then the 
march was ended. 

- The silence had an ominous quality. Margaret mar- 
veled, in the vagueness of her condition, at the temerity 
which had permitted her to say it; but she did not care. 
She didn’t care much about anything right now. Jim 

- Conroy, glowering at her, the astonishment still visible 
on his face; that woman smiling triumphantly, watching 
for the whirlwind to strike her; Phil Grundle, who’d 
been hers for the taking—she didn’t care much about 

_anything now. = es Secs 
Jim Conroy, brutally cursing, was advancing toward 

her. Ina sort of daze she dodged his fist and clung 


desperately to his body. Hold tight enough, it came to 
her, and he couldn’t swing his fists. The other woman 
was laughing. = a 
== Sshut-up ! 


Margaret screamed. She felt suddenly 


lately about us getting married and settling down.” 


‘at the smoke clouds. 


infuriated. She’d have liked to shoot that laugh off, 
to puncture it with a bullet. She’d have liked— 
Jim Conroy’s gun! She knew where he always 
carried it. As she clung to him she could feel it, in its 
holster, against his hip. Her right hand was almost 
touching it. A little twist, and she would grasp its 
handle. She twisted; her fingers closed over the grip; 
and then, as he threw her from him, the gun remained 
in her hand. : : 
“Now!” Margaret cried hysterically, and Jim Conroy 
seemed to freeze. : 
At first he tried to argue. If she shot, the cops would ~_ 
come and they’d all of them get in trouble. She'd 
doubtless be sent to prison. Margaret didn’t care. 
Well, what was the matter with her, anyway? Didn't © 
she love her Jim? Huh, honey, tired’of your Jim? The | 
woman’s eyes looked so crazy; Lord knows how much 
gin she’d been drinking. Now, honey, let’s kiss and 
make up. Jim was a little upset, that’s all; he didn't 
mean to hurt her. = 
“Kiss and make up!” she scoffed bitterly, and then 
she saw the other woman. ‘You're going to give me- 
a marriage license,” Margaret cried. “A marriage li- 
cense—like you promised,” 
“Sure, I will,” he said eagerly. “Aw, honey, I didn’t _ 
think I meant as much as that to you. Come on; let's 
put up the cannon and go out and get us a preacher.” 
“You mean that?’ = 
“Of course I do! Honest, dear, I been thinking a lot — 
“Honest you have, Jim?” | 
“Sure! I thought you’da guessed it.” 
Margaret looked at the other woman. SS 
~ “Well, you’re too late, Jim. You had your chance for 
fifteen months, but now I’ve changed my mind.” She 
shrieked it: “I’ve changed my mind, Jim!” = 
Snarling, he sprang at her, and her finger pressed the - 
trigger. Again and again she pressed it, until there was — 
no more response than a little click, a quiet little click — 
like the cheeping of a robin after the thunderstorm is 
over. Margaret dropped to the floor and stared stupidly — 


She heard the vestibule door close downstairs: that 
would be the woman fleeing. Then she became aware — 
that the radio was playing. Sounded like some dance — 
tune. She sat there raptly listening. 

The smoke was eddying around the chandelier, but 
nearer the floor it had cleared. She could see the nude — 
woman who held the ash basket; her head had been 
cruelly shattered and there was a sort of rusty wire — 
sticking right out of her-neck. : == 

Well, Jim’s head was still in its place. She felt 
curiously peaceful looking at him there, lying so very 
quiet. She thought, “Now I can go back home; they'll — 
all say that I served him right.” It occutred to her that 
there would be a trial; they’d put her on trial for 
murder. Well, she didn’t care what they did. She didn’t 
care what happened. a 

After a time the music stopped. It annoyed Margaret, _ 
this sudden silence. The music had sounded nice; she — 
wanted to hear some more. How peaceful it was sitting 
here alone, with Jim like this and the ash lady’s head 
shot off and the radio playing music! : 

She wished they’d play some more. Why didn’t 
they—? Ah, there was somebody now. He had taken — 
it up with the orchestra; they’d have to give her another — 
tune. The man had just said so himself. He had said: 
. “The Moonbeam Four will now play an eccentric 
foxtrot entitled, ‘My Lovey’s Gone Away.’” 


5 


~ in a low tone. 


: Tom Curr Ss Latent Siry wr the New ¥ ork Detective Force 


PTHE POISON 


Detective Sullivan thought he had an air-tight: murder charge against Francis 


Small. 


Clearly, he had poisoned his wealthy aunt in order to get her money, 


and Sullivan was confident his evidence would convict the ambitious young 


man. . 
completely upset Sullivan’s case. . 


And then - something happened, something quite unexpected, that 
By a pretty piece of detective work he 


trapped the real murderer — and provided Tom Curry with a good story plot. 


HE reporter, looking for trouble, caught a passing 
glimpse of his friend Larry Sullivan, detective and 
admirer of pretty women. Hurrying after the 
_ broad shoulders of Sullivan, jostling through the crowd 
of workers going home after their day’s work, the re- 
porter, who was just starting his daily task, knew 
something was up. Larry never walked that way unless 


_ he was on a case. 


Like Alice following the rabbit, the reporter saw 
Larry duck into a subway kiosk, and disappear from 
the earth; but this was no wonder to a New Yorker. 
_ The reporter, with a dash forward, managed to push 
through the gate two paces behind the detective, With 
two bounds and a leap, he was inside the closing door 
- of an express, pressing up against the detective. 

“Why the hurry?” 

_ Larry managed to turn his broad, good-natured face 
toward the reporter. 
“Oh, it’s you, is it?” 
“Yes. What’s up?” 

Larry shook his head gravely. “Poison case,” he said, 
“Old lady. Can’t talk here. Wait!” 
_ At Seventy-second Street, Larry was pushed out onto 
_ the platform, the reporter in front of him. The detec- 
_ tive hurried up the subway steps into the dusk. _ 

“Special detail,” he said in explanation. 

_ They walked west, and on a cross-street Larry found 
a brownstone front where he rang the bell and was 
admitted. by a uniformed officer, 

__ *Where’s the body = asked the detective. 

“On the second floor,” said Murphy the,cop. 

Followed by his shadow, Larry mounted to the second- 
ee front and entered a room which contained but one 
~-occupant—-a dead body. ~ 
_ Hats off, the two stood for a moment contemplating 
= the scene; ‘then the detective, with a sigh, switched on 
-more lights and pulled back the sheet. 
_ the body of an old woman, clothed in black silk. Even 
in death she seemed majestic ; her face was tilted proudly 
and the staring eyes were-stern. 

_ ‘“Where’s the doctor?” called Larry, going to the 
door, g 

A man’s voice answered. “He was called away, sir; 

© he said there was no hope, that she was dead.” 
- "Who’re you?” asked Larry. : 

“The butler, sir. William Frinn.” 

_ Looking over the detective’s shoulder, the copuster 
saw a tall, thin, dark-haired man of about thirty-five, 
with high cheek bones. From down the hall came the 
‘sound of sobs. 

“Who’s crying?” 

“That is the cook, sir, Margaret Brown.” 

body else in the house?” 
a the housemaid, s 


On the bed lay — 


oe brought his ae a box of ee irom time to ti 
f the ; ly she 


here shortly. He is the madame’s nephew. Mr, Fran- 
cis Small,” added the butler, as Larry’ s lips opened. 

“This lady i is Mrs, Emma Wilton,” said Larry, con- 
sulting a note-book. “Doctor said she’d been poisoned, 
Did he say what it was?” 

Frinn shook his head. ‘‘No, sir. 
must make an examination.” 

Sullivan nodded. “Come inside,” he said to Frinn. 
“T want to ask you some more questions—wait, better 
go into the next room, Switch off the lights,” he said 


to the reporter. 

Frinn answered the detective’s questions. Mrs. Wil- 
ton was very wealthy. Yes, she was a widow, and had 
no children of her own. Yes, Mr. Francis Small, her 
brother’s son, lived there. He was a chemist. 

Any idea who did this?” asked Larry. 

_ “No, sir,” he answered. 

“F’m,” said Larry. 

After’ getting the details, the reporter left. 

It was some weeks later that he obtained full knowl- 
edge of the case. From time to time, as the days ran 
into weeks, he would question Sullivan about it; but the 
detective was reticent, : 

It was Larry who volunteered the story of his own 
free will, one night after he had come off duty. 


He said the chemist 


You kept asking me about that poison case—Mrs. 
Wilton, the old lady, y’ know [said Larry]. Well, 
it’s cleared up at last. I'll spill it-to you. 

She was a widow, with no children living, and had ~ 
plenty of jack. She lived there in that house, with 
her nephew, Francis Small, a medium-sized, brown- 
haired bird, with round head and glasses—he came in 
a little while after you left. He was about thirty. 

’He was very much broken up at the death of his aunt 
—or he acted that way. I had pumped Frinn the butler 
for all I was worth. He seemed to be holding some- 
thing back, and I determined to find out what it was. 

The maid and the cook were O. K. The cook was 
afraid they’d accuse her of poisoning the old lady. 

Well, on the third floor this bird Small, who was an 
expert chemist and very smart in his line, had a labora- 
tory of his own. I saw it that evening. It covered 
the whole of the top floor, and he had it all fitted out 
pretty, with all sorts of glass stuff and all kinds of 
chemicals labeled neatly in bottles and boxes on shelves. 

An analysis was made by the department chemist ; 
he found the old lady had been fed arsenic. 

So far, no arrests had been made. I had men watch- 
ing the. house, and tailing the butler and Small. Ag 
Small’s laboratory I found plenty of arsenic. — 

From the housemaid I learned something else, ‘Small = 


‘her des! 


After analysis, it proved to contain arsenic, the same 
form of arsenic as was in the jars in Small’s laboratory. 
At that, I put him under arrest. 
“T didn’t do it,” he kept saying. “It’s terrible!” 
“The poor sap seemed to think he would be believed. 
He put up no fight at all, just came along like a lamb. 
The motive was easy to find, The nephew came in 
for all Mrs. Wilton’s jack; and he needed more money. 
~The candy would be enough to give him the juice. 
But after he had been arrested, I questioned the servants. 
From them I drew out bit by bit more damning 
evidence against Small. The nephew often brought 
his aunt candy and fruit; he had a hot temper, and 
spent a great deal upon women. He was a wild guy 
in that way, and his aunt often worried about him. 
Also, he had big ideas. 
right, and had spent a lot of the old lady’s money on 
expensive experiments. Just before she was poisoned 
they had had several violent quarrels, due to the fact 
that Mrs. Wilton would not give him enough cash to 
start a big manufacturing business of his own. | 
The evidence was iron-bound. I didn’t have a'doubt 
but what Small had slipped the old lady the arsenic. 
But he wouldn’t confess. And he had no idea of who 
might have done it, nor could he give me anyone else 
who might have a motive in killing the old lady. 
Could you ask for a stronger case? 


: ] WAS feeling pretty good on having got it worked 
out so nice, when the department chemist, who’d 
done the analyzing in the case, took some of the wind out 
of my sails. 
“There’s only one thing makes me think maybe Small 
didn’t do it,” says Smith the chemist. 
“And there’s a dozen makes me think he did,” says I. 
Smith laughed. “It sure looks like it,” says he. “But 
I’ve been thinking it over. Was he drunk when he 
planted that arsenic?” 
“Why, no,” says I. “He wanted to croak her, and 
he did it that way, thinking we wouldn’t get on to 
him.” 
“Ha hal” says Smith, not really laughing, but razzing 
me. “D’ you think any chemist with a brain in his 
head would poison anybody with arsenic? Why, man, 
it’s so damn easy to find you can dig up a body ten 
years gone and find it powdering the bones! It stays 
in the stomach lining, in hard white bits, and I can trace 
it with my eyes closed. No one but a damn fool or a 
drunken man would shoot anybody arsenic.” 
“Ts that the only reason you got for thinking Small 
didn’t do it?” says I. 
“Yes, And it’s a pretty good one, too, Larry,” says 
Smith. “A man with Small’s knowledge of poisons 
and chemicals could have used rare vegetable poisons 
that would have kept me working till doomsday, and 
I’d never have found them then. Even potassium cyan- 
ide would have been quicker and better, and by the time 
I got the body, it would have been gone. Maybe the 
sawbones would have been wise to it; but it goes to 
pieces in a few hours.” : 
His words took hold of me. Did I want to have an 
innocent man get a couple of thousand volts through 
him? a . = : 
I kept telling myself it was O. K.; that Small had 


boa 


done it and would confess soon. His lawyer was the - 


only person we let see him. 


Next day after my talk with Smith, I went to see the : 


= prisoner, who had been indicted. He was haggard, and 


very unhappy ; he looked at me with sore eyes. He didn’t 


seem to hold any grudge against me. = 
ow about coming across, Small?” says 


[E POI 


He was a great chemist all 


ther, and about seven o’clock she came out and had a — 


~ watched. 


to be decent as possible. “The case is clear against you. 
You'll save a hell of a lot of trouble if you'll talk.” 

He shook his head. “My lawyer says I’m not to 
speak to anybody,” says he. 

“Why'd you use arsenic?” I asked him. 

He shook his head again. “I didn’t do it,” he said. 

I left him sitting on his bench with his head in his — 
hands. I wandered out into the waiting-room—and say, — 
there sat one of the niftiest little dames I ever saw. 

“Waiting to see a prisoner,” says I to myself. 

She was sitting there alone, a handkerchief over her 
eyes. Every once in a while she sobbed. = 

Beauty in distress always gets my goat. I went over = 
to her, though it was none of my business. 

“Excuse me, lady,” says I, “but is there anything 1 
can do to help you?” ——— 

‘She turned up her tear-stained face. She was a 
nifty, believe me! Big blue eyes, light blonde hair, not 
bobbed, a neat little figure and a pretty soft voice. 

“They—they won’t let me see him,” says she. 

“Won't let you see who?” I asks her. 

“Francis—Mr. Small.” : 

I jumped a mile. “Oh,” says I, “you're his sweetie, 
are you?” : 

She didn’t get sore, she was too worked up. She just 
nodded and went on crying. 

I sat down beside her. 

“T’m interested in Mr.. Small’s case, too,’ says I 
softly. “It’s a shame. I don’t think he did it.” =e 

“Oh, I know he didn’t,” she cried. “He was too 
good and kind. He loved his aunt. They had little 
squabbles sometimes, but it didn’t amount to anything, = 
I know he didn’t poison her.” : SS 

“Tf he didn’t,” says I, “who did?” —~ 22S 

She shook her head. “I don’t know,” says she. = 


THINKS I, I will tail you, little one, and see what hap- 
pens. You see, Smith’s words had got my goatand = 
I wanted more proof that I was right. I got up and 
went off, after.a word or two of sympathy, and waited 
for her to come out. Se 
She did at last, and I followed her to a joint on the 
upper West Side where she had an apartment. 
_ The janitor winked at me when I’d identified myself 
and asked him about her. “That’s Miss Marie Sim-— 
mons,” says he. <= 
“And what’s the wink mean?” says I. = 
“She’s got a sweetie, a good-looking young man with = 
plenty of money, who pays her rent. He is away now, I 
guess, because I ain’t seen him for some time.” 
What's he look like?” I asked. 
He told me. It was Small, without doubt. 
Well, I couldn’t blame him. She was a peach. I 
hung around there, hoping to get another glimpse of 


bite to eat in a restaurant, and then started back. 

I was tailing her, thinking what a beauty she was and 
wondering why I’d been born poor, when I saw a tall — 
bird step out of a doorway near her house and stop her. 

At first, I thought he was a masher; then I saw that = 
though she shrank from him a little, she knew him. oe 

I managed to get within ten feet of them, as they 
turned into her doorway. I was right round the corner; — 
they were standing in the outside hall having words. 
_ “_why won’t you?” the guy was saying—and as_ 
soon as I heard his voice I jumped, because I knew it. — 
It was that butler, Frinn. He had gone off after we 
had cleared up: the case, and, though we were to use — 
him as a star witness.in the trial, he had not been. 


~ “Because I don’t love you,” the girl says. 


you do then?” 


\ 


: stopped her. 


= man: : 


done it? 


“says with a sneer. “He'll be dead soon. What will 
“TH kill myself,” says she. = 

_ Frinn laughed. “Oh, no you won't,” says he. “Marie, 

you were a foolish girl to go with him. You should not 


~ have looked above your station; you see what it has 


brought you to.” 

~ The girl refused to talk to him any longer; she flung 
inside the house and I had just time to duck out of 
sight as Frinn, scowling and mumbling to himself, jazzed 
out of the doorway and up the street. : 


WELL, inside of ten minutes I was in the girl’s apart- 
ment. : 
“Listen,” says I sternly. “You come clean, little one. 
Come across. Who are you?” : 
“Why—” says she, starting to act indignant, but I 


“You little fool,” says I, “d’you want to go to the 
station with me? D’you want to see your sweetie Small 
convicted of murder? Come clean, or it’ll be hell for 
you all around, understand?” 

“What—what do you want to know ?” says she faintly. 
_“I know you and Small were thick,” says I quickly. 
“But where does this tall buzzard Frinn come in? 
What'd he mean by your going above your station?” 

_ “Qh, that,” says she, her eyes round when she saw 
I had overheard her talk with Frinn. “I used to be 


personal maid to Mrs, Wilton. William the butler was 


in love with me; he asked me to marry him and I nearly 
did. But then, Francis made love to me, and I jilted 
William. That’s what he meant by my going above 
my station.” : Z 

“F’heavens’ sakes!” says I, with a yell. 

There was the clue. There was the motive, and the 


But it was a slender thread. Nothing proved, nothing 
but a shadow over the iron-bound case against Small. 
How the hell was I to get Frinn—that is, if he had 


It took me an hour to figure it out. Then I told the 
girl what she was to do. | 


~~ “Remember, it’s the only way to save your sweetie,” 
says I. “Play your part well.” 


The next evening she dressed herself up pretty, and 


_ went to Frinn’s address, a boarding-house near Colum- 


bus Avenue. She got him easy enough, and brought 
= 4 


_ him back to her apartment. 


__ He was quiet at first; sat there smoking the cigaret 


she gave him. She took a seat beside him. 


_ Then she gave him a drink or two. 


___ “William,” says she, softly, “I want to ask you to 
_ forgive me. That’s why I brought you here. You were 
_ always good to me—too good, and I’ve been a foolish 


: girl.” 


_ He was a little wary of her at first. “This is a sud- 


den change from last night,” says he. 


VV little white fists, 
“T’ve found something out about—about Francis—Mr. 


Small. I—I loved him, and trusted him, And do you 


= know what he has been doing? He ‘had another girl 
and he has been lying to me all along. He has been’mak- 
_ ing a fool of me. 


It nearly broke my heart; then I 
realized that I had never réally loved him and it was 
easy to hate him. He made a fool of me, William. Oh, 
I’m so ashamed!” = 
__ And she started to cry. It was working pretty. 


“You love that dirty murderer, don’t you?” Frinn - 
Ine,” says she, between sobs. “What will I do?” 


____ Then she pulled what I thought was pretty hot stuff, 
“William,” says, she, clenching her 


# 


“TI have no one to help me, no one to take care of 


“T'll take care of you, darling,” he says. “Marry me.” 

He was crazy for that girl, you could see it in his 
eyes. She threw her arms around his neck and kissed 
him. “TI will,” she says. 

For an hour Frinn hugged her and kissed her, and 
she filled him full of liquor and bull. I was getting 
cramped up, hiding in the closet behind the couch, with 
a peek-hole I’d made to look through. 


RINN was getting drunk; he was basking in her 
_ smile, and she was soft-soaping him. 
“I don’t see why you didn’t kill him, William,” says 

she suddenly. “I would have, if I’d been you. I thought 

you weren't very brave to let me go the way you did.” 
Frinn didn’t say anything for a moment; then he 

says, thickly, “I did kill him, Marie. At least, he’s.as 

good as dead.” 

“What do you mean?” says she. 

Frinn hesitated. The girl prodded him with a word or 
two. “I hate him,” says she. “Tell me, William. I 
love you. I wish you had killed him.” : 

“I poisoned the old lady,” says Frinn, suddenly, hiss- 
ing the words so that I could scarcely hear. “I did it to 
get you back, honey. I planted the arsenic in that candy © 
Small brought; I took it out of his laboratory. I did 
it for you, darling, He’ll be convicted of murder and 
then we'll both have our revenge.” : = 

Hot dog! I stepped out from the closet then, and 
stood before him. He nearly passed out; he went yel- 


- low and green, and then a sickly white. 


“What—” he gasps. 

“You're under arrest,” says I, “for the murder of 
Mrs. Wilton.” : 7 

“God!” he gasped. Then he let out a scream. “You = 
hell-cat!” he howled, making a pass at the dame, who 
had listened with gleaming eyes as she saw her sweetie 
Small saved from death. 

She screamed; she was between me and the guy and — 
I couldn’t get him. He lunged at her with a knife, 
but I kicked it out of his hand and covered him. — 

“Stop!” says I, “or I'll shoot you full of lead.” 

“Damn you!” he yelled, and he came at me like a 
wild man. I fired, trying to wing him; got him in the. 
arm, but he didn’t stop, and we crashed over the couch 
and fell in a heap on the rug. : 

Well, there was quite a wrestling match for a time ; 
he was wild, and goofy at that. 

Even while I was battling, I was happy. Because I. 
knew I had him for sure. If he had denied his con- 
fession it would have been hard to prove; he could have 
said he was filling the girl full of hop to make an im- 
pression. ae 

At last, after he’d batted me around some, I got a 


_ Strangle-hold on him, and put all my juice into it. He 


kicked and gasped; the girl had run screaming for help, 
but by the time the cop came I had Frinn subdued. 


Larry stopped. The reporter had taken down the 
story. “You'll let me use it?” he said. __ 

“Sure,” said the big detective. “Help yourself. We've 
got Frinn cold. He came across and confessed again, 
when he saw there was no use. He'll get it. Small 
was released.” Sa 

“And the girl?” asked the reporter. 

“Oh, she’s all right,” said Larry. “I think Small’s 
going to marry her. She surely saved his neck,” ee 


oS The Amazing Adventures of Professor Forrester 


| | a 
A Novelette of Astonishment (3 
By SEABURY QUINN 


Quinn cuts loose with both barrels in this story. Strange events, eerie 

| happenings, a sinister plot, an atmosphere of weird mystery—you will find 

them all here. And they make your scalp bristle. . . . Professor Forrester, 

detective extraordinary, is all but baffled by the mysterious death of his 

friend and colleague, Professor Jonas Podkin. Rosalie, however, aids him 

no little in untangling the skein of the riddle. The girl is become almost as 

clever as her sagacious Uncle Harvey. . . . By and large, here’s a neat bit 

= || of work and a good story—as thrilling a thing as we've read this year.—E. B. 


w-\ROFESSOR HARVEY FORRESTER drew a 
P white silk handkerchief from the breast pocket of 


his primly untidy jacket and industriously polished - 


the lenses of his neat, rimless pince-nez. Then he re- 
placed the glasses on his thin, aquiline nose and stared 
_ disgustedly at the pile of examination papers before him. 
“Tdiots!” he muttered. “Numbskulls! Imbeciles! I 
took particular pains to impress the fact that the remains 
of the Proto-Egyptians are preserved because they were 


- puried in the hot, dry sand, and that. embalming wasn't — 


practiced to any extent in prehistoric times, yet every 
paper here says—” : 
Br-r-r-ring—r-r-r-ring! The shrill, sharp chime of 
his telephone bell cut short his oration. 
“Hello!” he barked, snatching the receiver from its 
hook. — \ 
The soft, low rasp of somebody breathing laboriously 
came distinctly over the wire, then: “Rosalie speaking, 
Uncle Harvey,” a soft, rather high-pitched voice an- 
“nounced. 
“Yes?” Though Professor Forrester was not aware 
of it, the strident note of ill-temper had faded from his 
tones, and his thin, stern features had softened per- 
ceptibly at the sound of the girl’s voice. “Yes?” he 
_wepeated. “What is it?” : 
“Uncle Harvey—” again the soft, gasping interruption 
to the words—“can you come over here right away, 
please? I’m at Professor Podkin’s. Professor—Podkin 
—is—dead !” 


“Eh?” Forrester returned ‘sharply. “Podkin—dead ? 


Good heavens! Yes, of course; I’ll be right over.” 
Pausing only to snatch gloves, stick and hat from the 
hhall-rack as he hurried to the door, the Professor swung 
across the campus toward the adjacent village where 
his friend and colleague, Jonas Podkin, lay dead. 


e 


- “Poor Podkin; poor chap!” he kept repeating as the 


ferrule of his cane beat time with his sharp heel-clicks . 
on the frosty ground. “Poor fellow, poor old Pod! 


- -* Editor's note: This is the fourth of a new series of stories 


tes. The fifth will appear in the next issue. Back copies 
tai dr 


ishers for 25c each, 


hat Seabury Quinn is writing exclusively for Rua DErEctive. 


ing the first three stories will be mailed to any address by. } 
= 5? = eu find rele? 


I always told: him that “appetite of his would be his 
death some day!” se 


THE pretty little cottage where fat little Professor 
Podkin had lived and worked among his beloved 
books on Zend and Sanscrit, and had finally yielded 
up his life, presented the conventional scene when For- 
rester, almost breathless from his hurried tramp, 
mounted the front steps. Several kindly, helpful neigh- 
bors whispered together in the hall, somewhere upstairs 
a woman wept softly, the family physician, with the 
professionally sympathetic look reserved for such occa- 
sions, ruffled a sheaf of papers at the library desk, his 
fountain pen rapidly filling in the spaces reserved for 
statistical information in the death certificate. = 
_ “Yes,” he informed Professor Forrester as they shook 
hands, “it was sudden. Acute indigestion, you know. 
These heavy-set fellows, with a fondness for indigesti- 
ble foods, usually go that way, sooner or later.. Too 
bad; very sad case; so unnecessary, too.” He scratched _ 
the figures “56” in the blank marked “age” as Forrester, — 
treading softly, turned and mounted the stairs. es 
“Mrs. Podkin—” Forrester took the widow’s trem- — 
bling white hand in both his, then paused, his earnest 
look and tear-filled eyes continuing his message of con-_ 
dolence and promise of help more effectually than any 
spoken words. 2 eee 
“Th—thank you, Professor Forrester,” she faltered, 
“T can hardly realize it. Jonas seemed so well at lunch- 
eon. You know—” she wiped her eyes furtively and 
bit her lips in a vain effort at self-control—“you know, 
he’d been feeling unwell for several days, and today 
was the first time he seemed to care about eating any-_ 


thing. We had just the sort of luncheon he liked, too 


—calf’s liver and bacon—and he ate with such an appe-- 
tite. Then he went into the study to lie down fora 
while before going on with his work, and when I went 
in to waken hin at four o’clock—he—he was in con: 
vulsions!” Her restraint gave way utterly and she 
bowed her head on her hands while her shoulders shook __ 
with sobs. = 2 ee 
Forrester patted her arm with awkward kindness. 
“Yes?” he prompted gently, feeling instinctively she 
discussing the tragedy. 


“JT ran in to him,” she went on, drying her eyes, “and 
called, ‘Jonas!’ and he seemed to grow worse at the 
sound of my voice. Just as I turned to run from the 

room I heard Doctor Delaval coming up the front walk, 
and rushed out to him. He came right in and did what 
he could for Jonas; but it was too late. My poor dar- 
ling died while we were trying to get Doctor Hondell on 
the *phone.” : : 
~“U'm?” Forrester wrinkled his brow. “Who is Doc- 
tor Delaval? I’ve heard Jonas speak of him, but I don’t 


_ think I’ve ever met him.” . 


“He’s an Orientalist,” she responded, “very much in- 
’ terested in Yoga. He and Jonas were working on some 
sort of codification of the system. I didn’t understand it 
very well, but they were together a great deal, and Jonas 
was giving more and more time to it. Indeed, it seemed 
to me, sometimes, he neglected his university work for 
Doctor Delaval’s.” 
“U’m?” Forrester repeated. 
to say he tried to help Jonas?” 
“Yes—oh, yes! He’s a physician as well as a scholar, 
you know, and happened to have a case of medicines 
with him today. He gave Jonas an injection of strych- 
nine, and it seemed to revive him for a moment, but— 
but the dear boy was too far gone for anything to help, 
and—” again the hot tears drowned her words, and 


“Did I understand you 


Forrester gave her shoulder another reassuring pat as 


he turned from the room and sought his ward. 
“All right, Uncle Harvey,” the girl whispered as he 
beckoned her. She threw her arms about Emma Podkin 


and gave her a parting kiss of sympathy as she followed 


= -of ‘his. 


the Professor out into the chilly April twilight. 


HEY strode along the tree-bordered street in silence, 
* busy with their thoughts. Finally the girl whis- 
pered: “Uncle Harvey, will you promise not to laugh?” 
“Eh?” Forrester came out of his brown study and 
blinked owlishly at her through his glasses. “Laugh, 
child? I don’t feel like laughing. [—” 
_ “T mean,” she interrupted, “please don’t laugh at what 
_I want to say. I—I don’t like it.” 
_ The Professor regarded her narrowly. She was a 
remarkable young woman, this eighteen-year-old ward 
The offspring of an American soldier and a 
Filipino mother, she had been sold into slavery by a 


- villainous uncle shortly after her parents’ death, and had 
_ served years of apprenticeship in a den of Singapore 
_ eriminals before Forrester found and adopted her. 
~_tensely American, loving her father’s people with a love 


In- 


‘that was almost idolatry, she had ‘not yet learned to 
-spéak English well enough to control her vocabulary in 
times of stress, and the Professor wondered if her odd 
_ Statement were the result of inability to express herself 


__as he answered qttestioningly, “You don’t like what, 
child?” 


“The way Professor Podkin died. I had luncheon with 
him and Mrs. Podkin and Emma, you know, and he 


seemed well enough while we were at table, and—” 


“Of course,” Forrester interrupted soothingly. “He 
had acute indigestion, my dear. It comes on as sud- 


_ denly as heart disease, and doesn’t often give its victim 


- 


much warning.”, 


“Yes, I’know, but—there was something odd about 
the way Doctor Delaval attended him, sir. 


Professor: 
- Podkin had taken off his house coat and covered him- 


_ self with a rug before he lay down on the study couch 
to sleep, and the window was open a few inches from 


the bottom—the couch was directly under the window, 
aoe 


te 


ept. When Mrs. Podkin came screaming from 


he said he liked the fresh air to blow over him 


_the study, Emma and I ran in, and Doctor Delaval cam 


in with Mrs. Podkin a moment later. He had a litt! 

medicine case with him, and, though I have seen hii 
at the Podkin house many times, that is the first time 
I ever saw him carry such a case. It seemed to me he 
already had a syringe filled with something, for he hard- 
ly. seemed to hesitate a moment before he rolled the 


_ Professor’s sleeve up and shot something into his arm. 


And—” she paused a moment, as though to marshal 
her words or bring her memory into line before con- 
tinuing—“he injected whatever it was into Professor 
Podkin’s left arm.” ~ 

“Wellr” Forrester asked, faintly amused at her ear- 
nestness. 

“That was the arm nearest the window and farthest 
from him. It would have been easier for him to shoot 
his injection into Professor Podkin’s right arm; but he 
didn’t. He pulled the couch out from the wall a little, 
closed the window, and slipped in between the couch, 
and the wall before he rolled the Professor’s sleeve up — 
and applied the medicine.” 

“U'm!” Forrester mulled over her information while — 
they walked a hundred feet or so. “That as queer, 
Rosalie, Mighty queer. People do some odd things 
when they’re excited, I know; but you’d think, if the 
man is a physician, constant practice would have taught 
him to choose the nearer arm. I—wonder—if—” 

“What?” she prompted, leaning nearer and slipping 
her gloved fingers through the crook of his elbow. 

“Oh, nothing. I was just wondering if he chose the 
left arm in order to make the strychnine injection work 
faster. ~However, I’ll call Hondell on the ‘phone as 
soon as we get home. 

“I’m sorry to have to upset your theory, my dear,” 
he told the girl an hour later as he finished a brief 
colloquy with Doctor Hondell, “but everything seems 
quite all right. ‘Hondell verified the fact that Delaval 
injected strychnine, and nothing else, into Podkin’s arm, 


and tells me it was one of the best things he could have 


done for him, but the poor chap was so far gone that 
even strychnine couldn't keep his overworked engine — 
going.” 
“Oh!” Rosalie responded. But the stubborn line of 
her flowerlike mouth as she bent her blonde, bobbed 
head over her embroidery frame showed she had not 


‘abandoned her suspicions, no matter how damaging the 
~ family physician’s opinion might be to them. 


II 


“HELLO, Professor!” the young man greeted cheer- 


fully as Forrester answered the vigorous ringing — 
of the front doorbell three nights later. “Do you know 
men = 

“Perfectly,” the Professor replied after a quick, 
shrewd scrutiny of the other’s features. “You’re Carter, 
25; and a very good student you were, too, even if you — 
did always insist that the Proto-Egyptians—” 

“Oh, have a heart, sir!” the other besought with a 
laugh. “Can’t we let the dead past bury its dead in the 
dust of Egypt?’ May I come in?” . 

“Surely,” Forrester held the door open courteously — 
for his guest, then led the way to the drawing-room. 
“Rosalie, this is Mr. Carter, one of my former students; 
Mr. Carter, this is my ward, Miss Osterhaut.” — —S 

Customary amenities exchanged, Professor Forrester — 
proffered a cigar to his caller and stuffed his own pipe 


_ to overflowing with a generous handful of black, long 
cut tobacco. 


“What are you doing these days, Carter?” 
he began, by way of opening conversation. — : 


 -*That’s just it,” the other returned, puffing apprecia- 
tively at an excellent perfecto. 1 
matter, sir. I’m working for the National Life Insur- 
ance Company, and doing mighty well at it.” : 
“Fine!” Forrester congratulated. “But if you're try- 
ing to sell me a policy—” 


occurred, I understand.” 


_ he wer 


“That’s just what's. the 


“Not a chance!” Carter scoffed. “I know you too 


well. Besides, I’m not in the selling end. I’m a claim 


investigator. I'd like to get some information from you, 
if you don’t mind.” 
“pm afraid Pll not be much good as an actuary—” 


‘the Professor began, but the insurance man waved his 


protest aside. - 


- twenty-five thousand dollars, Mrs. Robertson died of 


acute indigestion two months ago, and Delaval happened _ 
to be calling on her when the seizure occurred, and tried — 
to render first aid. Didn’t make a very good job of it, 
though. He gave her a shot of strychnine in the arm, — 
but she was gone before her hysterical maid could find 
a doctor. goes : 
“Oh, sure—” he glanced from the Professor to Rosalie 
and back again—“everything was right as raifi. 
ical certificate and everything. Doctors said the treat- 
ment he gave both Mrs. Robertson and Professor Podkin — 
was the best possible in the circumstances—but just the 
same my company isn’t going to pay out fifty thousand © 


“STY\ON'T move!’ Rosalie’s warning was almost a scream as she launched — 
herself across the room. Next instant she landed heavily on the rose-_ 


colored rug... . | 


“‘*Ah! Have youkilledit? Be careful!’ ; | 
“Under the girl’s crushing heels protruded a cable-like cylinder some nine or 
ten inches in length, one end twitching viciously, the other lying quiescent. 
“No need to tell a man traveled through the wild places of the world what 
it was that writhed beneath Rosalie’s feet. Forrester recognized the thing — 


instantly—” 


 “7’d like to get some data on Professor Podkin’s 
death. You were at the house a few minutes after it 


Forrester stiffened slightly in his chair. “Do I under- 


stand you intend contesting Professor Podkin’s policy?” - 


he asked.” 
“We-el,” the young man hesitated a moment, “Tm 


not sure’ we'd be exactly justified in contesting it, but — 
 there’s' something queer about it, just the} same. 
_ you happen to know a man by the name of Delaval?” 


Do 


- Rosalie, who had been playing idly with a string of 


amber beads—an oriental habit of which she had never — 


been able to break herself—tet the polished globules 


slip through her tapering fingers and leaned toward the 


ker. “You want to know about Doctor Delaval?” 


she asked, her slightly quickened breath seeming to drive 


the words through her lips with more than usual force. 


“Be still, Rosalie!” Forrester cut in irritably. Then 
to Carter: — : 


“What about him?’ 

“Well, sir, he had a policy on Professor Podkin’s life 
for fifty thousand dollars. Claimed he and the Prof. 
were engaged in some sort of scientific research together 
and that he stood to lose the labor of a lifetime if Pro- 


~ fessor Podkin died:before they finished %it.” 


“Yes? Well?” 


Well, that might be all right, too. I don’t ‘stppose 
you can get any hard and fast monetary valuation on a — 
‘man’s personal contribution to science, and if he was . 


actually working with Podkin, as he claims, I reckon 


he’d have an insurable interest in his life. But he had a — 
Claimed she and 1: 
was tl 


policy on Mrs. Wilma Robertson, too. 
e studying together to bring some great tru 
the world, and he lwe as a Co-wor 


othe 


iron men on top of twenty-five in two cases so much — 
alike until somebody’s told us how come-and why. ‘Can 
you blame us?” — 


“Excuse me a moment, please?” Rosalie rose quickly : 


from her chair and hurried from the room. 


ROFESSOR FORRESTER sucked thoughtfully. at 
his pipe, staring at the crackling logs in the drawing- 
room fireplace. Carter cast an admiring glance after 


Rosalie, then turned, his gaze fireward and joined the aS 


Professor in pensive silence. ee 
“Do you mind if I tell Mr. Carter what I told you — 
the other day, Uncle Harvey?” Rosalie asked as she 


returned from upstairs, a small parcel of white linen 


in her hand. = = = 
“Not at all; go ahead,” Forrester nodded acquiescence, 

ae returned ‘to his thoughtful study of the shifting — 

flames. a 


rative, “is something else I wanted to show you, Uncle 


Re 


Med- — 


for his memory recalled her story even as she put her 
correction into words: 
“But Doctor Delaval rolled Professor Podkin’s sleeve 
up before he injected the strychnine, and didn’t roll it 
down again. That shirt sleeve was turned up, just that 
way, until the undertaker’s men came for the body. I 
made sure of that by asking Emma before I begged the 
_ shirt from her. I told you I didn’t like the way Pro- 
fessor Podkin died, Uncle Harvey!” 
_ “Sister—” Tom Carter looked frank admiration at 
-_ Rosalie—“you’re a queen! If everybody could use their 
eyes and their beans like you do—” he broke off and 
made a vague, but vastly complimentary, gesture with 
both, hands. “T’ll give this Doctor Delaval a ring to- 
morrow and have him down at my office. He’ll have 
some tall explaining to do before he gets my company 
_ to hand him a check for any fifty thousatid smackers.” 
__ Forrester knocked the ashes from his pipe. “Let us 
know when this Delaval person makes his appointment 
for the interview, will you, please, Carter?” 
“Sure,” the other agreed enthusiastically, “Will you 
sit in the game with me, sir?” Se: 
: Forrester’s. narrow, aristocratic nostrils were twitch- 
_ ing with excitement, but he managed an excellent imita- 
__ tion of his frosty classroom smile as he replied: “I shall 
not be idle, young man, depend on that.” 


es iil 


eZ “NO: sir, Doctor Delaval isn’t in, right now,” the neat 
: colored maid informed the Professor and Rosalie 
as they stood before the door of Delaval’s Sixteenth 
_ Street apartment the following afternoon. “I don’t 
__ know just when to expect him back, either.” 
____Forrester beamed kindly on her through his glasses. 

_ “T think we'll wait for him—a little while, at any rate. 
__ He was expecting us.” Surreptitiously, as he spoke, he 
inserted the toe of his narrow shoe between the door 
and the jamb. By the time he had concluded his an- 
- nhouncement he was half-way through the portal, Rosalie, 

ever quick to act on suggestion, close at his heels. 
__“T don’t think—” the maid began dubiously, but the 

_ Professor gave her no time to voice objection. 

: “We'll wait in the living-room a little while,” he told 
_ her, passing his hat, gloves and stick to her with the 
_ air of one thoroughly assured of his welcome. “Come, 
Rosalie,” he led the way through the arched door to the 


_+room beyond, “the doctor is apt to be-home any mo- - 
ed y p y : 


ment, you know.” : 
_. His air of perfect assurance carried the day. The 
_ servant closed the door, deposited his outdoor things 
- ona chair and went quietly to her quarters at the rear 
of the house. 
__~ Forrester continued his réle of expected and familiar 
_ guest. Producing his short-stemmed briar pipe, he 
loaded it with a generous -charge of rank tobacco, set it 
_ alight, then stared about the room with a quick, stock- 
taking glance, : 
___ It was a gorgeous place. Every item of furnishing 
-' proclaimed it the abode of a-man of wealth, taste and 
_ refinement. 
_) paper in which ani indistinct, almost invisible pattern in 
_a slightly lighter shade traced the design of piling cirrus 
_ clouds against an autumn sky. The floor was covered 
_ with a marvelous Chinese rug with coral background 
and figures of old blue, and low chairs, heavily uphol- 
-Stered in long-napped mohair and finest needlepoint, in- 
vited the visitor to rest. Under the arch of a Parian 
ble mantel a log fire snapped and crackled behind a 
arred brass fender, while a tiny ormolu clock 


0 ————SsS&#RREAL DETECTIVE TALES 


“The hypo—” Forrester began, then checked himself, » 


The walls were hung with a light gray 


_ Its color was a rich, deep red, 


RY STORIES = 


with porcelain face and gilded hands beat off the minutes 


with sharp, musical clicks. Pictures in profusion lined 
the walls—a landscape by an apt pupil of Corot, one or 
two Botticellis, a dark Flemish interior by Frans Hals, 
and a single, life-sized portrait of the face and shoulders 
of a medieval gentleman above the mantel, se 

The likeness was done after the manner of Tiziano of 
Cadore, no detail left to the beholder’s imagination, every 
item portrayed with photographic fidelity. The subject 
was a man in early middle life, light-haired, blue-eyed, 
with full, red lips and a look of gentle melancholy soften- 
ing his pale, austere features, As far as could be seen, 
he was dressed in a doublet of white satin thickly sewn 
with seed pearls, and about his neck hung several golden 
collars, emblems of knightly orders. But his beard was 
his outstanding characteristic. In sharp contrast to his 
hair and mustache, which were almost blond, it was jet 
black, yet, by some trick of the artist’s colors, perhaps, 
it showed a bluish tinge in certain lights, and, looking 
from the blue-black beard to the pensive blue eyes above, 
there appeared a hint, the merest suggestion, of wolfish- 
ness. 

Rosalie stood beside Professor Forrester and viewed 
the portrait long and earnestly. “I do not like it,” she 
pronounced. “He is cruel, an animal, a beast—and he 
much resembles Doctor Delaval.” ; 

Forrester nodded, then turned his eyes from the pic- 
ture and strolled across the room to examine a small 
black leather hand-case, such as physicians use to carry 
their medicines. 

Picking up the satchel, he pulled tentatively at its 
lock, failed to force it, and rested the case against the 
marble top of the table. As he did so, the smooth 
leather slipped along the polished marble slab, colliding - 
with a vase of drooping flowers and thrusting it back- 
ward toward the window. There was a scraping sound, 
the tinkle of thin glass striking wood, then the crash of. 
shattered crystal, and a specimen case, which had stood — 
at the extreme edge of the table, concealed by the jar 
of flowers, crashed to the polished floor beyond the edge 
of the rug. 


“TYRAT it!” Forrester exclaimed. “Now I have done 

“it!” He leaned over the medicine bag, intent on 
forcing it open without further delay, shook his head in 
vexation, and straightened abruptly, his eyes narrowed 


~ with sudden strain. The motion of his head had dis- 


lodged his pincé-nez, leaving him almost blinded. 
“Confound it!” he ejaculated, bending toward the 
floor with outstretched, groping fingers. “I’m getting 
as butter-fingered as—” 
“Uncle Harvey, stop! Don’t move!” Rosalie’s warning — 
was almost a scream as she launched herself across the 
room, cannoning into the Professor and hurling him 
backward a foot or more. Next instant she rose in the 
air like a bouncing ball, brought her slim ankles together 
with a click and landed heavily-on the rose-colored rug, 
the sharp French heels of her little black kid pumps 
grinding down on a spot which could have been covered 
by a silver dollar. 
“What on earth—” Forrester demanded half angrily, 
as he reached into his waistcoat pocket, found a pair of 
emergency glasses and thrust them on his nose with an 
irritated, chopping gesture. “Have you gone completely 
crazy—ah! Have you killed it? Be careful!” : 
Under the girl’s crushing heels protruded a cablelike © 
cylinder some nine or ten inches in length, one end — 
twitching viciously, like the released end of a coiled 
steel spring, the other lying quiescent against the rug. — 
p red, almost exactly simulating — 
st, narrow bands of black 


groundw th w band: 


25) 


and yellow cutting through 
No need to tell a man traveled through the wild places 
of the world what it was that writhed beneath Rosalie’s 
feet, Forrester recognized the thing instantly—now that 
his glasses had restored his usual -keenness of vision. It 
was a coral snake, the smallest and deadliest . of all 
-yenomous reptiles, and its plunt-nosed head lay within 
an inch of where the Professor’s fallen glasses shone 
dimly... 
~ “Careful!”. he repeated, placing 
Rosalie’s and bearing firmly down on the broken-backed, 
- but still faintly wriggling, serpent. “Careful, my dear, 
- there’s a lot of vitality in these little devils, and a single 
“touch of their fangs is death. Ah, so! 1 think it’s safe 
for you to step back now.” 

‘He gave an added pressure to his foot, made sure the 
reptile was completely harmless, then withdrew his foot, 
staring downward wonderingly. “What the dickens was 

. that thing doing here?” he demanded. z 
“Tt was in a glass case behind those flowers,” the girl 
supplied. “Right where the sun would shine on it. 


When you pushed the flower-vase back you jogged the — 
T wouldn’t have ~ 


case the snake was in off the table. 
‘noticed it against the red rug, but its head happened to 
be over one of the blue figures just as you reached down, 
and I saw it rise to strike you. Wak” she lapsed into 
oriental speech as was her wont when excited. “Many 
serpents have I seen in Singapore and India, my lord, 


but never one which strikes without coiling, This worm - 


¥ 


is brother to the devil, master! 
“F think you’re right,” the Professor agreed as he 
unfolded his, handkerchief, carefully wrapped the dead 
reptile in it and thrust the grisly parcel into his jacket 
pocket. “Come, let’s get out of this before Delaval 
comes back and finds us. T don’t think he’d relish our 
killing his pets.” = : 
During their short walk down Sixteenth Street, while 
looking for a cruising taxi, and while they bowled home 
over the smooth asphalt roads to the college suburb, 
Professor, Forrester wrinkled his brow and wagged his 
head perplexedly. “Delaval—Delaval?” he repeated 
over and over to himself musingly. “Delaval—where 
+—-when—” : 


colored maid-of-all-work, had served coffee before 
the drawing-room fire, and Forrester was solacing him- 
self with his pipe while Rosalie puffed contentedly at 
her cigarette, curled up in her chair before the burning 
logs like a pussy-cat upon her cushion, when the Pro- 
fessor suddenly broke the peaceful postprandial calm. 
“T have it!” he announced, rising and striding ex- 
‘itedly across the hearth till he looked directly into his 
ward’s startled, upturned eyes. “T have. it, my dear. 
i it all afternoon, but, by Jupiter 


“SPINNER was finished, Amaryllis Washington, the 


I’ve been chewing on 1 

Pluvius, I’ve got it now!” : 

- “What?” asked the. girl -wonderingly. Rees 
“Delaval!” he replied, as though annoyed at her ob- 

tuseness... “Delaval, of course; what else? — It’s pro- 

nounced Della-val, but look at the spelling! It’s de 

Laval, and. that was the family name of Giles de Retz, 

who was hanged and burned at Nantes in 1440 for 

wholesale murder!” _ SS 


- “Q-oh!” Rosalie started up, but Forrester was burst- 


he red at irregular intervals. — 


his foot alongside 


erer  ‘ 
tale For 
= 


He hurried to the study, ruffled through the telephone 
finally barked, “Give me Potomac 49325, — 


directory, 
lease. ees 

“Hello, Carter? Forrester speaking,” he announced, 
when his connection was made. “About the Podkin in-- 
surance policy payable to Doctor Delaval , withhold pay- 
ment—absolutely refuse any compromise settlement, 
even—till you’ve heard from me,” - 

“Take it in low, Professor,” Carter replied with a 
chuckle. “Don’t you go advising ducks to swim or — 
cats to eat liver. I wouldn’t pay that bimbo a counter- 
feit Turkish piaster till I know why he was Johnny- 
on-the-spot when two perfectly good risks kicked the — 
bucket.” : 

“Pit telt you, if you can wait till tomorrow after- 
noon!” Forrester promised. “I’ve got some researches 
to make, but I think I’ve caught the scent of the most 
villainous plot I’ve ever encountered.” 


IV 


ROFESSOR FORRESTER had no classes the fol- 

lowing morning, but he found plenty to occupy his 
time. When Cassidy, the janitor of the Science Build-_ 
ing, arrived to begin his daily round of duties he found 
Forrester hard at work with scalpel, tweezers, micro- 
scope and a bewildering array of apparatus in the bio- 
logical laboratory, and a little later Wilson, the assistant 
librarian, was kept busy supplying a number of obscure 
works on zoology and toxicology in response to the 
Professor’s urgent calls. 

At half-past one, fifteen minutes later than his usual — 
time, the Professor came home to luncheon, and did 
full justice to the broiled Irish bacon, 
tea which Amaryllis placed before him. 

‘Rosalie, my dear,” he remarked, as he filled his 


pipe for his after-luncheon smoke, “I think we’re going : 
Yes—an eminently en- 


to have a very pleasant time. 
joyable occasion.” 
“Hou?” the girl laughed softly, lapsing into her quaint 


patois of mixed oriental and occidental speech. “Is my — = 


master about to confound the wicked one?” 

“Quite so,” he assured her, puffing with lazy ‘enjoy- 
ment at the use-blackened briar. 
the wicked one is about to be most confoundedly con- 
founded, I think.” ee SASS 

“Mistu Cyarter wants ter speak ter yuh, sth,” 
Amaryllis informed him. 
Vesti 

“Hold everything, Professor,” Tom Carter’s cheerful 
voice. announced as Forrester picked up the “phone. — 


“Delaval wants a conference with me at his house at 
three this afternoon, and I’d like to have a big armiul 


of alibis to hand him when he asks for a showdown.” 
“Very well,” Forrester returned. 


three.” 


“PI be there, sir, if they have to carry me there on 
a stretcher |? = ee 
“Er, Carter,” the Professor suggested tentatively, 


3 : : er pen fa) 
“perhaps you'd better have a policeman within call; we 


might—” 


Sally Lunn and — = 


“Quite so, my dear; 


“He says hit’s mos’ impo’tant. = 


‘orrester retu “Meet me at the 
corner of Sixteenth and Q Streets at ten minutes of 


i == 
: ot 00P evening,’ Carter greeted his host as the col- 
SS — ored maid showed him, the Professor and Rosalie 
into Delaval’s sumptuous living-room. “This is Pro- 
fessor Forrester of the School of Anthropology at Ben- 
jamin Franklin University, an old friend of Professor 
- Podkin’s and mine; and this is Miss Osterhaut. I 
brought *em along this afternoon to give me moral sup- 

port and all that, you know.” 

Doctor Delaval nodded frigidly to the Professor in 
_acknowledgment of the introduction, but did not trouble 


to rise from his chair. Rosalie he ignored completely. : 


“T fail to see why you require moral support from 
strangers in a plain business transaction,” he replied 
coldly. “Your company owes me money and has re- 
fused to pay it up to date. I now demand that you 
fulfill your obligations.” As he spoke he pulled out a 

_ drawer of the small desk at which he sat and produced 
a packet of papers. : 
_ Forrester and Rosalie glanced uncomfortably about 

__ the room, for their host made no offer of seats. Finally 
_ the Professor sank into the nearest chair, and Rosalie 
_ glided across the room with the lithe grace acquired in 


years of intensive study of oriental dancing, and seated — 


herself near the window, being careful to draw both 
_ feet up from the floor and tuck them securely under her. 
The Professor glanced at the picture above the fire- 
place, then at the man beside the desk. The resemblance 
_ between the painted features and the cold, pale counte- 
‘nance of his host was remarkable. Like the picture, 
_ Delaval possessed a wealth of light-brown hair and a 
_ curling mustache of the same shade, and his strong, 
_ rather prominent chin was adorned with a close-cropped 
‘Van Dyke beard of intense black, a feature to single him 
out in any crowd, no matter how large. His eyes were 
blue and cold as the agate eyes of an image, and the 
_ lips which showed between his light mustache and dark 
beard were well-formed and vivid red, but thin, and 
habitually set in a sort of sneering smile*as though. he 
regarded his fellows in general with a kind of pitying 
_ contempt. ‘Trained to note physical characteristics_in 
_ Bushmen or Esquimaux, Thibetans or fellaheen, when 
neither camera nor notebook were available for memo- 
_ randum, and memory must be relied on, Forrester was 
_ Studying his subject with the intentness of a professional 
anthropologist when his scrutiny was broken by the 
__ sound of the other’s voice. =e ' 
, “I have here the copy of Professor Podkin’s death 
Certificate,” he was saying, “and it indicates he died of 
- acute indigestion. Here—” he held out a second paper 
_ >—“is the receipt for the last premium on the policy of 
_ insurance on his life held by me, and here—” he placed 
__a third document on the desk beside the others—‘“‘is the 
_-policy itself. My case is complete. The contingency 
__ upon which you agreed to pay me $50,000 has occurred, 
_ hamely, Professor Podkin’s death, and I demand my 
- Money, sir. There is nothing more to be said in the 
- matter. ‘That is all.” 
_— Forrester crossed his thin knees and laid his long, 
, slender fingers together, tip to tip, gazing studiously at 
he fire behind the bright brass fender. “Not quite all,” 
“he objected mildly. “There are one or two little matters 
to be gone into, I think.” 
_ “Ah? Indeed?” Delaval returned sneeringly, his thin 
lips curling back from his gleaming teeth in open con- 
tempt of this bookish little man who dared question his 
tatement. “Perhaps you can shed some light on the 
stery 
= He cast a disdainful glance at Carter, — 
Perhaps,” Forrester agreed, his gaze : 


= fire. 
younger man, without raising his eyes, and his voice 


_ America. 2 


which seems to be puzzling our young friend 


tunately, h 


“Carter,” he turned his head slightly toward the 


assumed the thin, metallic tone he used only in lecture 
hall, “do you happen to know what wourali is?” Be 

“No, sir,” the other returned wonderingly, _ Delaval 

leaned a little farther forward, and his sardonic smile 
lost some of its bitter mirth, becoming more of a gri- 
Mace. : 
“I thought you did not,” Forrester replied almost 
wearily. “Contrary to general misconception, the Am- 
azonian Indians do not poison their arrows with snake 
venom or animal toxins; they employ a black resinoid 
extract from the bark of Sirychnos, toxifera, an in- 
digenous shrub, and anoint their arrowheads with it. 
They call it wourali, but chemists know it as curare. 
When taken internally the concoction has little or no 
effect, but when injected intravenously, as on the tip” 
of an arrow, for instance, it paralyzes the motor nerves 
and produces death by paralysis of respiration. Its ac-— 
tive principle is curarine, the formula of which is. 
C,.H3.ON,. : 

“Now pay particular attention to this: -Strychnine, 
our commercial drug, is obtained from the plant Strych- 
nos ignatia, which is closely allied to that from which 
wourali is made. As you are doubtless aware, strych- 
nine, when taken internally, acts as a powerful neurotic 
stimulant, and produces death by paralysis of the respir- 
atory system, if the dose be large enough. Curiously 
enough, its formula is strikingly similar to that of cur- 
arine, being C,,H,,O,N,. Not identical formule, of . 
course, but similar; very similar. As you probably do 
not know, an injection of a quarter-grain of strychnine 
into the arm, for instance, will result in convulsions and — 
death within a comparatively short time, twenty minutes — 
or so, a somewhat quicker death than the same amount 
taken internally would produce.” 


THE atmosphere of the room was tense, electric, like 
the dead-calm before a cyclone, or the dreadful in- 
stant in the death chamber before the executioner sets 
free the current that hurls the condemned into eternity. 
Carter sat forward in his chair, grasping its arms till 
his knuckles showed white against the skin, Rosalie’s 
topaz eyes were dilated as though she saw some inde- 
scribably horrible thing taking shape before her, and 
once or twice she moistened her lips with the tip of her 
tongue; her soft breathing could be heard across the 
chamber as she leaned forward to catch every word. De- 
laval’s black beard seemed to bristle on his chin and give 
off blue lights like a living thing, his lips were so con: 
tracted that they showed pale and bloodless against hi 
teeth, and his face had gone almost corpse-gray. Onl 


Professor Forrester, still studying the fire, his finger 


tip to tip, seemed unaware of the dramatic tension. 
“We need not go into an extended discussion of the 
reptilia,”” he droned on in his sing-song classroom voice, 
“put it will bé interesting to note that the bites ef cer- 
tain snakes cause symptoms almost exactly like those of 
poisoning by curare. The Indian cobra, for instance, 
causes death in a short time by paralyzing the respiratory 
centers of the nervous system, and so does the bite of the 
king cobra. These snakes belong to the family of elap- 
idz, which includes the death adder and tiger snake of 
Australia and the coral snakes of both North and South 
“The South American coral snake—elaps fulvius, you 
know—carries the deadliest poison of all his tribe, even 
the cobras being comparatively harmless beside him, 
though he is the smallest member of his family. For-— 
ver, he is provided with such short fangs 
x will usually prevent his piercing 


ord 


the skin and ‘injecting his mortal venom into the blood. 


However, his fangs are sufficiently long to penetrate 


an ordinary. linen shirt, perhaps to cut through several 
thicknesses of such thin fabric. a 

“Now, Professor Podkin was found by his wife in a 
‘sort of convulsion just before he died, and when she 
called to him he seemed to become worse. So would. 
a person suffering from strychnine poisoning—or the 


ite of one of these related snakes whose venom sets up_ 


symptoms resembling those of curarine poisoning. if, 
by any odd chance, Podkin had been bitten by, let us 
say, a South American coral snake, an injection of 
strychnine would not only not have helped him, it would 
have hastened his death from the venom. But of course 
—” he raised his eyes for the first time and blinked 
benevolently at his hearers through the lenses of his 
pince-nez—“of course, it’s out of the question that such 
a snake could have bitten Professor Podkin. “There 
‘should not be any such reptiles in this part of the world, 
you know. - 

“Now, as Dr. Delaval has pointed out, he happened to 
be calling at the Podkins’ just as the poor fellow was 


seized with indigestion, and, having his medicine kit - 


handy, he gave him an injection of strychnine. That 
was the best thing he could have done—for indigestion. 
He did the same thing for Mrs. Robertson some time 
before, too, I am informed. 

_ “But in Professor Podkin’s case the doctor was evi- 
dently nervous. The shock of seeing his friend and co- 
worker so ill made him take unnecessary trouble, for, 
instead of injecting his strychnine in Professor Podkin’s 
right arm, which was nearest to him, he walked com- 
pletely around the couch and injected the Jeft arm;-which 
was nearest to the open window by which Podkin had 
been lying asleep. E 
“Tn order to administer the dose he found it necessary 
to roll back Podkin’s sleeve, of course, and on that sleeve 
-was later found a tiny spot of blood. This could not 
have come from the wound made by the hypodermic 


needle, because the sleeve was not rolled down again 
until the undertaker’s assistants came for Podkin’s body. 


“Yesterday afternoon Rosalie and I called on Doctor 
Delaval, to offer our condolences at the loss of his friend ; 
but unfortunately the doctor was out. I’m a clumsy sort 
of individual, and in the course of my blundering about, 
I chanced to knock over a glass specimen-case, and al- 
most died as a consequence, for a half-grown coral snake 
happened to be in that case, and very nearly bit me. 
Thanks to Rosalie’s prompt action, the beast was killed ; 
and as I was sure Doctor Delaval would have no use 
for a dead snake about the house, I removed the carcass. 
“This morning, in the biological laboratory—just as 
a matter of curiosity—I dissected the reptile’s head, and 
found that one of his poison fangs had been removed. 
You see, if he had bitten anyone, he could have made 
~only one wound with his remaining fang, and, while 
that fang was quite long enough to pierce a shirt-sleeve 
—such as Professor Podkin’s, for example—it was so 
small in diameter that an ordinarily large hypodermic 
needle, inserted in the exact spot where the fang had 
penetrated the skin, would obliterate all traces of snake- 
Hite See : 
“By the way, Doctor Delaval, what size needle did 
you use on Professor Podkin?” 


“Ty TOU devil! ~ You uncanny, merciless little devil!” 
* Doctor Delaval had risen from his chair and 
stood staring in a sort of horrified fascination at Profes- 


sor Forrester. His derisive smile was gone, and in its 


dlac 


had come such a-look of animal ferocity as the i 


Professor had never seen on human face. He ground 
his teeth like a wild beast gnashing its fangs before 
springing on its prey, and his cold blue eyes blazed in 
his death-pale face with a demoniacal phosphorescence. 

“Damn you!” he almost shrieked, “you've guessed it! 
Yes, I did it. I killed Podkin—the little fat swine !— 
and I killed the Robertson woman, too. I put my-pretty — 
little pet through the open windows beside which they 
both slept, holding it in a hand encased in a wire-cloth: 
glove, and teased it into biting them. Then I hurried 
away, and came to their houses within the next fifteen — 
minutes, knowing they would be breathing their last by 
then, and would not be able to tell anyone what ailed 
them, for they—poor miserable fools !—didn’t know, — 
themselves. I injected the strychnine in their arms, — 
both to hasten the effect of the snake poison and to 
destroy the traces of the fang’s marks, for I knew no 
idiotic doctor in this city of fools would ever attribute 
their deaths to anything so improbable as snake-bite. 

“T collected for the Robertson death—” he glared de- 
fiantly at Carter—‘“and I should have collected for old 
fat Podkin’s death, too, if it had not been for you, you — 
meddling little busybody!” He turned his infuriated 
glare on Forrester. © z 

“But don’t think you'll ever hail me into court for 
murder, you short-sighted little school teacher!” ; 

With a sweeping movement he yanked out the desk — 
drawer, seized something inside and brandished it above 
his head. It was a gray metal object, about the size and 
shape of a large lemon, and both Forrester and Carter 
‘breathed faster at sight of it. As Captain Forrester, — 
the Professor had seen too many of those things while 
serving with the Ordnance Department during the World 

_ War to be mistaken, and Carter had dodged more than 
one on the contested fields of Picardy and Flanders, It 
was a Lewis bomb, a hand-grenade, not much larger than — 
a child’s fist, but capable of crumpling the room to a 
mass of wreckage if hurled against wall or floor. 

“You'll not take me, I tell you!” Delaval screamed _ 
again. “See there?” he pointed his free hand at the 
portrait above the mantel-shelf. “Do you know who 
that is? Giles de Laval, Lord of Retz and Maréchal of 
France—Bluebeard! He was my ancestor, and I am his - 
reincarnation; but I have bettered his work. He killed 
for pleasure only, while I have made my victims support _ 
me in the state to which one of my noble blood is en- — 


titled. Ha! You think that you—you miserable, slow- __ 


minded Yankees—can take me, Giles de Laval the Sec-- 
ond, to prison? No! None of us leaves this room — 
alive |” ae 

The swishing 
was scarcely audible, even in the deathly stillness follow- 
ing Delaval’s wild outburst, came from the chair in which 
Rosalie crouched. . Then: 


“Uh!” the exclamation was half cry, half grunt, as 


Delaval stumbled half a step forward, twisted sharply to = 


the left and let the bomb fall from his unnerved fingers. 
The thing dropped harmlessly to the soft cushion of the — 
thick Chinese rug at his feet, but neither Forrester nor 
Carter took note of it. : 
Lithe and graceful as a young tigress springing on her 


prey—and as savagely—Rosalie hurled herself from herS= = 
chair with a long, vaulting leap and landed squarely on 


Delaval’s back a split-second after the metal-tipped 
French heel of her little shoe, flung with the unerring ac-_ 


curacy of one trained to cast throwing-knives with = 
deadly effect, had caught him behind the ear, knocking 


him half-unconscious. — 
Below the hem of her modishly short black satin 

afternoon gown one 

peach-bloom gossamer silk and a pump of gleaming 


rustle of silk against silk, so soft it 


of the girl’s extremities. was clad- = 


patent leather, the other showed lily-pale against the red 
_ field of the rug, and, stretched between her slender 
hands, she held the stocking she had ripped off while 
cowering in her chair. 


silken ‘tube into a flying noose, dropped its coil about 
Delaval’s neck and drew the ends together, crossing them 
and straining with all her lithe young strength at the 
knot thus made, while her slender fingers knotted into 
fists and her knuckles kneaded at his spine at the base 
of the skull. : 
The man’s neck muscles stood out like cords, and 
the tendons showed like lines of white against the skin 
of his hands as he strove futilely to break the pitiless 
silken thing that choked the breath from his lungs. His 
mouth opened spasmodically, the tongue protruding be- 


while the blood seemed bursting from his face and his 
deep-sunk eyes started forward horribly, as though 
pushed from behind. 

“Wah, spawn of the sewer,” the girl hissed in a voice 
as venomous as the hiss of a serpent, lapsing into Hindu- 
-stani in her excitement, “qwallal, unclean descendant of 

- thrice-filthy ancestors, would you threaten the life of 
- Forrester Sahib? Worm, snake’s-brother, consorter-with- 
the-crawling-things-of-the-earth, darest thou lift thy ob- 
scene hand against my lord? By the Seven Holy Ones, 
I shall teach thee to kiss the dust before his feet!” 
_ Half strangled, wholly bewildered, all the fight choked 
and frightened from him, the wretched man toppled to 
the floor, and, like a terrier worrying a rat, the girl was 
on top of him, thrusting her bared knee between his. 
shoulder-blades, pulling higshead upward, releasing it to 
bang against the floor, then dragging it upward again 
_ with relentless, neck-breaking jerks. 

“Rosalie!” Forrester commanded sharply: “Stop it; 
you're killing him!” Se 

“Of course,” she answered pantingly, driving her vic- 
tim’s face downward into the rug’s thick nap, then snap- 
ping his neck upward with a short, savage tug. “Of 


life?” = : = 
_ “That will do,” the Professor replied, taking her hands 
in his and forcing her to drop the stocking, “Let him 
up, he—” 

“He’s all wet!’ Mr. Carter supplied, as he flung his 
hundred and ninety-two pounds of bone and muscle 
upon the prostrate Delaval, drew his hands sharply to- 
. gether and snapped steel wristlets on them. “I took 
your advice, Professor, and came prepared with the 
harness,” he explained, dragging his manacled captive to 
his feet. “Come on, you,” he seized Delaval’s collar 
and lifted him from the chair into which he had flung 
him as easily as if he had been a child. Come on to the 
“police. You've gypped the National Lifé Insurance 

Company for the last time.” 


Se: 


PROFESSOR FORRESTER looked almost diffident- 
ly at the serene young woman seated in the taxicab 
beside him. She was still only partially clothed,, for she 


| her mad hunt for new thrills. 
tssue of Ruau Derective Taxus. Tell the 


_ With a quick, dextrous movement she looped the 


tween lips which already began to take on a bluish tinge, 


= course, I shall slay him; did he not imperil my master’s ~ 


_ The neat Professor Forrester story, “Daughters of the Death’s Head,” deals with a sensational | 
phase of present-day American life, revealing the incredible things the modern flapper will do in | 
This remarkable novelette will be published complete in the next | 

arest newsdealer to reserve a copy for you. 


steadfastly refused to resume the stocking with which 
she had nearly put Delaval to death. “It is not fitting 
that a maiden wear that which had encircled the neck of 
a toad,” she informed the Professor when he suggested 
the desirability of her attiring herself conventionally ‘be- 
fore starting for home, and neither commands nor en- 
treaties availed to swerve her from her decision. The 
only concession she made was to put on the pump with — 
which she had floored her adversary before garroting © 
him. 
__ “Why do you wear that absurd thing?” the Professor 
demanded, indicating the golden circlet about her bare 
ankle, cS 

Rosalie raised her stockingless foot and surveyed the | 
slave bracelet about her slim ankle with a look of com-_ 
placency. “Do you remember where you first met me, 
my lord?” she answered irrelevantly. “I was not known _ 
as Rosalie Osterhaut in the house of Chandri Roi, but 
as Mumtaz Banjjan, the Lady Moonflower, and some- 
times only as Banjjan, the slave-girl. Is it not so?” 

“Umpt,” Forrester returned uncomfortably, He ex- 
ceedingly disliked any reference to his ward’s experience 
as an inmate of the zenana, but, in spite of his express 
commands, she occasionally reverted to the subject. 

“Yes,” she continued, turning her foot first one way, 
then another, so that the setting sun’s rays played bril- 
liantly on the little golden links which. lay against her 
white flesh, “Yes, I was a slave,.a barefooted slave with 
bangles on my ankles, then, and Forrester Sahib res- 
cued me from a fate far worse than death by torture. 
On that night I put your foot upon my neck and made 
public acknowledgment that I was yours by right of 
conquest and by my own gift, and I wear this little fetter. 
to remind me of my promise.”’ 

“But hang it all!” Forrester retorted irritably, “you 
know perfectly well there’s no such thing as slavery in 
this country, and I wouldn’t own slaves if it were allowed. 
You'd better take that thing off.” Sc 

The girl bowed her golden head submissively, “For- 
rester Sahib is my lord and I am his slave,” she an-— 
nounced, “If he should desire to beat me I would wel- 
,come his blows as the bride thirsts for her bridegroom’s 
kisses; but while Mumtaz Banjjan lives she will not 
take from off her ankle the symbol of the servitude shé 
would not exchange for an empress’ throne. Rather 
would she kiss the dust of Forrester Sahib’s footprints 
than the lips of any other man upon the earth,” 

The Professor stuffed his pipe and struck a match. 
“You're a quaint little baggage, Rosalie—but you’ve 
risked your life for mine twice in the last twenty-four 
hours. Would you like a new fur coat?” 

Once more Rosalie inclined her head as though in 
utter self-abasement; but something very like a smile 
of satisfaction hovered on her pink lips as she returned 
in a low voice: : 

“Forrester Sahib is the lord of Mumtaz Banjjan’s life — 
and the breath of her mouth and the blood of her 
heart. She has no thought nor wish but such as her 
lord permits; but if it pleases her master to buy his 
slave a coat—a long coat of otter skin with collar and 
cuffs of mink, if he pleases—can the slave do aught 
but humbly accept the token of her master’s favor?” 


‘Starrett’s Masterful Novelette 
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z A Story of Strange Adventures 
By VINCENT STARRETT 


Here’s a brave tale. A tale to startle the most blase. Beginning on a subdued aS 
note, it mounts, inevitably, in a crescendo of sheer terror and ends with a smash 


like a thunderclap. A more absorbing thing we rarely encounter. : 
particularly recommended to those who are tired of the usual sort of story.—E.B. 


TN the Hotel Esperanza, which is the best hotel in San 
§ Angel and the worst in the world, two men sat drink- 

ing whisky. They drank morosely and without en- 
joyment. In the intervals of gloomy conversation they 
turned their eyes sometimes upon the figure of a third 
man, who lay upon the bed, and sometimes through the 
open doorway, across a blistered balcony, to the water- 
front beneath. : 

The sun, half risen from the sea, smoldered on the 
horizon, but for the most part the sea was pale and silver 
gray. the foreground the mists of early morning 
still stréamed above the water, and greenish waves 
L the foundations of the pier. Lines of foam 

rolled in and melted against the sand. In the near 
_ distance rose upward a lazy twist of smoke and two bare 

spars; these served for the moment to mark the inner 
harbor and the single vessel that lay within. 

“Tt’s now or never,” said the fat man in dirty pongee, 
at a “He goes on the Stockholm, or he doesn’t go 

at all.” : 2 

The somewhat cleaner linen of his companion ab- 
sorbed another spot of liquor. “Damn him!” said the 
second man, with a furtive glance at the figure in the 
bed. “What did he want to die down here for?” 
“Don’t be an idiot, Hyatt,” retorted the first speaker, 

mildly. “He wanted to die in Oak Grove, Illinois. A 
hell of a place to die, but that’s what he wanted. The 
least we can do is see that he gets there right side up.” 
“I know,” grumbled the man called Hyatt. “A lovely 

mess he’s left for us. Not an undertaker in a hundred 
“‘miles—and this devilish sun getting up earlier every 

morning. Of course Rulofson won’t take him.” _ 

“The fat man checked his tumbler in mid-flight. 

“Won't take him!” he repeated. ‘“He’s got to take him, 

It’s our only chance. Rulofson’ll get his money.” 

His leaner companion shrugged. “It isn’t a question 
of money,” he answered, with a gesture of impatience, 

“although there’s little enough of that, God knows! He 

won’t take him, that’s all. -The crew wouldn’t stand for 

it. You ought ‘to know that, Drews. It stands to 
reason.” . oes 
The fat man was irritated. “Why ought I to know 
it?” he demanded querulously. “I’m not in the busi- 
ness. I never tried to ship a body before.” : Le 
“I have,’ said Myatt, grimly. “That’s why I’m, sore 
at this one. It was downright inconsiderate of him.” 

He glared malevolently at his empty liquor glass, then 

filled it to the brim from a bottle that stood on the table 

beside him. “It was decent of him to leave this liquor, 


et 


anyway,” he admitted as an afterthought, “Don’t know 


what we’d have done without it, last night!” 


romise too 


é : : 1 ‘voice. “Was he always that way? 
_ “Why does it. stand to reason?” persisted the other. 
‘You ain’t going to leave me flat, at this stage, are you? _ 


. This is 


5 


“T know,” said Hyatt, again setting down an empty = 


glass. “Well, I’m not going back on you, nor on him, 
either. All I said was that Rulofson wouldn’t take him; 
and he won’t. Not if he knows it.” The speaker looked 
curiously at his cherubic companion. With his flabby, 
unshaven jowls and his protruding blue eyes, bloodshot — 
after a night’s vigil, Drews was not at all a pretty sight. 


“You knew Galloway pretty well, didn’t you, Drews 22 


“I didn’t know him a bit,” replied Drews, promptly. 
“Any more than you did. Any more than anyone did. 
He told mechis story when he came down here; and I 
didn’t tell him he was a damned fool not to shoot the 
other man, that’s all. That’s what everyone else had 
told him, and he was getting tired of hearing it. So he 
sort of cottoned to me.” a 


glass. “Who was the woman?” he asked. “TI suppose — 


there’s no secret about any of it, now?” 


“His wife,” said Drews- ‘He'd probably have told 
you, himself, if he’d lived long enough. He liked you 
pretty well. You and I were about the only friends — 
he had, I. guess.” Se 

“T saw her picture, once,” remarked Hyatt, thought- 
fully, “He opened his locker for a minute, and it was — 
in the tray, face up. She’s a beauty; I'll say that for 
her .. . Sounds a bit like the old story, eh?” = 

“Old as—as all that!” said the fat man. With a 
ludicrous but comprehensive gesture, he embraced the 
spectacle beyond the open door, the sea and the sky and 


the ted sun lying on the water: “She left him fat fon = 


the other fellow. Kind of a nasty mess, I guess. There 
weren’t any kids; so he packed up a few clothes and came 
away. Went to Mexico first, but it didn’t suit him. 
Too many people. He hated people. Then somebody 
this was the damndest place in creation— 
whiin it is—and he came here.” - es 

“Divorced ?” 

“Not that he ever heard of. Maybe she was waiting 
for two years to run, so’s she could call it desertion. 
This’ll be just as good. 
plete.” 

The narrator glanced apprehensively toward the bed 
and brought his eyes back to the table. His thick, 
nervous fingers closed convulsively about the base of his 
tumbler. With a deep sigh, intended to indicate sym-_ 
pathy, he gulped down half the contents of the glass. — 
There was a moment of silence in which Hyatt’s eyes” 
strayed also to the bed. = 


“T never saw a man drink himself to death quicker,”- 


testified the second man, a note of admiration in his 
= Lb 5 ; 


Hyatt nodded, a bit absently, and filled his companion’s =: 


It’s a damn sight more com- 


"it, it darted in through the open door. 


him stretched out so stiff 


- yery pesthole. 
The fat man’s eyes were held by those of his com- 


think I’m keen about the job, myself, do you? 


you’d think he’d been dead 
for weeks.” = 


In the pause that followed, Hyatt turned restlessly 
in his chair. “Where is she?” he asked, at length. 


“Oak Grove,” said Drews, “as far as J know. That’s 


where she was anyway. And it’s where Galloway is~ 
going,” he added with determination. 


“Fis: brother. lives 
there yet; I’ve got his address.” — Z 

’ Hyatt nodded vaguely. “All right,’ he agreed. “But 
I’m telling you, Drews, Rulofson won’t take him—if 
he knows it!” 

The fat man’s chair rasped along the boards. Its 
occupant puffed slowly to his feet and ambled to the 
door. His glance settled upon the spars in the harbor 
and the line of smoke that went straight up, now, be- 
tween them. Hyatt joined him in the doorway. The 
comparative coolness of dawn was vanishing before the 
intensifying rays of the sun. 

“He's got to know,” said Drews, at last. “Good God, 
we can’t nail him up and call him books, or gunpowder !” 

“Listen,” said Hyatt, in a low voice, as if he feared 
that the dead might have ears. “Come out here on the 
balcony. Look at that damned sun, will you! We're in 
for another hellish day, Drews, and I’ve had enough of 
them. . I’m sick of San Angel, and San Everything. 
I’m sick of the whole damned ‘peninsula, and all-the 
islands of the sea . . . Do you know what Rulofson is 
taking north, Drews?” 

“Rum!” exploded the fat man, almost. profanely. 
“The only decent liquor in the vicinity, except what’s 
left in that bottle.” 
“Yes,” agreed Hyatt, “that’s what he’s carrying—rum. 
A hundred hogsheads of it from this very port, this 
Well?” a 


panion; after an instant they fell before the significance 
of Hyatt’s gaze. “I’m afraid 1 don’t get you,” mut- 
tered Drews, es 
“Yes, you do,” said Hyatt, with a hard smile. ‘It’s 
the only way, Drews; I’m telling you. If you know a 
better way, let’s hear about it. Where’s your under- 
taker? Where’s your—” - : 
~ Ele ended his sentence abruptly and pointed with 
ciréling finger. . : 

= “Look at that! The first of ten thousand, perhaps, 


inside of six hours.” 


‘A great green fly was humming about their heads 
in aimless: geometric designs. Suddenly, ds they watched 
Drews felt his 
scalp prickle under his short bristle of hair. He ran 


his fingers over the stubble. 


“The rum shipment is our only chance,” continued 


“You don’t 
Ld 
rather take him up on the hill, where we buried the 
poor old Mex. But it’s a long journey Galloway’s got to 


the dispassionate voice of his companion. 


_ take, and if he’s to arrive without premature dis- 


_ on the doorsill and looked back. “And Drews,” he added - 
_ casually, “you needn’t do any worrying about Rulofson. 
_ Tl take care of all that. The fact is, I’m going along, 


- to tell the brother! 


oF 
ole 


He shrugged. “Of course, we'll have 
You'd better write him a letter, ex- 
plaining why. It'll get posted at New Orleans,” 

_ He turned to enter the room, but paused for a moment 


covery. . 


myself—all the way—to see that Galloway gets home to 


_his brother’s house.” 


pe 


APTAIN ANDREW 
~ soul, in those days before the war, as ever carried 


REAL DETECTIVE TALES anp MYSTERY STORIES 


RULOFSON was as jovial a 


Sweden and that of the United States of America, and ; 


he was himself a teetotaler. Also, he was passionately 
addicted to loud music. In the wireless room of the 
Stockholm, which for several reasons had been stripped 
of its outfit and its operator, he had installed an electric 
in an American port. — : 
There was an electric wall socket.in the room, which 
the captain alternately used for lighting purposes and for 
operating the piano, since he could not do both at once. 


piano, for which he had paid seven hundred dollars _ 


He was very proud of his lamp and his piano, both of — 


which his wife had refused to have about the house. 
The light, however, was unnecessary when the instrument 


was in action, for with the first crashing chords the entire 


front panel, which was of colored glass tricked out 
with clouds and turrets, lighted up from behind like 
a proscenium. The range of the piano’s repertoire was 
not great; it played four melodies, of which a smashing 
march called Blaze Away was the captain’s favorite; 
but for what it lacked in versatility it made up in volume, 
There was nothing like it on the high seas. = 
Hyatt shared the wireless room with a filthy Mexican 
parrot. The parrot’s cage hung in a corner, far enough 
from the L. not to bang, and the door at all times stood 
open. The parrot was accustomed to freedom, although 
it seldom left the room, and the top of the piano had 
become its promenade. It sulked fer a time after the 
intrusion of a stranger, but soon regained its arrogance 
and swaggered as bravely as before. Its vocabulary 
was largely Spanish, ; 
emergency. : 
In the captain’s absence, Hyatt cursed the bird bit- 
terly. He did not like his bunk, which lay crosswise of 
the ship, having been originally a bench clamped strongly 
to the wall just opposite the piano. The vessel was not 
outfitted, however, for passengers. When it rolled 
gently in the long swell of the Mexican gulf, the move- 


ment was pleasant and soporific but when it pitched in 


headlong plunges the occupant of the bed clung grimly 
to‘its side to keep from being thrown to the floor: In 
the intervals of storm the parrot always swore raucously. 
Hyatt devoted some time to its education, trying to teach 


and was surprisingly adequate to 


it a ribald ballad, only the chorus of which was beyond — 


reproach. He ended by calling the bird by the title of 
the song, which was La Cucharacha, or “The Cock- 
roach,” because of its abominable habits, 

Only Hyatt knew of the second passenger carried by 
the Stockholm, and for the most part he was able to 
keep his mind free of the knowledge. He was not a 
squeamish man. Occasionally there crossed his vision a 
picture of the consternation he might create by a chance 
slip of the tongue; but he knew there would be no such 
slip. More often his mind ran upon the events’ that 
would succeed the arrival of Galloway at his brother’s 
home, when he—Hyatt—was free to go about his own 
business in his-own way. . The letter that he carried in 
his’ pocket would be mailed at New Orleans, and it 
should reach the small town in Illinois some days be- 
for his own more portentous arrival. Galloway’s ef- 
fects were in his locker, now shipshape and upright at 


the end of the bunk. It had furnished a new and popular 


rostrum for the green parrot. Hyatt had opened it only 


~ 


once, and then he had not delved beneath the level of the — = 


tray: He was not a curious man. 

Sometimes he set the portrait he had taken from the 
tray against the rack of the piano, and gazed at it for a 
long time. At such times his mind raced with delicious 


OSS the gulf.” He flew two flags, 4 t of ft 


"THE MAN 


to his taste. The information he carried would be suf- 
ficient introduction to any woman. He wondered if she 
would be at the funeral. —SS 

_ At times the captain joined him in the wireless room, 
and they sat and smoked in a darkness lighted only by 
the glare of the piano, while that extraordinary instru- 
ment filled the cabin with its martial uproar. When the 


smoke became too thick they opened the door, and the 


strains rushed out into the wind and darkness with 
curious effect. Sometimes they sat in blackness and ex- 
changed boisterous stories, while the green parrot rustled 
in its cage in the corner. 


° . 


- When they were six nights out, and three bells had 


just gone in the darkness, the captain entered the wire- 
Jess room in somewhat of a temper. His cigar was at 
a truculent angle. : 
“Damn those fellows forward!” he said vigorously. 
“They've got at the rum, some of ’em, and they’re 
drunk as fools. I’ve just been down in the hold, with 
the mate, trying to get a line on what they’ve been up 
to; but you might as well look for a partictilar stone 
on the shore as one barrel in a bunch like that. If you 
‘ever turn skipper, Mr. Hyatt, don’t carry any more 
liquor than the law allows, so to speak. I don’t touch 
it myself, and I try to get a crew that won't touch it— 
but you can imagine what luck I have in that direction !” 
For a moment Hyatt’s heart stood still, Then he 
laughed easily. 
“Trying to put something over on you, are they?” 
he asked. “How long d’ye suppose they’ve been at it?” 
“God knows!” said the captain, with gloomy emphasis. 
“Ever since we left port, maybe. I had a crew like 
that, once before. They began quiet and easy; just 
a little here and there, thinking it wouldn’t be noticed. 
But by the time we were out a week, damned if they 
weren't bold as brass about it, and drunk nearly every 
night.” : 
“What do you do about itr” asked the passenger, 
concealing his interest with a yawn. 
“What can I do? I give ’em hell, of course! If they 


don’t stop, I beat some of them up. And you can bet 


I drop them all at the end of the voyage. But what’s 
accomplished if you only get another bunch just like 
them?” See 

“You might increase their allowance,” suggested 

“Hyatt, helpfully. 
“Tncrease nothing!” asserted the captain, with pic- 
turesque additions, “Give ’em an extra inch, and they 
* want an extra pint. The more you give ’em the more 
they want. I'll give ’em hell, that’s. what I'll give ’em! 
And the only effect it’ll have,” he added with a snort, 
‘Gs that they’ll be more careful next time not to get 
caught.” 
He crossed his legs philosophically, then uncrossed 
them to lean forward to thé wall socket. 
‘Damn’ swine!” he observed, viciously shoving home 
the plug. With a crash of brass, his favorite masterpiece 
blared forth to soothe the mariner’s nerves. 
Throughout the concert that followed, Hyatt’s mind 
was busy. If the rum stealers, by some fiendish chance, 
were to hit upon the particular hogshead that was his 
especial care, a disturbing situation might result. He 
thought it all over,.carefully, and made up his mind. 

“Look here, Captain,” he said, as the skipper prepared 
to depart, “if you find any more of this drinking going 
on between meals, as it were, I wish you'd tip me off 
when you start to investigate. I’ve got a cask of my 
own down there, you know. I’d like to take a look at it.” 
__ It sounded a bit weak and childish, after he. had said 
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passenger. 


IN TH. 


_ The burly captain paused in his retreat to grin back 


: AS 


Don’t you fret about that cask of yours, Mro == 
“It’s safer than any of ‘em.  — 


Hyatt,” he chuckled. © 
Those fellows ain’t fools. They wouldn’t tap a barrel 
that was all ticketed and addressed. Any time you want 
to go down and look at it, why help yourself; Ill send 
Peterson down with you; but it ain’t necessary. It'd 
be a big job to find it, anyway.” 


He waved a cheerful hand and disappeared in the 
Hyatt followed slowly. He paused in the ~ 


darkness. 
shelter of the doorway to light a cigar, then stepped out 


onto the upper deck. The night was as periect as any 


he had ever known, but he gave it no attention. 

For a long time he stood at the rail, thinking, and 
watched the dark water creaming at the ship’s side. 
He was more than half tempted to take Rulofson into 
his confidence, to throw himself upon the discretion of 
that temperate mariner and have the infernal cask 
dropped quietly overboard. It was getting to be a 
nuisance and a care. Heaven knew what difficulties 
awaited him in the States. He might even be arrested 
as Galloway’s murderer, if the thing should be inves- 
tigated. For that matter, Rulofson might leap to the 


same conclusion, if he were told, crazy as the idea would 


be. If he had murdered Galloway, the adventurer told 
himself, he would hardly be idiot enough to travel about 
the world with the body of his victim. == 

- It occurred to him to wonder if Galloway’s brother 
would thank him for the astonishing visitation. There 
were only the pleadings of the dying Galloway himself 


to justify the enterprise, and only Drews’ fatly senti- — 


mental letter to prepare the way. He himself would 
be as well received if he brought neither the letter nor 
the cask. However, the letter would probably be use- 
ful. The trouble was that the letter told about the cask. 


‘Damn him!? said Hyatt, bitterly, repeating an 
Ly y, rep 
“What did he want to die down there 


earlier remark. 
for?” = 
However, if Galloway had not died in San Angel, his 


friend Hyatt would not now be making his way north- — 


ward to carry the welcome tidings to the lady of the 


portrait. The thing seemed to travel in a circle. 
He had enough money now to buy some decent 


clothes in New Orleans, and that was a comfort. The = 


money left by Galloway would hardly be enough to pay 


both their fares, in other circumstances, but as matters 
stood it was adequate for the absolute needs of the 


venture. Expressing a cask could be no great expense; 
and no doubt there was plenty more money in Oak 
Grove. 
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He returned to the dubious company of the parrot, - = 


and lay down upon his bunk, face upward in the dark- 


ness. His doubts slowly quieted. Again and again his im-_ 


agination pictured the days that would follow his arrival, 
and at the height of his dreams he writhed in anthropoid 


ecstasy. Then he dozed gently, and in a little while the 


throb of the tramp’s engines lulled him to sleep. 
= II 


A WEEK later there was another scare. He sat alone 


in the darkened room that he called his cabin, as the 


minutes ticked on toward morning. It had been hours — 


since he had seen the captain, and the time for a visit 
from Rulofson was long past. Before beginning to un- 


dress, he stepped out onto the deck, and at the same 
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instant from somewhere below arose a confused murmur _ = 


heavier speech of the missing captain. He listened with 
keen attention. Something out ‘of the usual had o 


of voices, in the pauses of which he distinguished the — a 
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‘For a time the babble seemed to increase in volume, 
and twice the captain’s voice ascended to him as a roar. 
- Then the confusion subsided, and shortly thereafter 
 Rulofson appeared at the head of the ladder. His 
_actual advent was preceded several seconds by his lark- 
_ like whistle, which rose gaily out of the darkness below. 
Obviously, Rulofson was feeling happy about something. 
~ “And that ends that,” observed the captain, cheerily, 
~ as he noticed his passenger leaning against the rail. 
— “] thought I heard a shout below,” explained Hyatt. 
a “So you did,” agreed the captain, still cheerily, “sev- 
You'll be glad to know 
The crew have 


eral shouts, if you listened well. 
that your barrel’s safe from now on. 
just taken the pledge.” 


“Good God!” said Hyatt, almost reverently. He was 


moment there rose to his mind a picture of the guilty 
cask, isolated, stark, and damning, on the lower deck, 
its head knocked a, tts == 
He recovered himself quickly and contrived a smile. 
Rulofson was bending nearly double with suppressed 
laughter. He had exploded into mirth, silently and sud- 
deni 
oP unniest thing I ever saw!” he eacped, after a mo- 
ment ; and Hyatt breathed at greater ease. If what Rulof- 
son had seen was something funny, there was no cause 
for alarm. 
'“The whole crew’s sworn off,” continued the captain, 
- mirthfully. “One of ’em was down in the hold again, 
stealing liquor for the rest of ‘em. It seems they’ve 
been tapping just one cask; the same cask everytime. 
_ I got the whole story out of them before I was through. 
It’s ‘a story for a temperance lecturer, Mr. Hyatt. As a 
_ teetotaler, I think I’ll take the platform.” 
___ “It must have been good,” admitted Hyatt, cautiously. 
He was again profoundly alarmed. ‘Do you mind telling 
me about it?” 
~ “Well,” said the captain, with a joyous giggle, “it 
geems that they’ve been at it all evening. They began 
_eatly, and two of ’em took turns going down after more. 
_ Then they began to get cheerful, so that they didn’t 
- give a damn; and finally they began to show it. Peterson 
2 sniffed it on them and came and told me what was going 
on. Well, we found one of them dead drunk in his 
_ bunk, and one man missing. The missing man was in 
= the hold- getting ‘more liquor; and just as we started 
after him, up he came. He came up all by himself, 
And did-he come up fast! His eyes were sticking out 
of his head, and he was so scared he couldn't scream. 
_. You'd think he’d seen a ghost! All he could say was, 
~ ‘In the barrel! There’s a man in the barrel!’ And some 
of the crew laughed, and some of them nearly died— 
from fright!” 
_ The captain laughed heartily. 
_ -“¥ never saw a man’so scared, and some of the others 
were almost as bad. Those that were drunk, you know. 
_ Well, I asked this fellow, of course, what fie was talk- 
ing about. ‘How do you know there’s a man in the 
barrel?’ I asked him. And he said, ‘Before God, Cap- 
_ tain, I heard him! The barrel was nearly empty, and 
I tilted it, just a little ; and he thumped inside! Thumped 
around like he was in there, drowned? Did you ever 
hear such damned nonsense in your life?” asked Rulof- 
son with a final chuckle. 
_Hyatt, breathing deeply, asserted that he never had. 


“Ie s a perfect madness,” he declared. “Isn’t it?” He 
listened for the captain’s reply, 
“Of course it is,” said Rulofson triumphantly. “Tt’s 


D. T’s., that’s what it is; and serves him right, too. But 


t the rest of the crew, T sent Peterson down into. 


with another 
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solved one problem for me. 


more alarmed than he dared to show. For a hideous . 


first fellow wouldn't go down again. And, of course, | 
everything was all right, just as it always is. But it's 
There'll be no more rum- 
stealing on this ship. I'll be lucky-if the men’lf get 
out the casks for me when we make port.” 

He treated himself to another chuckle, and departed, 
whistling. A grand teetotaler was Captain Andrew 
Rulofson, 

Hyatt staggered to his bunix and fell across its length. 
After a period of frantic thought, he drew a long breath 
of relief, and immediately went back to his thinking. 


‘It occurred to him that he badly needed a drink. Then 


he thought with particularity of the drinking done by 

the crew, and rose quickly and went out into the night. 
As he leaned weakly across the rail, another figure 

appeared at the top-of the ladder, and the mate, Peter- 


- son, came noiselessly to his side. 


“Ain't turned in yet, eh, Mr. Hyatt?” smirked the 
mate, with solicitude. “I don’t blame yuh. Yuh look 
sick enough for two men. ‘That’s a pretty nasty busi- 
ness down there in the hold. Gave me quite a turn for 
a minute.” 

“What are you talking about?” snapped Hyatt, ithe 
sudden savagery. He felt his strength return with a 
rush, and his vehemence carried him forward a step 
toward the newcomer. 

But the mate only laughed and moved backward a 

ace, , 
“Forget it!’ he chided, with perfect good humor. 
“T’m not talking about it to anybody but you. But it 
ought to be worth a litile something to a poor man, if 
I help you get it ashore.” 

For an instant Hyatt’s brain was a murderous whirl 
of red; then it cleared, and he indicated. the open door 
of his cabin. 

“Tnside,” he ordered in a hoarse whisper. 
side, you damned fool!” 

The door closed after them. In his private corner 
of the darkness, the green parrot listened with cocked 
head to the low murmur of their voices. No word was 
said that sounded familiar. 


“Come in- 


IV 
N the dock, separated from its fellows, the cask ap- 
peared peculiarly sinister and alarming, To Hyatt, 
standing nervously by, it seemed that all who passed _ 
must surely read its hideous secret. The less imagina- 
tive Peterson went calmly about his duties, with un- 


troubled conscience. He had personally removed the _ 
cask to a qttiet spot out of the immediate rush, and he 


paused in intervals of activity to wink reassuringly at 


his accomplice. 

Tt had been the notable genius of Peterson that had 
suggested an additional precaution. He had pointed out 
that, since a beginning had been made, it might be as — 
well to drain the cask dry, thus diminishing the danger — 
of a revelation similar to that which had shocked the 
sailors. A long train journey still lay ahead of the 
itinerant Galloway, he had explained, and the tempta- 
tions of men are of a kind in all nations. 

“Now,” he added, when the furtive business had been 
accomplished, “he might be anything, for all anybody 
knows—potatoes, or hardware, or a roll of linoleum. 
S’long as they ain’t any liquor washing around, nobody — 
"ll bother to look.” : 

Hyait sighed with relief when at last the thing had 
been deposited with the proper agent. In the sweet 


telease of the moments that followed, he realized how 


heavily the cask had weighed Jee his nerves. He was 


‘two. separated at the dock with every assurance of 
mutual esteem. oS 
_ “Bout eight o’clock,” said Peterson. “Don’t for- 
get! And don’t come too early, or the skipper’ll be 
around, and he might.get curious.” 

“Fight o’clock,” echoed Hyatt. “Dll be there.” 

He would be, too. He knew very well that he would 
not dare to fail. How much of the story Peterson be- 
lieved, only Peterson knew. He had appeared to be- 
lieve it all. 
wrong quarter, and there would be some difficult ques- 
tions to answer. : 

Peterson’s blackmailing greed would leave barely 
enough for transportation and the barest necessities. 
The handsome arrival suit would have to go the way of 

- dreams, thought Hyatt bitterly. The hat he wore would 
have to answer. He compromised, at length, on a 
second-hand serge and a cravat of livid purple. These, 
with his battered felt and the bronzed face beneath it, 
gave him somewhat the appearance of a reservation 
Indian to whom the Great White Father had just issued 
a new outfit. He dined meagerly at a glittering Greek 
café, and afterward cautiously counted his money— 
Galloway’s money. There was very little left. For- 
tunately, he had not promised the mate any specific 
sum; he had spoken vaguely of “money.” Shortly be- 
fore the hour appointed for the meeting he strolled 
back to the docks, and on the stroke of the hour boarded 
the ship. Peterson was already awaiting him in the 
wireless room. A pint flask of whisky stood on the 
piano, against the music rack, and the room was filled 
with the reek of bad liquor. 

Hyatt came to the point immediately. 

“You see how it is,” he concluded. “The veal money 
is at the other end of the trip. What I’ve got left will 
just about get me there, and feed me on the way. You 
get fifty now—all I can spare—and a couple of hundred 
later.” 

The mate was surprisingly amiable. “’S all right, ol’ 
man,” he said affectionately., “Don’t worry ‘bout the 
monish. Know jus’ how ’tis! Tired o’ this damn’ ship, 

anyway. I'll go ‘long with you—help get the monish.” 

“Vou will like blazes!” retorted Hyatt, with swift 
suspicion, “I can take care of that, myself, Peterson. 
You'll get your money, don’t worry about that.” 

“Not worrying, ol’ man,” said the mate. “Wanna go 
‘long, anyway. ‘Tired o’ this damn’ ship... . Get 
monish, plenty monish, eh? Open cigar store, eh? 

’ Get married, eh? ‘Tired o’ this damn’ ship. ’S all right, 
ol’ man. Not worrying.” 

It was plain that Peterson had reached certain definite 
conclusions, and at least one decision. Also, that within 
the hour he had been doing some important drinking. 

It was possible that the one was the result of the other. 

At any rate, thought Hyatt, the man was more nearly 
at his mercy than at any time before. He took the bull 
by the horns. Grasping the mate by the shoulders he 
shook him vigorously. : 

“Come out of it, you damned fool!” said Hyatt. 
“Tisten to me. You’re not going with me. Do you 
understand? This is my party, and you’re not invited. 
Have you got that straight? I’ve got trouble enough 
without having to look after a drunken Swede. ‘You'll 
get your money as soon as J get it. This ship sails again 

- inten days, and you sail with her. You'll have your 
‘money in plenty of time. I’m not trying to gyp you.” 
—_Inhis growing anger, he shook the mate more violently 
than he had intended. Peterson, at first helpless in the 
sudden grip, sobered under the treatment. His hands 
ew up to break the other’s grasp, and failing, closed 
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ously about Hyatt’s throat. Then each, sur; 


Yet one word of doubt dropped in the 


_ ficiently-to-be-execrated cask, now peacefully jogging 
orthward d happen 


the swiftness with which affairs had turned, relaxed his — 


hold. The men stood eye to eye in the darkness, breath- _ 
ing heavily. In its cage in the corner the green parrot — 
squawked and fluttered its clipped wings. 

Something told Hyatt that this was an end of di- — 
plomacy. No amount of money now would serve to — 
close the mate’s mouth. Whatever Peterson might 
promise, under stress or otherwise, he was not to be . 
trusted. The best that could be expected was an ex- — 
tended campaign of blackmail. The adventurer’s brain 
functioned slowly, but with increasing clarity as the 
seconds passed. His arms dropped to his sides, his — 
hands became iron knots. Then the right fist lashed per- 
pendicularly upward on a line with Peterson’s jaw. 

It was a blow that should have: broken the mate’s _ 
neck; but Peterson had sensed its coming and had 
ducked. Its violence spun its author about so that he 
fell sidewise against his adversary. They grappled, and 
for a moment the black room seemed to whirl as each 
fought for an advantage. The flask of whisky toppled 
and went down with a liquid crash. The combatants 
slipped and skidded in the spilled liquor. The parrot, 
forgetting its vocabulary, screamed shrilly and con-— 
stantly in its own tongue. 

As suddenly as it had begun, the fight ended. Hyatt, 
gaining a momentary hold, crushed the mate’s body — 
against his own, then flung it from him into a corner of 
the darkness. With clenched fists he sprang forward to 
follow up his advantage, and at the same instant Peter- 
son freed his knife from its sheath and lunged upward. — 
For a split second the adventurer from San Angel 
seemed to rise upon his toes and teeter there; in the — 
next instant he pitched forward against the wall, then 
slid quietly to the floor. 

Peterson staggered to his feet and stood rocking. — 
After a moment he stooped and felt cautiously for his _ 
knife, which the falling body had torn from his grasp, 
There was no sound from the vague heap in the corner, — 
no movement. With ears alertly cocked, the mate — 
listened for noises from without; there was only the 
slap of water against the ship, a familiar and reassuring 
sound. Even the parrot had subsided. = 

Groping in darkness, the mate’s hand encountered a — 
swinging electric cord. It might be that of the lamp, 
and it might be the piano cord. He shrugged. What — 
difference? With his other hand he traced the socket in 
the wall, and thrust home the plug. The mechanismofthe — 
piano clicked loudly and a blaze of colored light sprang 
out of the panels. Clouds and turrets glowed in the 
darkness as if by magic, and the inspiring strains of — 
Blaze Away crashed in the narrow room. - 

Peterson’s nerves jumped acutely, and he stepped 
quickly to the door. His eyes, from that distance, sought 
out the face of the man who lay upon the floor; but the 
face was turned away. It seemed to be buried in the — 
boards. Then the glint of his knifeblade caught the 
mate’s eye. With a little frightened rush he recovered — 
the weapon, and instantly snatched at the electric cord. — 
Cloud and turret faded out as if they had never been, — 
and the music lapsed with a suddenness that left the — 
silence painful. 

Outside, with the door closed behind him, Peterson — 
looked for a moment at the water and the vessel that 
he was leaving. By morning the hue and cry would be — 
up and abroad, and he must be well upon his way. It © 
did not matter now which way, as long as it was not _ 
toward the Illinois township. That way would lie dif- 
ficulty and perhaps dangerous explanations. That way — 
lay the objective of the infernal cask, the never-suf- _ 


thward toward revelation. If it ‘should 


rum and his churchy principles! 


- blasphemer back to the immediate present. 


prove an object of interest upon the journey, the re- 
sulting situation might jump with exciting possibilities. 


It would be roughly handled by strangers, many times, 


and strangers again possibly would hear the eerie thump 


of Henry Galloway. 
On the records of the express company appeared the 


- name of Robert Hyatt, shipper, and in the wireless room 
He’ 


of the Stockholm lay the body of Robert Hyatt. 
had been fairly slain in a fight that he had: himself 
begun; but only a green parrot had been witness to the 


_ provocation and the assault. 


Some stich thoughts, less coherently organized, ran 


: in the mate’s mind. Hyatt’s burden now had become his 
~_ own, and who would believe the story he would have to 
tell? He only half believed it himself. 


Damn Hyatt! 
Damn Rulofson and his 
Damn Galloway, and 
his damned brother, and his damned widow! 

A stirring of limbs, somewhere below, called the 
He ran 
quickly down the ladder and crossed the lower deck 


Damn him for a damned as 


with swift strides. Disdaining the three feet of water 


that lay between the moored vessel and the. dock, he 
leaped lightly ashore and in a moment had disappeared 


_ in the shadows of the warehouses. 


continued the truck 
“Think it’s a parcel post package? Take a look at it! 


e do with it,” snapped the harassed woman, at last. 
 ¢an take it to Mrs. Henry Galloway, if you like, I 
don’t care.’ 


him, 
‘It’s somewhere in Oregon.” 


V 


: THE. following morning, in Oak Grove, Illinois, a 


letter, addressed to Mr. Horace Galloway, was duly 


received at the postoffice and duly readdressed and for- 


warded to that gentleman at Granite Basin, Oregon, 
whither he had removed some months before. 

_ The cask reached Chicago on the succeeding Saturday, 
and departed for Oak Grove on an afternoon truck 


| piloted by a husky chauffeur with two formidable as- 
- sistants. 


An earnest attempt was made to deliver it at 
the erstwhile home of Horace Galloway, and a vast 
amount of language was wasted between the truckmen 
and the current inmates of the dwelling. 

“What'm J going to do with it?” demanded the fore- 
most spokesman, truculently. “Take it home for the kids 


to play with? My or ders was to leave it here,” 


= keep telling you,” said the woman who thwarted 
“the postoffice has Mr. Galloway’s new address. 


“Oregon! What d’ye think this is, a box of candy?” 
driver, with ironic emphasis. 
y?? 
“T don’t want to look at it, and I don’t care what you 
“You 


This was an idea that found favor with the truckmen. 
“Where’s she liver” asked the spokesman, briskly. 


_ Who is she? His mother?” 


said the woman in the door- 
The 


“She’ s his sister-in-law,” 
way, “and she lives up there across the tracks. 


_ big house on the hill,” 


problem that puzzled them. 
the streets and the cask jolted merrily against the tail- 
board. 


She added further minute details, and the moliGed 
truckmen departed. Their suspicions of the cask were 


profound and jovial, although just why a cask that 


reeked of rum should not also sound like rum was a 
The truck rattled through 


“Seems to be some sort of a party goin’ on,” com- 
mented the driver, as they came in sight of the house. 
“Maybe we'll get a handout. Say, d’ye suppose this 
ae ng 4 is liquor? It sure smells like it.” — 


human throats. 


= He fined | his chariot into ie long drive. The truck 
climbed slowly upward toward the festive scene, the 
gravel crunching at every revolution of the wheels. 

A party of men and women at ease upon the upper 
lawn turned at the sound of the wheels. *A slender 
woman in the group pointed suddenly and detached her- 
self from the party. A tall man came quickly to her 
side, and together they watched the approach of the 
truck. After a moment they walked forward to meet 
it. The driver spoke quickly over his shoulder, and one 
of his huskies ripped away the addressed card that had 
been tacked to the cask, 

“Mrs. Henry Galloway?” asked the spokesman, in a 
loud voice, and added immediately: “Big barrel from 
New Orleans.” 

The rest of the party was advancing across the de- 
scending lawn. It arrived in time to hear the protests 
of the hostess. 

“Tt must be a mistake,” she was saying, “I don’t . 
understand it at all. Who would be sending me a barrel 
from New Orleans?” 

‘Don’t know, lady,” answered the driver. “It had — 
your name on it, that’s all we know, The card got 
torn off while we was handling it.” He glanced ap- 
prehensively behind him at the floor of the truck. The 
card was not in evidence. 

“Are there any charges, driver?” asked the tall man, 
who stood. at the woman’s side. “Well, we'd better have 
it off the truck. We can see what it contains afterward.” 

“We'll see what it contains now,” said the slender 
woman, sharply. “I don’t like mysteries. I hope this 
isn’t one of your jokes, Howard. I shan’t forgive you, 
if it is, for interrupting the party.” 

“Don't be silly, Alice,” he replied. “I know nothing 
about it. It smells like very bad liquor, to me.” He 
bent toward her, and asked in a low voice: “It couldn’t 
be anything that Henry has sent, I suppose? You 
haven’t heard from him?” He turned to the driver. “All 
tight! Roll it over here onto the lawn. Mrs. Galloway 
wants it opened. She thinks there may have been a 


“mistake,” 
The three truckmen descended and let down the tail- 


board. They lowered the huge cask to the roadway, 
laid it-upon its side, and rolled it toward the lawn, It 
rolled without effort, and at every turn Henry Galloway 
thumped drearily within, On the sloping lawn the cask 
was set upright, and braced at its farther side with a 
stone, to keep it level. One of the truckmen produced 
a hammer and a chisel. He inserted the latter at an 
advantageous point between the edge of the cask and 
the upper metal rim, and struck it a few sharp blows 
with the hammer. In a moment the hoop broke and — 
was wrenched aside, releasing the boards across the top. 
The workman stepped back, and at the same instant 
the curious group pushed forward with craning necks. 
The tall man inserted a hand at the edge and tugged _ 
at the boards. With a protesting creak, the circular 
top came away from its groove at all sides, and Mrs. 
Henry Galloway leaned quickly toward the opening. 
“Ts not liquor,’ said the tall-man. “It’s...” 
“Henry!” screamed Mrs. Henry Galloway. 
Reeling with nausea, the man made no effort to catch 
her as she fell. After a moment, “God!” he said softly. 
A passing autoist brought his car to a sudden stop and 
stared wildly up the hill for an explanation to the 
shrieks that seemed to have burst at once from a dozen 
He determined to say something about: : 
it to the next policeman he met. = 


Another prime noveletie by Fined Starrett—“The Eleventh Juror?’ —will be published complete. 
_ tn the newt issue 2 Of REAL DEE ECTL aS TALES. Tell your eas to save a a copy for yo. 


The Runaway _ 


Manners was obviously of the servant class. 
= Manners sat alone in the upstairs room of the 
station. He watched the man cross the room. 
“Excuse me, sir,” said the stranger, “but are you the 
detective in charge?” 
“Ves” said Manners. ‘What can I do for you?” 
The man glanced about him, and, seeing they were 
alone, he sighed and sat down heavily beside the desk. 
~ “T_T dislike doing this,” he began, “but I feel it my 
duty. ‘The madame was always good to me. We 
thought it best that a report be made to the police.” 
Manners sat up. “Who are ‘we’,” he asked. 
“Why, the cook, the second butler, and the maids, 
sir. And myself. I am head of the servants.” 
“You'd better begin at the beginning,” said Manners. 
The butler nodded gravely. “That's right. I am 
- John Fisher, and I have been in the service of Mr. 
Samuel Ryan for ten years. This is a delicate matter 
I am about to confide in you. The madame, who is a 
good many years younger than the master, has com- 
pletely disappeared. The master’s disposition is jealous ; 
he was very jealous of the madame, because of his na- 
‘ture and because she, being much younger than he, liked 
to go out and enjoy herself, dancing and the like. Since 
she disappeared, four nights ago, the master has scarcely 
stirred from his rooms.” 
Manners had taken this in with professional ear, dis- 
counting the story because of servants’ usual gossip. 


T man who hesitatingly approached Detective 


“Probably Mrs. Ryan has just gone away for a time,” 


- he said easily. 

‘The butler shook his head. “I do not think so. Ac- 

cording to her maid, none of Mrs. Ryan’s clothes are 
missing, except those she wore the night she disap- 
peared.” 

This seemed to interest the detective. He drummed 
on the desk for a moment with his stubby fingers; then 
he rose and took up his hat, setting it at a jaunty angle. 

“Come along,” he said, ‘We'll go out and see Mr. 

- Ryan. He’ll be able to set matters straight.” 

The butler hesitated. ‘I would not wish him to know 
that I had reposted the matter—” . 

“All right. Give me the directions, and I'll give you 
a chance to get to the house first.” 


[t was almost ten p. m. when Manners stepped to the 
= bell of the Long Island mansion set off by itself in 
immense grounds. 
~The second butler answered the door: : 
- “f want to see Mr. Ryan,” said Manners.. “If he 
asks who it is, say it’s the police.” = 
The butler nodded understandingly. Evidently he was 
in league with Fisher. He asked Manners to come in- 
side, and then went up the broad staircase. 
He came down a minute later, looking frightened. 
_ “He—he refuses to see you, sir,” he ‘said. “He’s in 
‘a terrible state. Perhaps you’d better come back—” 
Manners shook his head roughly. “I'll go up,” he 
- said. “I'll make him talk to me.” 
-“But—” began the butler, trying to stand in his way, 
though in a half-hearted fashion. 


“Til tell him I pushed my way in,” said the detective. 


“Don’t worry.” - ZS 
He went swiftly up the stairs, the butler behind him. 
om?” 


they seen. 


The butler pointed to a closed door. 


Manners knocked with no uncertain fist upon the — 


closed door. A heavy voice growled out a question. 
“Detective Manners of New York City headquarters,” 
called the detective through the closed door. 
“Go away. I don’t want to see a detective.” 


“The detective wants to see you, though,” said Man- 
you, s 


ners. “Open the door.” 

The voice showed the rage of the man inside. 

“Pll break you, man, if you don’t leave my house. 
What do you mean by forcing your way in here? I’ve 
given you fair warning: go away.” - 

“Tf you don’t open the door, I’ll be forced to break 
it in,” answered the detective, ignoring the threat. ~ 


A moment later, the door was unlocked from within _ 


and flung violently open. Before him stood a tall, sin- 
ister-looking man of sixty, hair in disorder, eyes sunken 
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_with deep circles about them, and drawn face. He wore = = 


a silk dressing-gown over his shirt and trousers, and 


his feet were encased in leather slippers. In one hand 
he held a half-smoked cigar. 

“Well—now. what do you want?” he demanded. 

“T want to speak to you,” said the detective. 

He pushed past the man into the room. 

“Your wife has been missing for four days,” said 
Manners, without waiting for the outburst. “Why have 
you made no report?” 

“Who told you this?” growled Ryan. © 


“The neighbors reported it,” said Manners to protect : 


Fisher. ; 
“Tt’s none of your damn business. What do you mean 
by breaking in this way?” s 
“Tt is the business of a policeman to investigate mys- 


terious disappearances,” said Manners. “Where is your Se 


wife?” 
Ryan hesitated. Then he said, “She has gone away 


ona visit. Now, get out and leave me in peace.” noe 


“Where has she gone?” _ 

Ryan’s temper was not of the best, and at this per- 
sistence he flew into a terrible rage. For fully five 
minutes he stormed at the imperturbable Manners. 

“Go to hell! Get out ef my house! 
my man! You'll pay dearly for this intrusion.” 

“Where’s Mrs, Ryan?” repeated Manners. : 

“I refuse to speak to you. If you don’t go, I'll call 
my servants and have you thrown out.” 

Manners looked at the furious man. “If you do that,” 


he said, “I’ll be forced to put in a charge of murders = 


against you.” 


R YAN blanched. He went unsteadily to a large arm 


chair and sank into it. 
“Shut the door,” he said at last. 


T'll break you, < 


Manners complied, and took a chair opposite Ryan. 


“What I am about to say you must hold confidential, — 


strictly confidential,” said Ryan. : 
He stared at the little fire in the fireplace nearby. 
“What has happened, then?” asked Manners. 
“She has gone away with another man.” 
“Who's the other man?” asked Manners. 
“A young whippersnapper named Carstairs. 
nearby, and was here a great deal of the time.” 
“How do you know they went away together? Were 


shook his head. “I am certain of it, beca 


_ he has disappeared also. His family called me to ask 
if he was here; he left the night my wife disappeared. 
They were seen walking together about the grounds at 
eight o’clock; at ten, I tried to find them and could not.” 

The detective could see the pain under which the man 
was laboring, the pain of jealousy and broken pride. 

So this was the explanation of Mrs. Ryan’s disap- 
pearance. Manners mused for a moment upon servants’ 
gossip; then he rose. 

— “Pil leave you, then,” he said. 

— truded.” 

Ryan spoke no more; Manners left him with his 
head sunk on his breast, staring at the fire. 

Downstairs, Fisher, the butler, was waiting. : 

“Well,” said the man, “did you find out what happened 
_ to the madame?” 

— Manners nodded. 
: sick aunt,” he said. 
_ weht.” : 
He left the house and went back to headquarters. 
Next afternoon, he made a trip to the town on the 
outskirts of which Ryan lived. There he made in- 
_ quiries concerning George Carstairs, the man Ryan ‘said 
had run away with his wife, Elizabeth. The Carstairs’ 
home was not so pretentious as Ryan’s; the grounds 
__were smaller and not so well kept. Carstairs, a large 

_ blond man of thirty-five, had lived with his parents. 
_ He had the reputation of being rather fast. ~ 

Manners had a description of the woman, Elizabeth 
Ryan, as small, dark-haired, pretty. = 
= “It’s none of my business now,” he thought. . 
= ‘But the picture of the sad husband sitting with his 
head sunk on his breast kept recurring to him, —_ 

“I wonder if I could get her back?” he said aloud. 
___ It was worth trying. He made a visit to the home of 

_ Carstairs, and questioned the parents of the man, two 
_ old people who answered him politely but with a great 
_ deal of constraint. Evidently they knew or. guessed 
where their son was. But they could not disclose his 
wereabouts to Manners, = 
The detective managed to steal a picture of the young 
_ man from a mantelpiece. He already had acquired one 

_ of Mrs. Ryan. With these, he broadcast a description 
of the runaways. 

The days ran on, with no news. More cases, cruder 
__and more pressing, took up Manners’ thoughts: 
Then he had a ’phone call from Fisher, the butler. 
_ The man’s voice was very excited. 
_. “Come out at once,” said Fisher. 

‘something. Hurry!” 

“What is it?” asked Manners. 
“Mrs. Ryan’s dead body,” came the voice. “Hurry!” 


“I’m sorry. I in- 


“She’s gone away on a visit to a 
“Don’t worry about her. It’s all 


“We've found 


THE perplexed Manners arrived after dark, and was 
“= met at the station by Fisher. 
The butler was very perturbed, and spoke rapidly as 

the limousine whisked them toward Ryan’s home. 

__ “The gardener chanced upon it, sir,” said Fisher. “She 

_ was but a foot or so under the ground, in the bushes.” 

_ “Have you told your master?” asked Manners. 

“No. I thought it best to leave everything as it was, 

until you came. The gardener is guarding the spot.” 

__ In an outlying ‘patch of hedge, they found the ex- 
ited gardener, standing over the grave. 

“Look what I’ve found, sir,” he said, holding out a 

ck to the detective, who was already examining the 

body of the murdered woman by the aid of his flash. 

_ Manners took the stick. It was a man’s heavy cane. 


“D’you know whose this is?” he asked, 
.fter an examination, Fisher answered. 
oe . 99 4: Sh . i 2 . a 

ter’s,”” he said ina low voice, 
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“Where'd you find this?” asked Manners. = 
“Tt was in the bushes nearby,” answered Phillips, the 


“gardener. 


~ An examination of the dead woman’s throat showed 
marks of strangulation; her black hair held dried blood, 
and after a good look at the cane, Manners concluded 
that she had been struck upon the head with it. 
Manners’ mind was working fast. “If Ryan did this,” 
he mused aloud, “we'll find Carstairs’ body nearby.” __ 
All through the night, and into the morning, they 
searched for another grave, but in vain. 
_ The exhausted detective at last left the search in the 
hands of the gardener, and went to the mansion. He 
discovered Ryan in his apartment. | : 
“Your wife’s body has-been found,” said Manners. 
Ryan started. “My God! What do you mean?” 
“She’s been murdered—struck on the head, and 
strangled, too. What have you to say?” 
“Say? What is there to say? Where is she?” 
“Where’s Carstairs’ body?” the detective asked 
sternly, “Where did you hide it?” 
“I? I hide Carstairs’ body? Man, don’t you see—he’s 
killed her. He’s killed her!” 
“Your cane struck the blow that either killed your 
wife or knocked her unconscious,” said Manners coldly. 


Ryan repeated his denials. He wept when he viewed _ 


the body of his wife. 
The search for Carstairs’ body went on. Ryan was 
taken into custody. The case was strong against him. 


RYAN had been in prison for two weeks, when Man- 
ners received a surprise. It was in the form of a 

message from the police of Chicago. Carstairs had been 

found, or a man answering Carstairs’ description. 

Ryan remembered his action—sending out descrip- 
tions of Mrs. Ryan and Carstairs—in order to bring 
back the runaway wife. : 

The detective went to Chicago. 

He found at the police station a large, blond-headed 
man, with a light beard. Carstairs it was. 

He answered Manners’ questions wearily. 

After some hours of questioning, the prisoner asked 
for a drink of water. He spoke in a husky tone. 

“My God!” he said. “T’ll tell you. You’re driving 
me crazy. I’m almost crazy as it is. I can’t get it off 
my mind. I loved her, I loved Elizabeth. 1 thought 
she loved me. We were together all the time. 

“It was like this: I had been asking her to run away 
with me. Ryan was jealous of me. Elizabeth and I 
had been going out a great deal together. She half 
promised to go with me. That night I called at eight, 
and she came out with me for a walk. As we passed the 
rack in the hall, she picked up her husband’s cane, and 
we stepped out into the grounds. : 

“T argued with her for a full hour; and she said she 
would never go with me, that she had thought it over, 
and knew she could not leave her husband. : 

“I was crazy for her; she had driven me beyond 
endurance. I tried to pick her up and carry her off; 
she struck at me with the cane, and I snatched it from 
her, and in blind frenzy, hit her over the head. In my 
rage, I grasped her throat as she lay there, scarcely 
breathing, telling her she must go with me. 

“I came to myself a few moments later, and found 
she was dead. I tried to kill myself there, too; but I 


was too much of a coward. I buried her hastily, and, = 


throwing the cane in the bushes after wiping it off, tale 
away. I have been wandering ever since. I’m glad it’s 
all over. I could not have stood it much longer. Yes; 


T killed her,” said Carstairs, 


Blackmail 


A&R RE you being gripped by a mad passion to use a 
poison and muck-dripping pen for the sending 


of an anonymous letter? Have you contemplated — 


using the typewriter to frame a Black Hand epistle? 

If so, just bear in mind while spreading the rhetorical 
poison or attempting to levy blackmail that the chances 
are the letters will be immediately traced to your pen, 
and even more swiftly if they are typed. 

This is the admonition of James T. Cortelyou, former 
chief of postal inspectors, recently appointed chief of 
the Philadelphia District Attorney's staff of detectives. 
_ Frequently the sender of an anonymous letter will 
use a typewriter in the belief that his handwriting, even 
if disguised, might provide a clue, but that it would be 
impossible to trace the typed epistle. 

Nothing could’ be more in error. When you use a 
typewriter for an unlawful. letter you might as_ well 
sign it with your own thumbprint, because of all the 
typewriters in use throughout the entire world, no two, 
Cortelyou points out, write exactly alike. A typewritten 
line to the trailer of the poison pen and blackhand letter, 
such as the postal inspector, is regarded as much an 
identifying clue as the fingerprints left upon a safe 
which has just been blown open. 

First, the letter goes under a powerful magnifying 
glass to determine what make of machine was used, and 
then the class number is ascertained. Now comes the 
process of elimination after the recipient of the letter 


has provided a lengthy list of all persons who might feel _ 


unfriendly toward him. 

Gradually the list narrows down, and then among 
the suspects it is learned which have had access to such 
a typewriter as was used. Sounds easy, doesn’t it? 
But first you must qualify as a typewriting expert and 

yank ‘in the same class as the highly-paid handwriting 
expert before your testimony would be acceptable. 


ONE of the most interesting cases in the Cortelyou 
records is that of the Black Hand letters which for 
17 months completely baffled a corps of inspectors. It 
has for its finale the arrestin a woodland shack near 
Coryopolis, Pennsylvania, of a pretty girl thrill-hunter 
who had been the author of the poison-pen and blackmail 
letters simply because she gained a “kick” out of being 

Soupht = = = 

“Tn this case,” said Cortelyou, “wealthy residents of 
Coryopolis were in constant receipt of letters demanding 
amounts which varied from $ 5,000 to $50,000. The let- 
ters were typewritten and in each one the recipient was 
instructed to display willingness to meet the demands 
by inserting in the personal column of a Pittsburgh news- 
paper a cipher message contained in the letter. 

“Ror seventeen months this continued. The cipher 
replies were inserted in the newspaper, but no further 
move was made. Then I went to Coryopolis to direct 
the search for the mysterious writer, and was convinced 
that I was up against the toughest case of my career. 
“My check-up showed there was no typewriter in 
Coryopolis upon which the letters were written, unless 


it was well concealed. The check-up then extended to , 


larger town and who would 


STANLEY 


occasion later to regret having revealed indiscretions to 


’ this sympathetic listener. ee 
“My attention became more closely drawn when I~ = 


noticed that on two evenings each week, instead of 
alighting from the réturning train on the station lat- 
form, she jumped down from the opposite side of the 
coach, forcing her way through brush and over rubbish 
heaps, and vanishing into a strip of deep woods. 
“Tn the meantime we had been sending some fictitious 
query to every concern in the other town where a Cory- 
opolis commuter was employed and the replies were 
coming in typewritten form as we had sought. 


“Looking over a batch of these replies, I saw beforeme _ 
the imprint of the same type keys which had struck out 


the blackmail letters. It was a concern specializing in 


the collection of bad debts, and three hours later I had = 
learned that the flapper, into whose small pink ears other 
girls loved to pour their secrets, was employed there as” 


a typist. 


“PAT night I had my men planted in the woods = = 


into which the girl was accustomed to make her 


RUSHTON ~ 


passengers and appearing to be a general favorite and = 
confidant of girls of her own age and station, who had 


4 


way. I also was under cover near the railroad tracks. 


“Sure enough, as the train came to a stop, the girl, — 
clad in a collegiate sweater and white sneakers, swung — 


down from the platform. Carrying a tennis racket and 
a number of packages, she made her way over the old 
route. aS 


hidden from our view even though we'd been searching 
for it, we saw the shack and a great hulk of a youth in 
soiled flannels lounging on a bench before it. Se 

“Making certain that my men had surrounded the 


place, I stepped forward and asked if I might have a 


bucket of water for the dry radiator of my car which 


had stalled on a back road near here, _ 
ao a: spy, Joe,’ shrilled the girl. 
off ? z : 


‘Knock him 


“With a shouted curse, the youth—her brother, E 
later learned—made a grab for an automatic pistol on 
the window sill, while the girl tried to reach a pump 


gun standing in a corner. My men were too quick for 
them, however. 


“The girl did succeed in breaking loose for an instant es 


after she had sunk her teeth into the wrist of an in- 
spector, and attempted to destroy some slips of paper 


which we found were different codes which had been | 
used in the letters. We also found another typewriter, — 


“Finally, in a clearing which might easily have been 


a quantity of stationery which had been used for those 


baffling letters and 


ear on the commuters’ train. 
“The brother, a fugitive 
beries in which he had sought thrills rather than plunder, 


and his sister admitted they had planned a series of — 
blackmail and poisonous letters which would have ruined — 


the lives of the foolish flappers who had confessed in- 


lengthy memorandum as to the con- 
fidences girl friends had been pouring into her ready — 


because of a series of rob- 


__Wways in readiness for my use. 
unless we are so high up in the air that the real pilot 


| Here is Lieutenant Burks With a Bang-up Detective Story 
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By LIEUTENANT ARTHUR J. BURKS 


Red-blooded excitement. Breathless suspense. And then the devastating climax. 


E is in the popular Burks manner, High-pressure thrills, Smashing see | 


of guns, and my only claim to distinction is that I 
closely resemble the eight ball used in pool games. 
_ I am off in the upper story on two things. I am a 
nut on crime detection, about which I know very little, 
and am crazier still about airplanes, concerning which I 
know even less, It is fortunate, I presume, that I have 


| GEORGIE SMUTTS, am not clever with a couple 
dy 


a couple of trick eyes which make it quite impossible for 


_ me to fly, else I’d long ago have been picked up on a 


_ blotter or carried away in a small wheelbarrow after a 


sensational crack-up. : 
_ My spectacles are the bar between me and aviation; 


2 = ‘they are shell-rimmed affairs, which make me look like 


- a wise owl of sorts and add to the resemblance between 
me and the eight ball above referred to, I weigh two 
hundred and ten pounds, stripped, and have a mania for 
‘sticking my snub nose into other people’s business, and 

every time I do it something unforeseen happens. 

It’s this way: I wasn’t born with a silver spoon in my 
mouth; but a paternal uncle left me some money right 


—_ after I left school, and I guess there must have been 
quite a bit of it, since none of my checks has ever come 


back marked “insufficient funds’”—and I’m always writ- 
ing ’em. 

I have a sizeable interest in an airport in the thriving 
city of San Diego, and one of the DeHavilands is al- 
I don’t fly it myself, 


has enough time to take her over and straighten her out 


before we hit earth after some idiotic mistake of mine; 
but I always get a terrific kick out of acting as the un-_ 


_ Official observer in the rear cockpit, where I consider 
myself monarch of all I survey. : 


__— All of which rambling leads up to the fact that I be- 


_ lieve that airplanes and crime dovetail in many ways. 
_ Crooks use ’em as well as honest men. From this I 
figure that there is, ready-made, a niche for a brand 
new kind of detective—of which, as far as I know, I 
_ am among the first. Having modestly got that off my 
chest I shall now proceed with the story. 


* just as the street door was closing after a busy day 


_ in the Merchants’ County Bank, which is about eight 
blocks south of Broadway, in the southeastern portion 


a AT three o’clock exactly, on Friday afternoon last, 


‘of San Diego, a quietly dressed stranger stepped inside 
- and moved nonchalantly to the public desk as though to 


_ make out a check. Since he had managed to squeeze in 
before the door closed, the courteous bank employees 


___ allowed him to go about his business, They closed the 


door, however, so that no one else could get in. 

__ The men in the cages were arranging their piles of 

_ banknotes in orderly rows, preparatory to locking them 
ein the vault. A middle-aged woman, with a child 
ee 


st got through ‘the doors. Her f as covered 


er side, stood at the desk beside the man who — 


with a heavy veil, and she was dressed in black. Every — 
once in a while she thrust a slender white hand under 


her veil, as though she wiped away an unseen tear. 


The man who had forced the doors finished writing 
his check and moved:to the cashier’s window.: As far 
as later investigations proved, he paid no attention to 
the woman in black at the desk he had just left, nor did 
he once look toward the door, through whose glass the 
street, with its passing crowds, could be plainly seen. 
He stepped to the window and thrust his check through 
with his left hand. His right hand rested on the marble 
rectangle outside the cage. Or, rather, the side pocket 
of his coat rested on the rectangle, and his right hand 
was hidden in the pocket. 

“I don’t really want to cash this check, buddy,” he 
said conversationally; “but I do want all the money 
you're wallowing in back there! And I’ll drill you if 
I don’t get it!” 

The cashier didn’t say a word. He was tongue-tied. 


He hadn’t strength enough even to lift his hands. The — 


bandit continued: 

“Listen, carefully, son. There are only four officials 
in this bank besides yourself. I’m not counting the 
woman and the kid. I can take care of them. Call 
the other four inside your cage, and if anything in- 
your voice makes them suspicious of me, I'll drill you.” 

The cashier, knowing after a glance into the black 
eyes of the unmasked man that the bandit wouldn’t 
hesitate to carry out his threat, immediately raised: his 
voice in a carefully modulated call to the four employees 
mentioned. These came hurriedly, a bit impatient at 
this new delay. The bandit waited until they had all - 
entered the cage. 

“Put ’em up!” he commanded tersely. “I know 
you’ve got a gat or a sawed-off shotgun under the desk, 


~ but if any one of you makes a break for it he gets a 


bullet in him. Now, Mr. Cashier, take this cord and 


‘bind their hands:” 


‘All of this in an ordinary tone of voice, so that the 
woman in the veil hadn’t even looked around. The bank 
officials were scared green. The cashier bound his col-- 
leagues effectively, the wrists of each behind his back. 
At a low word of command from the bandit the five — 
were herded into the huge vault in rear of the bank, 
The woman looked up just as the bound men came into 
view from behind the cages. The bandit, his eyes mov- 
ing all about, saw her freeze to immobility. 

“Don’t move, lady,” he called softly. “You are in 
no danger as long as you obey orders.” 

The woman turned back to her desk. The little girl, — 
her eyes wide with childish curiosity, spoke. ‘“What’s — 
he doin’ to all those men, auntie?” = 


= QUT SIDE, half a block away, a young school teacher, 


‘THE UNOFFI 


with the officials to the effect that, if. she were no more 


than’ fifteen minutes late, they would always let her into 
the bank to transact business, since she never left school 
early enough to reach the bank before closing time. 
Her mind was busy with the happenings of the day, for 
she was a very conscientious teacher, who had dedicated 
her life to the kindergarten. Her thoughts were always 
on her little charges, waking or sleeping. She never 
even thought of such things as daylight robberies, living, 
actually and mentally, in a world of fledgling humans. 
She reached thé door of the bank and tapped on the 
She pressed her 


glass. No one came for a moment. 
She saw a veiled, 


“nose to the door and peered in. 


middle-aged lady at the check desk with a little girl, 


and she saw 2 man, a gray felt hat on his head as though 
he were preparing to depart, standing in the wide- 
open door of the great vault at the rear of the bank. 
Evidently she was later than she had thought. She 
could see figures moving inside the vault, but they 
were indistinct because of the shadows, The man in the 
door turned and.beckoned to the veiled woman. She 
‘nodded, took the hand of the girl, and. moved past the 
man into the vault, me 
Pauline Carson, the young school teacher, tapped once 
mote on the glass, 1 
and saw her. With quick strides he approached the 
door. Pauline saw that he was a stranger, and im- 
mediately thought of bank examiners, since on her last 
visit the cashier had told her the examiner was due 
shortly. The bandit opened the door, smiled courteously 
at the young woman, and beckoned her inside. 
’ “This way, madam,” he said suavely. 


~ Pauline knew instantly that something was wrong, 


though she hadn’t the ghost of an idea what it was. 
She stopped dead still. 

~ “Where are you taking me?” she demanded, “Where 
is the cashier?” 


' “He’s back here,” replied the bandit hurriedly. “Come — 


on 17 defines 2 = 
.» Pauline allowed herself to be led ‘to the door of the 
vault, Inside she saw the bank officials herded together, 
‘their hands tied behind them—and the veiled woman 
with shaking shoulders, as though she sobbed her heart 
out. Of them all, the child seemed the most unconcerned. 
The bank robber had now dropped all pretense. 
“Get inside, and you won’t be hurt,” he snapped. “I 
am a bank robber and I’m in a hurry y 
-“T won’t goin there! I'll promise not to yell; but I 
won’t go in that vault, It’s air-tight.” 
~The bank robber said no further word. He drew his 
weapon, which up to this time had been inside his pocket, 
and struck the young woman three savage blows on the 
temple. She sank to the floor lumpishly, and the bank 
_ robber seized her by an ankle, dragging her to the thresh- 
old of the vault. He did not enter, however, command- 
ing instead that the woman in the veil seize the younger 
woman and drag heroin, S 

Then he closed the vault door. 

At three-thirty exactly I received a call from the Chief 
of Police. / 

“T'm notifying everybody interested in crime, Smutts,” 
he told me wildly. “The fellow got away with fifteen 
And he killed a woman!” 

L-noted with a wry grin that he mentioned the loss of 
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The man in the vault door turned ° 


‘leaps the blocks and hurtles down the field like an air- 


her nose in the general direction of Tijuana, which i 
$0. hear ee they fee 
= - d Ae ie 3 


with fine sarcasm. “Any idea which direction he went? — 
What have you done so far?” Se 
“Nobody knows. The woman he slugged gave us the — 
description before she died. She said something about — 
seeing a little red automobile at the curb near the bank, 
and it wasn’t there when the police arrived on the scene, 
fifteen minutes after the hold-up. Motorcycle police 
have been hurried to all outgoing roads, Los Angeles 
Highway, Tijuana road, La Mesa, and the Ocean and 
Mission beach police have been instructed to cover their es 
roads, moving in toward town.” : 
I hung up the receiver. Then I got an idea. I called 
the taxicab company and asked if they had received a 
call for a taxi within the last half hour from anywhere 
near the Merchants’ County Bank. That business of the 
little red automobile didn’t sound exactly right to me. 
A good hunch, this. A call had just come in from a 
drug store within three blocks of the bank. They gave & 
me the number of the cab that had been sent. I called = 
the Chief of Police and told him. ce ee 
- It was now almost four o’clock, which is the regular 
time when our two passenger-carrying DeHavilands take 
off for Los Angeles. I had just hung up the receiver 
when the roaring of the Liberties drowned out all 
other sounds. It is a sound one never forgets. It al- 
ways thrills me. I decided to have my own ’plane con- 
voy the two passenger carriers as far as Oceanside, just 
for the ride. 2 
I signaled to my own pet pilot. The propeller was — 
spun by a mechanic with more nerve than I'll ever have, 


and I saw, for the thousandth time, a sight which always 


makes me feel as though I were king of the world— 
three sweét-singing DeHavilands tugging at their blocks’ 
impatiently, wagging their tails with eagerness to be off. 
The propellers are invisible, almost, and dust behind the 
*planes goes blizzarding across the avenue behind the 
airport, blotting from view the passing automobiles 
which scurry across Dutch Flats from Ocean Beach to— 
San Diego. Bay ee 
Then two things happen with startling suddenness. : 
The dust behind the middle DeHaviland clears for 2 
moment, and I see an orange-colored taxicab drawn up 
at the curb. There is no one in it but the chauffeur, and 
he is staring at that middle DeHaviland as though he 
had gone crazy. I note, with a suppressed shout of ex- 
citement, the number on the side of the taxicab, and — 
turn to the middle DeHaviland to see what it is all about. 
Even as I turn, the DeHaviland in question, with the 
eun full on, the engines howling protest at the heavens, 


plane gone mad. There is only one passenger in the 
’plane, and this one is crouched in the rear cockpit, his. 
right hand, holding something sinister, pressed against 
the neck of the pilot. The guns of the two other ‘planes 
are cut instantly. In the comparative silence I see police . 
cars, careening like ships in a storm, swing into the 
avenue from both ends. The chauffeur of the taxicab = 
holds his ground, though he is about as scared a driver 
as I have ever seen. > 


- DECIDE not to wait for the police. Iam prodded 
into action by the beckoning hand of my pet pilot, — 
and ina jiffy I am in the rear cockpit of my own ’plane, 
and we are sweeping into the teeth of the wind for the 
take-off. The ’plane carrying the bandit is already in 
the air, madly circling for altitude. My pilot knows 
his stuff. He lifts her nose in a savage zoom, and — 
when he levels her off we are fifteen hundred feet high. 
The ’plane ahead of us has straightened and pointed 


may make the 


Border before w 
y plane wens 


fast baby, thou 
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_ when we settle on the tail of that bandit’s *plane we're 


stepping ‘em a few, believe me. The wind shrieks 
through the struts and braces, and the ground below 


looks, for once, as though it were really moving. We. 


are going around a hundred and forty, I judge. 


‘My pilot lifts her again, then once more. 
ing to get above that other plane for a dive. 
If it were 


is a friend of ours. I daren’t crash him. 


just the bandit now, and the loss of a DeHaviland, that — 


would be all right. They still honor my checks, even 
for enough to buy DeHavilands at regular intervals. 


_ Weare now six thousand feet up, and the leading ’plane 


soles of my feet. 


pit as though I really knew how to fly. 


a 


= 


is well below us, and we are gaining. That other pilot 


knows his stuff, too. Even with a gun against his neck, — 


in the hand of a man who has shown he will use it, that 
pilot is still doing everything he can to delay reaching 
the Border. 

Then I remember something. That pilot was sup- 
posed to make a trip to Los, which means that he has 
a parachute! Why didn’t I think of that before? I 


_ yell at my pilot, and the wind drives the words back 


into my throat until they fetch up with a thud against the 
Dumb! Then I jab the pilot in the 
back and signal for him to dive. He grins at me and 


lifts both hands to the edge of the cowling. That means 


it’s my party, and I glom onto the joy-stick in my cock- 
Not quite so 
-much like a rocking chair as when the real pilot is fly- 
ing, but passing fair. The left wing falls away, and I 


~ over-control, causing her to wobble—and my pilot grins. 


. I point her nose at the other “plane and give her 
full gun. 
bring her up, either. I’m making her shake like a 
terrier just in out of the rain, and her struts, braces and 
wires are yelling bloody murder; but I’m so excited 


about this chase that I open my mouth and yell for 


all I’m worth, and the yell, like my shout to the pilot, 
_ darts back into my throat, chokes me and makes my 


at eyes fill with tears. 


southward to the Tijuana road. 


_ his weapon at us as we zip over. 


I-blink ’em away and give her 
more power. _We cross over the tail of the other 
*plane just as we are above the sands of the Strand, 
that ribbon of concrete road which leads from Coronado 
There is only one 
automobile on the road, as far as I can see. 

- The bandit is standing, crouched forward against the 
backblast of the other ’plane’s propeller, and he shakes 
I guess he takes a 


shot at us, but I have the feeling that the bullet wouldn’t 


catch us if we were flying dead away. And the bandit 
is probably too scared to shoot straight, even if he were 
on the ground and held his weapon in both hands. It’s 
no snap to hit an airplane. I catch the eye of the other 
pilot and signal. The bandit catches the. signal, but he 
doesn’t know what it means. I bring our ’plane around 
in a brutal, wing-menacing bank, and prepare to cross 


over the other ’plane’s tail again. 


: — other *plane. 
us savagely, and for a moment his eyes were off his own 


~~ chute jumps. 


- For a moment we hung just above the tail of the 
The bandit waved his puny weapon at 


pilot. Said pilot stood up and plunged over the side. 
I sighed with relief when I saw the knapsack arrange- 
ment on his body. He was safe, and out of it, if his 
parachute opened. Personally, I’m not strong for -para- 
Béing an eight ball I’d be as likely to 


_ jump and forget my parachute as not. So I’ve never 


gone in for jumping. Some day, maybe— : 
_ I saw the ’chute open her great wings far below the 
other plane. I swooped down— _ = 
nd the world suddenly turned topsy-turvy! _ 


He’s try-. 
It’s no. 
_ go though, that. I know. That pilot in the other ’plane | 


She’s rather a steep dive and I don’t try to. 
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MvYeves are not too darned good, as I have said, and 


I dropped lower than I planned. My trucks 
crashed into the tail piece of the other ’plane, and in a 


shake we were turned on our back and going like _ 


blazes ; but whether up, down, or sidewise I didn’t know — 

or a moment, I looked up and saw the earth, and 
the belt across my knees was cutting my thighs in two. 
But my pilot still was grinning, and his hands looked as 
though he were trying to pinch pieces out of the sides 
of the forward cockpit cowling. 

I looked down and saw the other ’plane, and it was 
falling up toward us. I had sense enough to give her 
the gun again, and the earth looked entirely too close 
above our heads. I motioned my pilot and, battling with 
the stick for a full minute, he brought her out of it in 
a sort of Immelman Turn. The other ’plane, going down 
in wide, lazy spirals, flipped past us, and I’ll be darned 
if the bandit in the rear cockpit wasn’t grinning! I 
guess he thought he was getting away with something. 
I prayed fervently that he would crash in such a way 
that there would be enough of: him left to stand trial 
for killing Pauline Carson. 

The other ’plane settled with unbelievable slowness, 
as we followed her down—and when she buried her 
nose in the sand along the ribbon-like Strand we kept on 
dropping! My pilot looked back at me. His face was 
white as parchment, as though he were suffering un- 
told agony. “He tried to lift his hands to the cowling, 
signaling for me to take the stick again—or so I thought. 
I took it—and jammed the controls! We hit the sand 
a quarter of a mile from where the first ’plane had 
crashed, coming down in a heap on our left wing, which 
crumpled like cardboard. : 
. Then the lights went out atid the sudden darkness was’ 
full of stars. 


W HEN I opened my trick eyes there were men in 
uniform all around us. I felt myself over for 


broken bones and found I was intact, except for a 
broken leg and a smashed nose. I tried to talk, and my 
voice sounded like the mumbling of an octogenarian— 


which brought home to me the fact that most of my 
front teeth were missing. Evidently, in the crash, I had 
tried to bite a piece out of the forward edge of the 
cowling, with indifferent success. My pilot was okeh, 
except for a long furrow along his temple under his 
helmet, where, odd as it may seem, that random bullet 
from the bandit’s pistol had creased him. ~ 

“Listen, Ryan,” I said weakly. “I have a horrible 
suspicion! Please look in the after cockpit of that 
wreck of ours and see if you can find my front teeth!” 

Then I saw the bandit. He was manacled to a couple 
of policemen, while a third policeman was counting a 
flock of greenbacks from a bag he had just taken from 
the bandit. The bandit was talking. 

“Too much dope,” he said. “But I’d have got away 
with it if it hadn’t been for that goggle-eyed bird there 
with all his teeth knocked out. But I kinda lost my 
nerve after I left the bank. Something told me I had 
hit that damned woman too hard, and it shook me. The 
dope wore off and I got scared as hell. If I hadn’t been 
scared I’d never have got the fool idea that I could get 
away in one of those ’planes. You damned cops don’t 
give a man any chance whatever.” 

Inquiry brought forth the information that the pilot 
who had jumped from the fleeing ’plane had landed 
without mishap, save for a broken instep when he struck 


the concrete roadway of the Strand. Everything seemed 


fine and dandy, and the doctors told me I might get 


_ out of the hospital in time to attend the trial of the bank —__ 
robber. ae 


I'll get a great kick 


"il ge out of sitting as close to him 
ossible, and grinning at ( : 


im tooth 


and dips and jail birds, 


‘plot, excellent drama. . 


= 


A panoramic view of New York’s underworld, of studio life in Hollywood, jf — See 
of con men and dicks, of counterfeiters and government agents, of thieves s 

da former chief of police who promotes a private 
detective bureau for the purpose of snaring all law-breakers, large and small. 
' Tt is told in Howard’s best manner, with keen characterization, well-knit 
_ , And our hero discovers, as many have discovered. 
before, that no man can cast off his past life as he discards an old garment. 
At an inopportune moment it will rise to confound him.—E. B 
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o A Realistic Novelette ~ 
By ERIC HOWARD 


something of a confession, It begins with the 
success of my play, “Ladies of the Night” — 
which was the producers’ title, not my own. Heaven 
forbid! The changed title, and what else the producers 
did to my play, made it successful. I was lucky enough 
to ride with them in that success. | 
~ But the story, after all, doesn’t begin there, It begins 
long before that. And that’s where the confession comes 
in, I dislike confessions, but in this case I see no other 
way of justifying myself. The circumstances, as you 
will see, were a bit unusual, 

When I was very much younger than I am now, a 
series of events occurred that caused me to look at life 
through dark-colored glasses. Pessimism, T suppose, is 
a more or less natural counterpart of youth’s ebullience. 
But in my case there was very little gaiety of spirits 
and a great deal of sadness. The result, at eighteen, was 
disastrous. 

In the first place, I left the home of my uncle, who 


P 4HIS story must be, in the very nature of things, 


was also my guardian, in a fit of what | still consider — 


righteous anger. I am old enough now to shrug and 
smile at it. But then I was furious. My uncle was an 
avaricious, miserly man, a religious hypocrite, and not 
at all the sort of person who should have been made the 
guardian of my father’s son. For my father was totally 
unlike my uncle, and I greatly resembled him. 

I was alone in the world, except for my uncle and 
my aunt, 
~ in her husband’s presence. She was too timid to fight 
against his, callous, dominating strength. On the death 
of my father, when I was fourteen, my mother having 
been dead for some years, Uncle John became my guard- 
ian. He. was. also given control of my father’s estate, 
the valtie of which was about twenty thousand dollars. 
He exercised that control so carefully that 1 received 
nothing, during the four years I lived in his house, be- 
yond the barest necessities of life. I was poorly clad, 
poorly fed, except for the food Aufit Mary smuggled 

to me, and, I still think, badly treated. 
Twas graduated from the local high school just be- 
fore my eighteenth birthday. I had hoped to go to col- 
lege. But during my school-days my uncle’s stinginess 
had made life almost intolerable. My friends were al- 
ways entertaining me, asking m 
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the ticket was less than ten dollars. 


The latter was always very kind to me, except 


e to share their little — 


ing to fight hard even for money with which to buy 
text-books, I could never return these favors. At that 
age a boy is apt to be high-spirited and proud. | deeply 
resented the fact that I was not given an allowancé, how- 


ever small. But my uncle would neither give me pocket 2 


money, from my father’s estate, nor would he permit — 
me to work. He was a rather important man in the s 
town, and to have his nephew working would be a blow 
to his dignity. See 
Knowing that the same condition would continue if 1 
went to college, I resolved not to go. My uncle was 
equally resolved that 1 should go. But I had made up 
my mind. On my eighteenth birthday, therefore, when 
my aunt gave me twenty dollars from her own secret 
savings, 1 bought a ticket to New York. The cost of. 
With the remainder 
of my money, I hoped to live until I could secure a job. — 
When I had established myself, I decided that I would — 
go to a well-known lawyer and consult him about my — 
father’s estate. At twenty-one it would be rightfully 
mine, but until I reached that age I could expect noth- 
ing from my uncle. ee —— 
My clothing, as I have said, was of poor quality. No — 
doubt I looked very much like a. young hick, frightiully 
green. But I wasn't, exactly. I had read a great deal, — 
and I was very observant. Also, I had been told often — 
that I looked several years older than I was. No doubt — 
life in my uncle’s’ house had given me a certain air of — 
maturity. On the train, thinking things over, I decided — 
that I would give my age as twenty-one. This would — 
help me in getting a job, I thought, at better wages than 
I could otherwise get. SS 
The train butcher, from whom I bought a bar of — 
chocolate for lunch, picked me as a green one right 
away. He tried to short-change me, but I caught him ~ 
at it and caused him considerable embarrassment, to the 
amusement of my fellow-passengers. = 


HEN I arrived at Grand Central station, I checked 

my bag, containing a few shirts and ties and socks, 
and started to walk across town. I had picked up the — 
want-ad section of a New York paper and had glanced : 
down the rooming-house ads. I had decided to live 
somewhere in the West Forties or Fifties, for I had 
already décided to become somehow connected with the 
theatre. 


mous for th 


is 


who had taken me to many shows, bought: me every- 
~ thing I saw, and entertained me in great style. Then 
we had stopped at an excellent hotel. 
one to do things in style. He was a gay, laughing, some- 
_ what irresponsible man, but everybody liked him. He 
. was my ideal. I have seen him give a dollar to a half- 
drunk beggar, and when some one protested that the 
- Man was undeserving, he called him back and gave him 
another dollar. : 
- “Poor devil!” he said. 
: makes it all the worse.” 
— . “But he’Jl only spend it 
- companion. : 
= “Maybe not,” said my father. “Maybe the shock of 
finding someone generous enough to help him, in his 
condition, will sober him up and keep him sober.” 

My uncle called him irresponsible. But I know how 
utterly reliable he could be. When my mother was ill, 
_. for weeks and weeks he went without sleep, fighting for 

her life at her side. And once, when I broke my arm, 
he canceled important business engagements to be with 

_ me, to play with me. He cared nothing about money, 

_ for he made it easily. He was always doing things for 

- other people. 

S Thinking of him, and of our visits to New York to- 
gether, | walked west on Forty-second Street to. Broad- 
way. I paused before every theatre, considering my 

chances of employment there. I noticed that some of 

the well-dressed folk looked at my clothes. They were 
certainly out of place. 

= Turning down one of the Forties, in the direction of 

an advertised rooming-house, I saw a little tailor’s shop. 


for drink!” protested his 


My father was. 


“Tf he’s undeserving, that | 


In the window were many unclaimed suits, offered for— 


sale. I went in and looked them over. 

After much dickering, I managed to buy a tailor-made 
tweed suit, that fitted me well, for six dollars. It was 
far from new, but it was made of excellent stuff and 
___well-tailored. For another dollar the tailor threw in 
a cloth hat that went well with the suit. The clothing 
___ had been left by some temporarily broke actor who had 
been unable to pay the charges on it. I changed in the 
_ shop and sold the tailor my own outfit, after much argu- 
_ ment, for one dollar. When I left him I carried myself 

with quite an air, The clothes did make a difference. 
__l am sure they made a difference to Mrs. Higgins, 
_ who conducted the rooming-house. She showed me her 
best rooms, which I could not afford, and I had to in- 
sist that I wanted something cheap. She Jed me, then, 
to the third-floor-back and I paid her one week’s rent. 


lars would carry me over until I had found a job. 
In that, I was lucky. 


_ with him, and he gave me a-job. It didn’t pay much, 
but it was of the theatre, and it gave me much free 
time, nearly all of which I spent in the public library, 


reading plays and books about plays. . 

: J WAS. lucky, too, when I met Moira Moore—the 

“loveliest girl I had ever seen. She was just eighteen, 
_and she came of a theatrical family. She had been on 
__the stage since childhood, and, like myself, her parents 
were dead. She was having quite a struggle and existed, 
__at this time, through 'Mrs. Higgins’ generosity. I think 
I fell in love with Moira at first sight. Whenever I 

could scrape a few dollars together, out of my earnings, 


_ I took her to dinner. Moira liked me, too, and we had_ 
many good times together, dreaming of the success that 


ould come to us. 


__ I was supremely confident that my few remaining dol- 
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- I had been to the city twice before, -with my father - At about the same time, through Marshall, the head — 


usher, with whom I often ate at the little off-Broadway 


places, I fell in with a set of hangers-on of the theatre. 


Some of them sometimes acted, as a pretense of respec- 
table activity; but most of them did nothing. Yet they 
seemed invariably prosperous. 

“How do these fellows get by?” I asked Marshall, 

“Oh, some of ’em are dips,” he said. ‘(And some con- 
fidence men, or card sharps. Sort of genteel crooks— 
the Broadway kind.” a 

JT had always thought of crooks as ugly fellows with 
villainous faces, wearing masks and hats pulled over 
their eyes. These men that I met with Marshall were 
not like that. If they were not handsome, they did not 
look especially disreputable. Once in a while I would 
hear that one of them had been arrested and sent up. 
But that didnot happen often. 

One of these men I took a liking to at once, because, 
superficially, he reminded me of my father. He was a 
happy, genial sort, and I saw him lend money to those 
less fortunate, with no hope of getting it back. His 
name, so he said, was Dan Blythe. I don’t think that 
was his real name. _ 

With Dan and some of the others, I met all sorts of 
Broadway people—the man who had married a wealthy 
widow twice his age and had been put out of her house 
by her clever lawyers, the woman who owned a famous 
gambling den, a man who controlled a number of opium 
joints frequented by the elite of drug users, and so on. 
I was, I suppose, thrilled by meeting them; there was 
a certain glamour about them, and it was my first 
glimpse of that sort of life. I was very careful, though, 
that Moira should not.meet them. I never took her to 
the places they frequented. 

Before long I had been accepted by Dan as a friend. 
I learned that he was a confidence man, at the top of his 
game. He had dabbled in counterfeiting and he had 
smuggled jewels into America. But he preferred the 
confidence game, and played it shrewdly. 

About this time Moira caught a severe cold. She had 
just got an engagement, the first in a long time, that 
promised to be the beginning of a real success. But 


~her cold became worse—Mrs. Higgins’ establishment 


a = One of the men in the house | 
was the head usher at a theatre.. I fell into conversation. 


_ ings of a clever confidence man’s mind. 


John’s. — 


was not properly heated or ventilated—and developed. 
into pneumonia. : — Sa 

Dan Blythe had given me a hundred dollars for play-' 
ing an apparently innocent part in one of his schemes, 
and, when Moira fell ill, I used this to engage a doctor 
and a nurse. But I could see that she was in for a long 
sickness. Some one else got her part in the new play, 
and Moira was alone and helpless. I talked to Dan 
about her, ieee 

- Always generous, he offered to see that all her ex- 
penses were paid and that she was given the best of care. 
I could consider it a loan, and repay him any time in 
the future. _ 

T had told him little about myself until then. But at 
this time I burst out with some protest at my uncle’s 
greediness and made some reference to my father’s es- 
tate. At Dan’s questions, I told him the whole story, — 
even admitting my true age. 

“It’s up to us, my boy,” he said at the conclusion, “to 
collect from Uncle John.” 

_ “Tf I only could!” I cried. z 

My association with those who lived by theft had 
worked a change in my ethical code, a change of which’ 
I had hardly been aware, so subtly had it come about. 
And, besides, I thought, it is my money, not Uncle 


to plan. T saw, then, the inside work= 
He was to g 


Dan began 
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to the town from which I had fled, representing himself 
to be a large factory man from New York. He would — 
negotiate with my uncle for the purchase of some land 
he owned, offering him a thousand dollars for an op- 
tion. The land was being held, as I knew, at twice its 
value, and my uncle would be pleased to think that he 
was getting the better of this large manufacturer. 
“When he gets the notion that he’s playing me for a 
sucker,” said Dan, “I’ll sink the old harpoon into him!” 
Thé plan, of course, was the simple, old and almost 
surefire one. Dan Blythe, the great manufacturer, would 
put up one thousand dollars for the option, agreeing to 
pay much more than the land was worth. But he would 
insist that he ought to have local backing, so that he 
‘would be insured of the community’s loyalty to the en- 
terprise. He would pay fifty thousand dollars for the 
land if twenty thousand were invested in his factory 
by my uncle or some other local people. Otherwise, he 
would select a factory site in a more hospitable com- 
munity, Take it or leave it! : 
I could just see my uncle snatching at the chance. 
The firm Dan was stipposed to represent was a large 
and well-known one. The thousand dollars in ‘cash 
would establish him as a man of affairs. My uncle would 
discover, after buying twenty thousand dollars worth of 
utterly worthless stock, which Dan had printed for the 
purpose, that he had lost exactly nineteen thousand on 
the deal. And the large company would know no one 
who answered to Dan Blythe’s description. 
That was the scheme. I went into it all the way, giv- 
ing Dan every bit of help I could. I was to receive half 
of what he got, more than a fair share, considering that 
he did all of the work. ; 
-“Hasn’t your uncle tried to locate you?” Dan asked, 
during our conferences. 
“Not that I know of. Perhaps he did. But I left a 
note saying that I was going West. If he tried to find 


me, it has probably been out there.” 
1 AM making no excuses for myself. But I do think 
Ee that it is fair to consider the circumstances—Moira’s 
illness, my uncle’s treatment of me, and Dan’s kindness. 
The little struggle that my conscience put up didn’t 
amount to much. — 
And it amounted to still less when the doctor reported 
- to me that Moira was tubercular. That meant that she 
‘required a change of climate, freedom from worry, and 
the right sort of care. — = ; 
‘Dan!” I cried as soon as I could find him. “Get 
that harpoon ready, and sink it quick!” : 
Dan did. He was gone from New York only ten 
days. When he came back, he brought our spoils. Uncle 
John had been easy pickings. - ES 
With my share, I put Moira on the overland limited, 
in charge of a nurse, with a ticket for Arizoftia. I hated 
to see her go, I wanted to go with her, and I felt that I 
should never see her again. The money I was able to 
give her would take care of her until she regained her 
health. I-told her it was from my father’s estate. 
25; “T’ve got to stay here and work, Moira,” I told her. 
“But when you’re well, and I’ve made a success, then, 
Moira dear—” . = 
‘She clung to me like a frightened child. But just 
before the train left, she brightened for a moment and 


and I did nothing very bad, as I see it—I mean by that, 


_nothing from the estate except what Dan had helped me 3 


_ quit that profession. 


Moira. 


“Don’t fear! You'll be well in a month!” I assu 


we didn’t rob any widows or orphans, and, so far as I 


know, we didn’t cause anybody real pain or sorrow— _ =e 


but we did acquire easy money my matching our wits 
with others. Our best bets were the canny, the shrewd 
and the greedy. It’s amazing how easy it is to trimsa 
man who prides himself on being a cautious business 
man. : 

The years passed. Letters from Moira came reg- 
ularly. Slowly she regained her health. She could — 
never forget what I had done for her. When she was 
well enough, she was going back to the stage, to carn 
enough to repay me. = 

Meanwhile, I attempted to write plays. Those first 
efforts—how callow and silly they seem now! I was 
known as a would-be playwright. Dan saw to it that I 
was very little known as a confidence man. But I was 
one of the Broadway tribe, playing the easy money game, 
drifting. — 

My aunt had died, and my uncle had lost his fortune, 
including my own, through unwise investments. I got — 
to get. ; 
“See?” said Dan. “You've got to collect yours in this 
world, or it ain’t collected. Lucky we went after that = 
when we did, before the old boy bought that oil stock.” — 

I suppose I could have prosecuted Uncle John for his 
misuse of'my money. But I didn’t care to bother with it. 
I had plenty, now, and, besides, some of my own activity 
might come to light in a court-room. I had the crim- 
inal’s regard for courts and officers of the law. 

Moira, confident that she had regained her health, re- 
turned to the stage, going into stock in San Francisco. 
I advised her against it, and, after two months in the 
foggy western city, she suffered a relapse and was 
forced to return to the desert. I would have gone to 
her then, but I was still eager to have a suceess to show 
her before I saw her again, 

Finally, the Epsteins took my play. They changed it 
beyond recognition before they put it on, but it went 
over. It was a success from the start, and my. royalties 
began to pour in. This, I discovered, was even easier — 
money than the confidence game. Then and there, [ 
Dan would have made me quit, 


anyway..- = : 
The Epsteins sold the film rights to my play to one of. 
the biggest producers, who thereupon offered me a con-_ 
tract to write photoplays for him. I signed it and pre- 
pared to leave for Hollywood. I was sick of Broadway 
and the life I had been leading. fees eee 
Being able to afford a servant, I took with me an ex- — 
dip and forger by the name of Pinky Parsons. ‘Pinky 
had suffered a paralytic stroke that made him incompe- 
tent in his graft and he was loyal beyond question. Be- — 
fore his criminal career had started, he had been a. valet. — 
On the way to California, I stopped off for a day with _ 
jira. This time she was truly recovering. And 1 _ 
thought that she was lovelier than ever. She was happier * 
than I was over my success. Before I asked her to 
marry me, as I did presently, I told her what I had been — 
doing. If I had anticipated the look of pain that crossed 
her face, I should not have told her. Yet I am glad — 
that I did. = 
“Never again, Jimmy?” she asked. “You'll never 
again do such things—even for my sake? Promise me!” | 
I promised her solemnly. She agreed to marry me, — 
just as soon as her doctors pronounced her cured. eS 
“And if that does not happen, dearest,” she said, “I 
shall not marry you, but I’ll love you always.” ae 


‘And then I'll come back for you!” — 


50» 


IT 


st 5 


: UTHESE motion picture companies do things very well 


—except, as some one has cynically remarked, for 
_ making pictures. I was received as a celebrity and I be- 
came a guest of the producer himself. The company 
had located a charming house for me, high on a Beverly 
hill, and had leased it furnished. There, after a few 
_ days in the producer’s home, I was installed with Pinky, 

a Japanese cook, and a chauffeur. One of the com- 
pany’s cars was placed at my disposal until I should 
select one for myself. 

The homes of the wealthy, film stars and others, sur- 
rounded us. My house was not large or palatial, but 
it was a beautiful bit of Spanish architecture, and quite 
all that a playwright could want. I was happy in it, and 
I knew: that Moira would love it. : 

“Say,” said Pinky one morning at breakfast, “Dan 
_ had just oughta see the money there is here! Boy, 
wouldn’t he gather in some, though! I'll say! But 
here’s a funny one. You know that old guy that lives 


next door—the one I thought was a director maybe, 


‘cause he don’t look like an actor?” 

“Yes,” I nodded. “What about him?” 

“He’s a lawyer,” said Pinky. “And he used to be 
_ chief of police of Los Angeles. He was a devil at it, 
_ too, they say. He sent more men up than anybody— 

Say, ain’t it funny—me livin’ next door to a chief of 
» police?” 
_ And Pinky gave his little laugh, out of the corner of 
his mouth. 
_ “Tll-bet a guy like that has a lot 0’ enemies,”? he went 
on. “He was sure hard when he was chief. I’ve heard 
_ about him, all over the country. Some bird that he got 
sent up for a long stretch in the ‘stir’ is gonna come out 
some day and pot him just for luck. I'll bet he don’t 
sleep too easy. Huh?” 

“I didn’t say anything, Pinky.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” he asked, with the freedom 
of one who had known me “when.” I did not mind, for 
Pinky, in the presence of others, was the perfect valet. 

“There’s nothing to say,” I told him. 


_ “Ain't there?” he demanded. “Say, I’d just as soon 


you moved out of here and took another shack. Just 
s’pose something happened to that old guy, ex-chief 
Farley. Just s’pose! Where would we be at? Maybe 
some wise dick would get a line on me, see? Or on you. 
They never did get anything on you, ’cause Dan watched 
‘your hand like a daddy. But don’t rest too easy. The 


New York dicks knew you was in the easy money, kid. - 


Don’t fool yourself. Now just s’pose, for the sake of 
argument, that something happens to Farley. We're 
here, see? Right next door. -There’s gonna be a in- 
vestigation. And where do we get off at? Huh?” 
~ “Nonsense!” said I. “You're talking through your 
brown derby, Pinky. You forget that I’m an eminent 
playwright and scenarist. And you’re my servant. Stow 

- your worries.” 

“Just the same, I don’t like it, kid!” Ze 
“You've got the worry habit, Pinky. This is Cali- 

‘fornia, the land of the care-free. Eat, drink and be 

merry. And don’t worry about an ex-chief of police.” 

_T had to be at the studio rather early that day. TI left 

_ Pinky still protesting, and was driven in the company’s 

_ big car to the studio gates. There I went into confer- 

_ ence with the star, her director and a continuity, writer, 

_ The star was a magnificent woman in her thirties, 

- On the screen, doubtless, she looked younger. She had a 


oman who ran the gambling den. I had k 


REAL DETECTIVE TALES ann MYSTERY STORIES _ 


certain free and easy charm, and she reminded me of the 
own several 


like her, in fact. And presently, in her speech,.I de- 
tected a use of words that signified familiarity with the 
underworld. Dan and I always fought shy of such ear- 
marks, except in the company of our fellow-swindlers, _ 
This woman, I thought, had. been “one of us.” She 
had been a grifter.. : : 
Even after my years on Broadway, I still retained an 
air of youthfulness, It had helped me to put over one 
or two of our easy money schemes. =e 
“You are so very young!” said the star when F was 
introduced, “I had no idea— A mere boy, in fact!” 
And she laughed, as if my youth were a great joke. 


“I understand that youth is what they want in this _ 


business,” I said. The director, a fat boyish-looking' fel- 
low, chuckled at that. ee 

“Yes,” nodded Mona de la Monte, “that is true. But 
how can one so young know so much about—well, the 
wicked ways of the world?” 

“I invented some of them,”*I smiled, in the manner of 
a Broadway wise-cracker. 


[t was a little later that the continuity writer, a tall 
blond innocent who should have been out playing golf, 
made a suggestion as to how one of my characters should 
rob a safe in the film version. It was so unlike the real 
peterman’s method, and so unreal, that I Jet out a protest. 
“Rats!” I said. “If you have to have the safe robbed, 
T'll show you how to do it. But for heaven’s sake, don’t 
thrust any more of that Jimmy Valentine bunk down the 
public throat. The real ways are just as dramatic,” 

“Did you ever rob a safe?” asked Mona, tantalizingly, 

“Nothing so crude,” I laughed. “No crib-cracking, no 
stick-up stuff, no badger game—nothing like that.” 

I said it lightly, but perhaps I placed a certain em- 
phasis on “badger game.” I had thought, when I first 
saw Mona, that she would be a bird at that graft. She 
flushed, reached for a cigarette, lighted it, and coolly 
blew the smoke in my direction. There was that same 
tantalizing smile in her eyes. It was a mark of comrade- 


ship. She, the film star, and I, the playwright, were 


linked by our former professions. The ditector and the 
continuity man, both “goofs,” as we of Broadway should 
have called them, saw none of this. But Mona and I 
were en rapport, are 

By what stages she had reached stardom I did not 
know. Of course she was well qualified for the work. 
Her beauty was quite dazzling, in a rather hard, vam- 
pirical way. Perhaps, I thought, she badgered some 
producer into making a place for her. The opportunity 
once secured, she had easily won her public. I had read 
some publicity about her; she was supposed to be a 
Latin. She had been a dancer, well-known in Europe 
and South America. I doubted whether she had ever 


_ been out of the States. But that didn’t matter, 


Southern California, having attracted many people of 
wealth by reason of its climate and beauty, has also at- 
tracted those who prey on the wealthy. There are more 
clever criminals in this part of the country than any- 
where else—mostly confidence men of one kind and an- 
other. Fake promoters, high-pressure salesmen of 


oe 


worthless stock, religious and medical quacks, each with | 


a wealthy following, and so forth. It’s a lucrative field. 


FTER our conference, Mona backing up all of my 
suggestions, she asked me to lunch with her in her 
dressing-bungalow. Her pseudo-French maid served us, 
and I detected in the maid, as in Mona, the character- 
istics of one who knew a good deal about certain phases - 
of life. ee 


__“T’m glad you're assigned to my company,” said Mona. 
“T like you, We should be good pals.” a 


pretty dark.” 
“Fell!” she murmured, “I liked Dick. He was a 


of his alleged crime. 


“I hope so,” said I, politely. — 

“Say,” said ‘Mona, “whatever 
Harrison? The last I heard, they were trying to ex- 
tradite him from Canada. Did they get him?” 

“Yes,” I nodded. “They tricked him into crossing 
over the Maine line. 


real man. I wonder if I can do anything for him.” © 


“He got five years,” I told her. “With good behavior 


and credits, he’ll be out in a short while.” 

The man she mentioned was the so-called king of 
counterfeiters. Dan Blythe had known him well; I had 
met him once. e stood high in crookdom, _He had 
perfected an organization that had branches in every 
sizable city. At a certain time all of these branches 
started “shoving the queer.” Dick received half of what 
was taken in; the rest was kept by the branch. It was 
such a wholesale scheme that, for a while, it was in a 
fair way to upset the whole United States currency. 
The Secret Service was confused by the widespread ac- 


tivity. Then one man was caught and squealed. But 


Dick’s organization was such that one man could only 
implicate one other; he had borrowed this plan from a 
Red labor union that flourished before the war. As a 
result of his cleverness in this regard, he was not 
seriously implicated. Sure as the Secret Service was of 


his guilt, the jury was inclined to doubt the magnitude 
Finally, he was given five years 


fora lesser offense. It was rumored that Dick had salted 
away a large fortune. 
“Tt was here that they first caught him,” said Mona. 
“He came here to see me. Farley, who used to be chief, 
nabbed him. Dick got away, by forfeiting his bond, 


and went to Canada. I'll bet Farley had something to 
do with catching him there. He’s a bloodhound.” — 
“So T’ve heard,” said I. “I haven’t met him, although 


my house is next door to his!” 


_ “T wonder if they'll let Dick go, when he gets out. 


y. 


W OMEN of her type, wise in the ways of the world, 


Or will they nab him on another charge?” 

“T don’t know. If he shows that he has money, they'll 
try to get him, of course.” | a 

“Pm scheduled for a personal appearance tour,” said 
Mona, frowning thoughtfully. “And I’m going to At- 


lanta!. They'll let a picture star in anywhere—one nice . 


thing about this game. I'll get to see Dick. And if I 


can help it, there'll be no charge against him when he_ 


gets out. Will you help me?” — 


“Why—why, I don’t know what I can do,” I hesitated, 


‘remembering Moira. “I’m absolutely out of it now, 
Mona. Play-writing forme. And I’m going to be mar- 
ried next month.” S 

_ “Good for you! I didn’t mean that I wanted you to 
get involved in anything. But you’re the only man I 
know that knows anything—about this kind of thing. 
I'll need your advice and your friendship.” 

“Of course!” I nodded. : 


“Good boy!” Again she gave me that. tantalizing 


stile. “You know they call me a vamp. Aren’t-you 

bit afraid of me?” — : 
“Not a bit, Mona,” I laughed. “You can be a sister 

to me if you like, but that’s all.” ‘ 


accustomed to having men at their feet, are very 


quick to recognize disinterested friendship. When they 


"sincere. 


know’ that they do not have to “play” a man, they can put 


‘In my own little office at the studi 


happened to Big Dick 


Dick’s in Atlanta. It’s been kept 


aside their cultivated feminine wiles and be genuine and — 


rapher chewed gum and read a late best-seller, awaiting = 


my whim as to dictation, I found a letter. 
It was from Dan Blythe. He wrote: 


Dear Kid: My brother Joe is in Dutch in Frisco. 
Time for me to be leaving the Big Town, anyway, and 
I’m hurrying out to him. He’s been on the square for a 
long time. I think they’ve framed him. Anyway, I'll see 
what I can do. Afterwards, I'll run down to see you. 
Let me know—at the Frisco address below—if there’s 
any reason why I shouldn’t come. They don’t know me 
there. Good luck. ’ “ 


I borrowed my stenographer’s machine, and wrote him 
at once. 
lighted to see him and that I could put him up. 

Then, an idea for a story having occurred to me while 


at lunch with Mona, I dictated a rough outline of it to~ x 


the girl. She, obviously, didn’t like it half as well as 
she did the best-seller. I took the outline and went 
home to think it over. 

Pinky met me at the door. 


“Say,” he said, “I’ve been keepin’ my eyes open. And — 


there’s been a funny old gink that looks like a hick walk- 
in’ up and down here. He stopped and sized up this: 
joint aplenty. Seemed like the place he was lookin’ for, 
all right. An’ I didn’t like his looks. Say, I’d just as 
soon you’d move away from next door to the ex-chief.” 


I told him to come right on, that I’d be de- | 


“Pinky, you give me a pain! Supposing an old gink — 


does give the house the once-over. 
looks. Stow your worries. 
want to be disturbed.” 

“Yes, sir!” said Pinky, the perfect valet. 
you like tea, sir?” 


Hell, no! Did I ever drink tea? Make me a pot of 


coffee!” 


I retired to my study to think out the details of my 


scenario. ‘ 


III 


directly to Atlanta, and in a note to me she wrote that 
she had seen Dick and that they had planned for the 


M oNA left a few days later, to be gone for several 
_ weeks, on her personal appearance tour. She went 


future. As soon as she returned, the production of my — 


play was to begin. Meanwhile, the continuity writer and eco 
- the director and myself were busy with the adaptation, 
T knew little about the work, and my days were full. 


Another letter from Dan Blythe assured me that he 


would be able to get his brother off, and that he would _ 


then visit me. : 


Moira was almost cured, her doctors told her 


sea-shore. Beverly Hills is high and dry. 
Once or twice Pinky repeated his suggestion that I 
move. 


= In 
a month or six weeks I could go to claim her.and she _ 
would be able to live in California, if she avoided the 


But I was so enamored of the house; and so — 


Maybe he likes its 
I’m busy now, and I don’t 


“Would 


wanted Moira to live in it, that I ignored his sugges- 


tion. He had again seen the “funny old gink” passing 
the place and looking it over. 


Several times I had = 


passed ex-chief Farley with a’ neighborly nod, which 


he returned, and I believe my chauffeur had borrowed ? 


tools from his man, Farley was a grim, hard-faced 
man; from his appearance I could easily believe that 


were, concerned. 


he had. been a human blood-hound so far as evil-doers — : 
T heard that he had become chief of — 


police, temporarily giving up his profitable law practice, _ 


purely out of a desire to put a stop to crime. He had 


nearly succeeded, but as soon as he resigned and an-— = 
other man took his place, the department had lapsed — 


e of inefficiency. It was too small t 
ions in the fast-growing, far-spreadi 


SS. 


: city. Driven by Farley, it had accomplished miracles. 


~ Without him, law-breakers waxed fat. I heard, too, 
that he had resigned as the result of a political quarrel. 
I wondered what his thoughts and feelings were. 
| My work kept me from thinking of these things. I 
- was perhaps lulled into a sense of security. I put out 
of my mind all. thought of my former career; it was 
as if those hectic Broadway nights had never been. 
__ It was several weeks before Dan Blythe turned ‘up. 
I. found him at home when I got there late one after- 
noon. Mona had arrived the same day, but we had had 
no time to talk at the studio. She promised to come 
to my house that evening. 
“Hello, kid,” Dan seized my hand. “How goes it?” 
“Fine,” I said. And I told him of my work at the 
studio, “And how about you?” 
_“So-so,” he answered, “I’m all right, but I’ve had 
some job getting Joe off. I got him freed on one 


count, but they may nab him again any time. He’s been 


absolutely straight for over a year, but somebody wants 
him, - I’ve been talking with Pinky. ‘He’s been telling 
me about Farley, your neighbor.” 

_ “Oh, Pinky’s balmy on that subject!” I said. ‘“Far- 
ley’s all right. He isn’t chief any more.” 


a ISTEN!” said Dan. “I learned a few things in 
“ Frisco. A big*new detective agency has been estab- 
lished—as big as Pinkerton’s. It’s a funny thing, too— 


they go after anybody at all, whether they’re hired to do. 


se or not. I understand they’ve got all kinds of back- 
ing and their purpose is to round up every crook in 
California. They don’t seem to operate outside the state 
yet, but they’ve certainly got the dope on outsiders. 
They. know all about me, for instance. Told Joe about 
me, in detail; every job I’ve been on, nearly. Of course 
they’d have a hard time getting enough evidence to con- 
Vict, but they know me. They know I’m here. Just let 
me tty anything here, and they’ll nab me. I don’t doubt 


but that they know you, too, from your association with 


me. As near as I can estimate, they know all of us. And 
your neighbor, Farley, is the man at the head of it!” 

» “What!” I cried. : : 

_ “Yes,” nodded Dan. “I had some job finding that 


out. But I learned it, and I’m right. When he quit as - 


chief, on account of politics, he organized this thing. Got 
- alot of business men to back him. They intend to stamp 
out swindles, because it’s giving the place a bad name 
and interrupting the flow of tourists’ gold into their own 


coffers, see? Farley’s the man at the helm.’ As I say, 


they know everybody—and all about’em. As soon as a 
crook crosses the state line, théey’re after him, They 
don’t bother much with the small-fry ; they want us big 
_ boys that take the sucker money.” 


' “Then Pinky’s hunch was right,” I said. “y should 


“have moved.” 
“Maybe not. Maybe you're better off right here, un- 


_ der Farley’s nose. Now that you’re wise, you can watch 


him,’ I didn’t know he lived next door, or I wouldn’t 
have come here. I'll get out. 
you know which one in the morning.” 

_ “But, Dan!” I protested, as he rose. “You can stay 
here. If you don’t pull anything, what can they do?” 

“J don’t want fo get you in bad, kid.” 

__ “Pil take a chance,” said I. “Stay here. Listen! 
‘Mona de la Monte, one of our stars, is coming ovér to- 
night. She’s a friend of Big Dick Harrison. She saw 
him in Atlanta. He’s due to get out soon, and—” 

_. “He got out about a week ago,” said Dan. “I heard 

_ it in Frisco. ee eee and his pack of hounds— 

_ know all about Big Di 

mber ? 


He's going to im again, if 


here?” 


I'll be at a hotel—let ° 


ick too. Farley got him before, 


Dick had better watch his step, Who’s the girl—his 


moll?” 
“She’s crazy about him, yes. . 


I’d advise her if I could.” 


“Lay off!” cautioned Dan. “You've got to cut clean, 


or they’ll get you mixed in. That’s why I’m beating it. — 


You think about Moira.” — 
“Tam,” I said. “But I’m not going to let you leave 
now. You're staying for dinner. And I may need you 


when Mona comes. I’m out of the graft, for always, but — 


I’m not gong to throw. down a friend like you. Did 
Pinky tell you about the old chap he’s seen around 

“Yes. Probably one of their men. 
shadowing you.” 

“That would be a dull job, all right,” I laughed. 

The Japanese announced dinner then, and Dan and I 
went in. Neither of us ate as heartily as was our cus- 
tom. Z 


A®* we were sipping our coffee, Mona came. She 
kissed me on the cheek, catching me unexpectedly, 


‘and murmured “Greetings, brother!” with her usual 


smile. Then, seeing Dan, she nodded cordially. 
“I haven’t met you,” she said. “But I know you. 
Dick has ‘told me about you. You’re Dan Blythe.” 
“And I’m damned if you aren’t Mary Blake!” said 
Dan, staring at her. “The ‘within-the-law’ baby! I al-. 
ways wondered where you went. The nerve of you! A 
picture star, with your photograph everywhere!” 


“Sure,” smiled Mona, “But my photographs now. — 


don’t look like the ugly snaps the papers published when 
I disappeared. When they got Dick, I was out here, try- 
ing to break into pictures.~ You know when I left New 
York. Finally, I did break in. I went to Tahiti with 
a company. While I was gone they sent Dick to Atlanta. 
I was out of touch with everybody, and I hadn’t been 
able to find him until Jimmy Leighton here turned up.” 

“How’d you know I was—?” I began. OS 

Mona smiled. “Because you spotted me, brother. 
But, honest, you got me wrong. I never did the badger 
game, except once, and that time I had to. Well, Dick’s 
here!” she said. “He’s coming up here in an hour.” 

“Fell!” cried Dan. ‘He can’t come to this house. 
Lord, I’ve just been telling Jimmy—” eee 

Pinky: burst into the room, very much excited. But at 
sight of Mona he composed his features and said, in the 
colorless tone of a valet: 
sir, going into Farley’s.” 

“Very well,” said I. “Let me know when he comes 
out.” And I dismissed him with a wave of my hand. 

Dan hastened to explain to Mona what he had learned 
about Farley’s organization. 

“It’s dangerous for Dick to come here,” he said. 
“Dangerous for all of us. If Farley knows he has money 
salted away—” : 

“We've arranged that,” said Mona. ‘“We’re to be mar- 
ried at once. Then it will be announced that my salary 
has been greatly increased. It won’t be, for my contract 
has some time to run. But the supposed increase will 


cover the money that I shall bank each week—Dick’s _ 


money.” 


“But don’t you see?” demanded Dan. “It’s tonight _ 


I’m thinking about. Dick comes here, I’m here, Pinky’s 
here, you’re here, Jimmy’s here—suppose Farley knows 
all about us? What will he do?” = = = 


“What can he do?” I countered. “Dick’s free, Mona 
is not wanted ; and you and I are not wanted here. The — 


best thing t is to stay 


You wait until she 
comes. I want you here when she talks about Dick. If. 
he got out last week he may be in town now. I told Mona — 


May have been 


“T’ve just seen that old man, 
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Mona’s'' a well-known person, and I’m respectable 
enough. Farley can’t doa thing!” 
*T don’t like it,” Dan shook his head. “This Farley 
organization is a big thing, and a hard thing to buck.” 
‘We're not bucking it,’ I protested. ‘We're as inno- 
cent as an-orphan asylum. Sit tight!” : 
— “There’s no way of reaching Dick now,” said Mona. 
“He’s coming here, It wouldn’t do for him to turn 
_ round and flee. No, we'll have to sit tight. Il never 
forgive myself if this puts you in bad, Jimmy—” — 
“Forget it!” I said. ‘Farley won’t trouble any of us.” 
- And I felt sure that he would not. I had become so 
thoroughly the respectable playwright that my old fear 
of the police had left me. I was all for law and order. 
Pinky came into the room again, 
“That old man is making a long call at Farley’s,” he 
said. 
“Yes, isn’t he? ‘A’ gentleman is calling soon. The 
“name is Harrison. When he comes, show him in here,” 
From his eyes I knew that Pinky knew it was Big 
Dick. But no expression crossed his face. 
“Very good, sir,” he said. : 


IV 


Dick came at the appointed time. He was happy to 
see Dan. They had been pals in what are referred 


to as “the good old days,” when everything seems to 
have been much better than it is now. When Dan told 


him of Farley’s organization, Dick said that he had 
heard of it but had no idea of its scope. : : 

“Well,” said Dan, morosely, “I think our games are 
cooked in this fair state. From what I know—especially 
what I got next to in my brother’s case—any of us that 
turns around and so much as looks crooked will get 
nabbed.” 

“T should worry!’ observed Dick. “I intend to quit, 
anyway. Mona and I are getting tied up tomorrow. 
We've got enough—I mean, her salary is enough for 
“both of us.” He winked slyly. 

“Watch your step!” cautioned Dan. “Farley has ways 
of) finding out just what they pay her. 
more than that, look out!” 

: “Dick,” said Mona quickly, “perhaps we’d better not! 
~ Let’s not risk it. My salary is enough for us, really it 


is.’ . 

“What breed of dog do you think I am?” demanded 

Dick. “Your salary’s yours. This other money is ours.” 
‘ Our general discussion of whys and wherefores, ways 
and means, went on for some time. Dan agreed to help 
Dick devise some way of using the money he had con- 
cealed at the time of his.arrest. They agreed that they 
could put over some plan that would hold water. 
_ “If we can’t,” observed Dan, “we'd better retire. I’ve 
beat better men than Farley in my day, and so have you!” 

Pinky again stepped into the room. This time he was 
very far from the perfect servant. : 

“Say!” he cried. “That old gink is comin’ here—with 
Farley! And I saw a bunch of men over at Farley’s. I 
think they’re surroundin’ the joint.” 

Everybody, for an instant, looked frightened. 

As host, I felt that it was up to me to-take charge. 

- “All right!” I said. “Sit tight. He can’t do a thing. 
Let me talk to him, Let him in, Pinky, if he asks for 
me. I'll talk to him out there.” TL indicated the hallway. 
Presently the bell rang, and Pinky answered it. Far- 
_ ley and the other man were there. Farley asked to be 
let in; he wanted to see me. I stepped into the hall. 
- And then, instantly, I completely lost my self-assur- 
ance. 


cle Zi i) 


If she banks . 


trap crooks for other crooks. I think Blythe and Leigh- — 
nd my poise. The old man beside Farley was my — 1 
JOM = eves they robe ts, 


“TVE. got you, you thief !”’ he cried, as he saw me. 
- “Hold your tongue!” snapped Farley, whipping 


out a police pistol. 


“Now, young man, I want to see 
your guests, too.” at 


- | hadn't even the calm left to demand that he produce = 


a warrant. I let him force me back into my living-room _ 
and into the presence of my guests. 


As soon as we stood before them, my uncle pointed <= 


out Dan Blythe. 


“There he is! There he is!” he shrieked. “That’s the 


man that robbed me, with my ungrateful nephew’s help! 


That’s the man!” 
Dan was as surprised as I was by my uncle’s appear- 
ance. So much water had flowed beneath the bridge - 


since we had collected from Uncle John, that he did not 


at first recognize him. When he did he rose to his feet. 
“This man says you swindled him, Blythe!” snapped 


Farley. ‘You and his nephew! What have you to say — < = 


for yourself?” 

“T don’t know what he’s talking about,” replied Dan. 
“As a matter of fact, chief, I think the old fellow’s out 
of his head. This is really what happened. This boy’s 
father left him an estate worth about twenty thousand 
dollars. His uncle, there, who says I swindled him, was — 
his guardian and executor of the estate. He misappro- 
priated the funds and invested in worthless oil stock, — 
When Mr, Leighton here—Mr. Leighton’s the well- — 
known playwright, chief—found that out he could have 
prosecuted his uncle. But he didn’t. He let him go, out 


of pure kindness of his heart. And now the old fellow __ = 


accuses the boy and myself of swindling him! He really 
must be out of his head. He’s the swindler! Mr. Leigh- 
ton has ample proof of that.” : ee 
Farley looked from one to another of us, evidently 
somewhat impressed by Dan’s words. He silenced my 
uncle roughly. He turned to me. as 
“What have you to say?” he asked. eee 
_ “Mr. Blythe has stated the case exactly,” I said. “My 
uncle robbed me of my éstate. By his ill-treatment he 
compelled me to leave his home. Then he lost my 
money in his stupid investments. When I was twenty- 


one, | engaged lawyers to look into it for me. I found 
out what had happened, and, rather than prosecute him, 


T let it drop.” = 
“You robbed me!” squealed my uncle, thrusting a bony 


finger at Dan. “You got me to invest in your factory! — 


Twenty thousand dollars! You robbed me!” : 
“Do you deny what these men say?” demanded Far- 
ley sternly. “Did you or did you not defraud this boy 
of his estate? Answer-me!” = 
Uncle John had never possessed a surplus of courage. 
He cowered now. : 
__ “What do you mean,” went on Farley, “coming to me 
to tell me this story when you stole this boy’s money? 
Mr. Leighton says his lawyers have proof that you mis-_ 


appropriated his money! That’s embezzlement! Do you 


hear that—embezzlement !” 


“T lost his money, yes,” nodded my uncle dully. “But 


I didn’t steal it. I lost it through an investment. Iwas _ 


only trying to increase it for him. But that man—” 


pointing again at Dan—“that man sold me stock in his ~ . 


factory.” 
“T never had a factory,” said Dan amiably. 
“T know you hadn’t,” answered my uncle. 
sold me stock in it. 
swindler!” 
“Keep still!” Farley thrust him aside. “I'll settle 
with you later. Ill have you understand that I don’t 


“But you 
The stock was worthless! You 


ton are telling the truth, about you, if not about the 
I think they got o: 
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__ they deserved. I’m here on other business. Harrison, 

you're under arrest!” : 

Mona cried out, but Farley 

calmly into the ex-chief’s eyes. 

“You're bound to dog me, aren’t you?” he asked in- 
solently. “What’s it for now—traffic violation?” 


“There are several charges remaining against you. — 


You should not have come back to California, Harrison. 
- You knew I’d get you.” ~ 
- “But those charges—Why, there isn’t a serious on 
among ‘em. And you know as well as I do that you 
can’t get evidence enough to convict. No jury is going 
to send me away again, after I’ve done this stretch.” 
“Nor” said Farley. “As to that, we'll see. At your 


trial, you may remember, you stated under oath that. 


you had no money except what you were known to 

have in one bank account.” 
“Well?” asked Dick. 
“Well, I’ve found where you hid the rest!” snapped. 

Farley. “And Jones has confessed.” : 


At those words, Harrison visibly wilted. For a bit 
there was a tense silence, during which no one 
“moved. We all realized, I think, that Dick was indeed 
_ caught. I glanced at Mona; certainly her face was more 
tragic than in any moment of her pictures. 
When I say no one moved, 1 forgot Uncle John. 
When I looked away from Mona, I saw that he had 
_ stepped behind Farley. In his upraised hand was a 
_ dagger that he had insanely stripped from the wall. In 
an instant he would have sunk the blade into Farley’s 
back, ; 
“You won't help me, eh?” he murmured madly, 
‘Well, ll—” 
I could not have moved, by any act of will. Nor 
— could, Dan. 5 : 
But I saw Dick Harrison, covered though he was by 
_ Farley’s pistol, leap at Uncle John. Farley, thinking it 


“an attack upon himself, fired. But Dick did not stop. 


He caught Uncle John’s upraised hand and twisted the 
dagger from it. The knife fell to the floor. Farley, 


swinging round, saw this brief bit of action and realized 


that Dick had saved his life. 
___ My uncle had been thrown against the wall by the 
_ force.of Dick’s weight. He remained there. And Dick, 
_ turning to face Farley, sank to his knees, with blood 
spurting from him, 
Farley caught him in his arms. : 
“You saved my life!” he said, somewhat awed. 


: ee ’S all right, chief!” Dick grinned weakly. . “I for- 


got it was you-he was after.” 


Then he lost consciousness, and Mona gathered him 


into her arms. 
a V 


J COULD never have straightened out this tangle with- 
out Moira’s help. She arrived early the next morn- 

Sing 

OD enriay, dear,” she cried as I caught her in my arms. 

“They told me I was absolutely well and I just couldn't 

wait to wire you to come, and so I came to you, and oh! 

_ I’m so happy to, be here and what a° wonderful house 


= 


this is!” 


e Of course, I was delighted to see her—as gay and 
well as when I had first met her. But her arrival was 
rather unpropitious. I had to see Farley within a few 
minutes. Dick had been taken to a hospital the night 


before, Mona going along with him. I had put up Dan, 


_ And Farley had taken Uncle John home with him, 


ignored her. Dick looked 


“If you'll promise me to do nothing at all until I’ve _ 
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talked with 
same.” 
On that we had shaken hands, and Farley had gone. — 

_ “Don’t expect any decency from that old bird,” Dan 
had commented. “He’d send up his own mother if he — 


you,” he had said, “I’ll promise you the — 


_ felt like it!” 


_ And now, with Moira here, I would have to tell her all 
that had happened. I did, briefly and simply. 

“I couldn’t throw down my friends, Moira,” I con-— 
cluded, “even though I had quit the game.” 

“No,” she promptly agreed. “No, that wouldn’t be 
like you. All right, Jimmy, run along and talk to your 

Mr, Farley. I'll walk through your lovely garden.” 

She went outdoors with me, and walked at. my side 
to the hedge that separated my place from the ex-chief’s. 
At a gate there Farley met us. 

And thus, unintentionally, Moira became the third 
member of our conference. Farley, having met her and 
having asked me if she knew what had happened, would — 
not have it otherwise. 

“Now,” said the policeman, “I’ve had a report from 
the hospital. Harrison is not badly wounded, and he'll 

“soon recover, I can’t discount the fact that he saved my 
life and that I shot him while he was doing so. Your 
uncle is partly demented from his worries about money. 
He’s been here for some time, and ever since you moved 
next door he’s spied on you. When Blythe appeared he 
came to me and demanded that I arrest you both. . I was’ 
more interested in Harrison. = 
. “The man saved my life. But I can’t take that into 
consideration, at all, unless he voluntarily restores the 
money that he stole. He’s got to give it up. Perhaps 
he’s been punished enough, but I swore never to let him 
get away with that money and I don’t intend to!” 

“And if he does give it up—you won’t prosecute 
him?” IT asked, 
_ “How can I?” growled Farley. “He saved my life! 
And I’m pretty sure the police won’t! They don’t pros- 
ecute anybody any more!” 

I led him on to a further discussion of the case. 
What did he mean to do with Dan, and Dan’s brother, 
with my uncle and myself? If Dick gaye up the money 
and attempted no new swindle, would he go free? 

Farley countered with questions of his own. So 
shrewd was his cross-examination that, before I knew 
it, I had partly given myself away. I shrugged and told 
him my story, much as I have told it here. It was then 
that Moira broke in. eet 

“But he did it for me!” she said. And she said much 
more—so eulogistic that I should blush to put it down. 

“Well,” said the old chief, slowly, and with the sug- 
gestion of a smile, “I think you’re worth it.” 

“Tl see that my uncle is provided for,” I said, “not 
because I have any love for him, but because he is my 

uncle,” 

“Good!” Farley nodded. “Very well, then, If Har- 
rison surrenders the money, he’ll go free, on the condi- — 
tion that he commits no crime in California. Your 
friend Blythe on the same condition, and likewise his 
brother—my San Francisco office was too zealous in that 
case, anyway. As for you, I place you in the custody 
of this young lady!” 

And there I have happily remained. 

Although Dick cursed when compelled to give up his 
ill-gotten gains, he was soon reconciled to it. Mona’s 
salary was large enough for both, And, in the past; Dick 
had squandered thousands on her. See 
_ But Pinky will never outgrow his suspicion of Farley. — 


“Td just as soon you'd meve outa this shack,” he _ 


often says. ‘Me, livin’ next door toa chief of police! It — 


Here we have a surpassing burglar story, told with rare charm and keen in- 
sight, enriched with sympathetic understanding of human motives, animated 


with a flair for whimsical characterization. It’s a story of compelling interest. 


A story that weaves a subtle spell. . 


stratagems, believed he had planned his grotesque crime with such careful 
regard for detail that nothing could ever harm him, but he reckoned without a 
strange event, an odd little quirk, that upset his plans completely.—E. B. 


. The suave Pedro, full of wiles and 


The Story of a “Boy Burglar” 
By J. PAUL SUTER — 


HE boy Davy hesitated at the liquid tinkle of 
water, but Pedro’s suave voice cheerily urged him 
on. 

- “Only a brook, my gay ladrone! Running water, 
over which bad spirits cannot follow us. When we are 
around the corner of the hill, we shall have moonlight, 
instead of this blackness. Then things will seem as 
they are. So! Jump! Now you can see the corner of 
his house, in the moonlight.” 

The smell of spring was in the boy’s nostrils; the 
warm, earthy tang of growing things. The ground be- 
neath his feet felt warm and buoyant. To his country- 
bred senses, it told of plowing time. After that would 
come harrowing, seeding, the long tending of the crop, 
the harvest. 
steps after he and his tall companion had crossed the 
brook. It was far more real to him than the mad ad- 
venture in which he was joining with Pedro Alvarez. 

Why was he joining? He had always been honest. 
Why had Pedro chosen a green country boy for a com- 

-panion? Thinking did not come easily to Davy. The 
whole affair puzzled him. But Pedro allowed him 
short time for thought of what lay before him or for 

_ memories of the home he had run away from. The low, 
insinuating voice continued, smoothly: 

“You have the revolver I lent you? And you re- 
member that for this night you are to be clay in my 
hands? I will mold you. I will tell you what to do. 
You have looked for work, but vainly. Now you are 
_to be instructed in a profession which has no dull sea- 
sons. No stern bosses, Davy. No employers to say, 
‘We are sorry, but you must be laid off a few months.’ 
No one to tell you, when you apply for work, that there 
is no work. Are you not glad?” : 

The boy answered dully. He was clay, indeed, in 
the hands of this subtly masterful man, totally differ- 
ent from all Davy’s conceptions of a professional bur- 
glar. Burglars, so the folks at home believed, were hard, 
‘rough men. Even now, he was sure most of them must 
be of that type. But Pedro’s neatness in dress was al- 
most foppish. Except for his artistically clipped black 
moustache, he shaved to the blood. Davy Siler. had 
taken him at first for a doctor or a lawyer. The boy’s 
confidence, never given half-way, had been unreservedly 

accorded him. Even that confidence, however, had been 


the balance. But” Pedro’s smiling suavity, combined 


“Well said, my ladrone! 


It all came back to him within half-a-dozen - 


rudely jarred by the disclosure. Davy had trembled in 


with the bitter dearth of work, had weighted the scales. 

“The old man lives alone out here, except for a serv- 
ant. That makes this one an easy problem, I am start- 
ing you hére because it is easy.” a 

“Suppose the servant should be awake?” Davy de- 
manded, sinking his voice to a whisper, though the 
white farmhouse they were coming to was dark. _ 

“She is old and deaf, and she sleeps in the attic.” 

“But the old man, himself?” _ ae 

Pedro nodded and laughed. They were still walking 
in the darkness, but now their way paralleled the moon- 
swept space, and they could see each other more clearly. 
The old man, himself! That 
is the problem, surely. He is not a fool, this old jeweler 
Peck, even though he lives in the country. Though he 
brings rare jewels home at times, where they are far 
from safe, even so he is not a fool. We must be careful, 
I say, despite the fact that he was so unwise as to bring 
sucha jewel home tonight!” : 


payy SILER’S curiosity was overcoming his nat- 


ural diffidence. He wondered how his companion 

could be so sure that Peck had brought a jewel with 
him. When he put the question, however, Pedro 
chuckled with amusement. a8 
-“T am sure he brought a jewel, because I am a ma- 
gician. 
That is how I can tell.” 

“Somebody in the store must have told you,” the boy 
protested stubbornly. 

Pedro laughed, though still with careful restraint. 
_ “I wonder!” he retorted. He stopped, suddenly, and 
placed a hand—a grim, clutching hand—on the boy's 
shoulder. All the laughter was squeezed from his voice 
as he went on: “Listen to me! 
is not a fool. He may be sound asleep. With the help 
of a little chloroform he will remain asleep. If so, all 
is well. But if we find him awake—what. then?” 


quired sagely. 
“A good question! 


Peck, so he writes both combinations—the safe here 


and the safe at the store—in a little notebook to carry 


in his pocket. I have ‘those combinations.” 


The old query halted on Davy’s lips—how did Pedro 
Alvarez know? = 


He said, 


merely: 


Re MIR Us Aa StU 


J read: the old man’s mind, from a distance. 


T have said the old man 


“Where does he keep the diamond?” Davy Siler in- 


He keeps it in a little wall safe 
in his bedroom. But he has no memory for figures, this _ 
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“Tf he’s awake, we must chloroform him, anyway.” 
Pedro chuckled. “I thought you would say that. No, 
_ my little ladrone. All professions have their bad points. 
_ With the doctor, there is contagious disease. For the 
lawyer, cases which he would like to refuse. The un- 
dertaker must put up with ugly corpses, as ‘well as the 
beautiful ones. 
man identifies us, A chink of moonlight, an electric lan- 
tern at his bedside, so that he sees one of us before we 
send him to his dreams—and what then? Five, ten, 
twenty years, Judge Milmain gives us. No, my boy. 

This is the unpleasant side of our profession. If he 

wakes, he dies! One of us must shoot him. Whichever 

‘of us sees him first, and knows him to be awake, that 

one must shoot him.” 2 

Horrified, the boy tried to shrink away ; but the clutch- 
ing hand held him fast. 

“You don’t like it? You have promised to be clay 
in my hands, and you flinch when I begin to mold you?” 

“That would be murder!” .The words came aridly 
from Davy’s lips. 

“Murder? And for murderers there is the noose— 

the little dance without a floor to dance on—that is it? 
‘Let me tell you something. You will go into the house 
‘with me—you will agree to that?” 

_ The boy assented, with a half-sob which his compan- 
ion was pleased to ignore. 

“Then I have your promise. Now, tell me, if they 

prove that you went into the house, but killed nobody, 
“what is the penalty?” 
/ Davy hesitated. The question was beyond his legal 
knowledge, but he tried to guess at the answer. “The 
- penitentiary—” he began; whereat the Spaniard laughed, 
~scorntfully. - 

“No! Did I say Milmain would give you five or ten 
years? I said that to keep you from being frightened: 

In this state, the penalty for entering an inhabited dwell- 

ing is death. When you are once in, you can kill or not, 
~as you please. It makes no difference. If they catch 
-you, and your lawyer’s tears cannot melt the jury, it 

is all the same. Judge Milmain—damn his fat soul!— 
_ blinks at you and whispers:.“. . . by the neck, until you 
are dead.’ It is a whisper you-do not forget. Now, 
what do you say?” 

Again, Davy tried to pull away, but the inexorable 
“mentor seemed to read his thoughts. 

“You promised! You can not back out!” 


bs 
THE boy writhed in his anguish of mind. He tried 
“to hold firm. But ‘the struggle was unequal. He 
was clay, indeed. The Spaniard, now suavely insinuating, 
now threatening and fierce, pounced. on his every word 
and twisted it into an argument. 

“You think Pedro Alvarez will let a traitor live? 
Look at this pistol! See its black muzzle! There is 
death for you if you will not keep your promise! But 
your promise—ah, my Davy boy, you will not try to 
break it. I know you will not. You are not so poor 
a sport as that. You will stand by your friend Pedro 
to the last, even if you are carried into’ danger !” - 

It ended with half-sobbed, half-spoken acquiescence 
from the boy, which seemed to satisfy Pedro. He be- 
came briskly alert. They would have to hurry. Already 
they had wasted too much time. With a pair of line- 
man’s pliers, he snipped the telephone wires at the side 
of the house, meanwhile explaining what he was doing. 
He then walked unhesitatingly to one of the kitchen 
windows, which was in shadow—the shadow between 

he house and a low cliff on the hillside against which 


With us, it is the chance that this old 


- was built. There he mounted on the boy’s shoulders, a 


swept his pocket flashlight swiftly through the pane, and 
was down again, : 

“Nothing new in his burglar alarm,” he commented. 
“Tt is well to make sure, Davy. I have examined the: 
‘house before, but he might have installed a different 
device. There is an outside cellar door, padlocked. To 
the right—you can’t see it in this darkness. In the cellar 
ceiling is a patched-up place where plumbers have 
worked their way under the kitchen sink. Preparation, — 
that is it! I know what to do. You will wait for me 
at the kitchen door. Before I open that door, I will 
disconnect the alarm.” 

Davy felt himself thrilled by the cool certainty of the 

man’s method ; thrilled in spite of his own sense of help-— 
less horror. When the tall, spare figure melted away 
into the blackness between dwelling and hill, the boy — 
knew his companion’s plan would be carried through. 
He walked around heavily, down-hearted, to the kitchen 
door. The waiting would not be long. That door would 
open, he would enter, and would be committed beyond 
recall. 
_ There was one mad moment of hope when he was 
on the point of running away; of fleeing for his very 
life from his remorseless companion, fleeing wildly, 
‘madly. He would go back to the farm, He should 
never have left it. Back to the folks; back home. But 
he stopped, with the initial step unmade. Pedro would 
catch him: It was no use, even if he had enough money 
to carry him home. -He could not escape. 

The kitchen door opened. Pedro Alvarez bowed iron- 
ically in the moonlight, = sue 

“Step in, my little ladrone,” he invited. 

The boy hesitated with one foot across the threshold; 
but the Spaniard caught his hand and pulled him the rest 
of the way, saying laughingly: “Now you are in! We 
are both in! Both in the same boat!” His tone changed 
to one of deadly intensity, “And both with ropes around 
our necks. Do not forget that, my Davy boy. Those 
ropes will be pulled tight if any man sees us and lives 
to tell. Come!” 2 

It was a big farm kitchen—the house had not been 
built for the country place of a city jeweler. Davy 
Siler felt at home in that kitchen, The length and 

‘breadth of it brought a lump into his throat, He seemed 
to see some busy woman hurrying up and down, back 
and forth, over that endless floor—a scene which was 
far enough in thought from their murderous mission, 
Insensibly he drew back. But Pedro still held his hand. 
He was dragged through a doorway into what he knew 
to be the dining-room, A door to his left in that room 
drew his attention, It opened on the stairway, down 
which a path of moonlight lay from a window on the 
landing. 

“That is it!’ Pedro whispered excitedly, tightening 
his clutch. “He sleeps in the first room to the right at 

_ the top of those stairs. You understand—the first to 
the right? The safe is there, too. Take your gun in 
your hand. You will go first,” ; 

“Why?” the boy demanded, 

“You will go first, I tell you. 
ber, if he should be awake, you shoot.” 

“But the chloroform——” — 

“Listen to me!’ They were in the moonlight now. 
Alvarez threw the whole force of his dark, powerful 

countenance upon the shrinking boy. “You are clay in 
my hands! Clay! You will go first—into his room, . 
with the gun in your hand. I will follow. Now go!” 


Not a sound. Remem- 


WITH the swiftly registering glance of despair, Davy 
'* looked up the moonlit path, A tall vase of beaten — 
rass stood beside the foot of the stairs, partly within 


Ae 


.erately, apparently without seeing him, and 
-down the stairs. 


- Pedro stood clear of the shadows. 
leveled, “Shoot, Davy!” he repeated. When the boy 


oe 


partly outside the luminous strip. It shone scarcely 


more than did each polished, ascending spindle. The 
landing was broad—broad enough to make room against 
the left wall for a massive, antique secretary, the huge 
shadow of which fell sharply by its side and overflowed 
down several stairs. Seven stairs, then the landing and 


‘the shadow. The contrast of blackness and light beat 


upon his brain with nightmare insistence, as, clutching 
the revolver, he began his reluctant ascent. He had 
reached the sixth stair when there was a tremendous me- 
tallic crash below him. Pedro had upset the brass vase. 
Instantly the boy turned his head; sharply enough to 
catch the remains of an evil grin on the Spaniard’s face, 
clearly visible in the moonlight. “You did that on pur- 
pose! trembled on Davy’s lips. 
it, regardless of consequences. Instead, he completed 
the remaining step and shrank into the shadow. Some- 
body was coming down the stairs. 
- Tt was a fat little man in a dressing gown, His slip- 
pered feet, his plump body and short, swinging arms, 
finally his round face and gray hair, came into view in 


the silvery light from the landing window. He seemed — 


neither hurried nor fearful. He passed the boy delib- 
continued 


He was on the fourth step, 


* 


The fat man started, but descended another step. 
His own gun was 


did not respond, he swore bitterly. “You won't shoot? 
Then J will!” 

At the report, tremendous in that space, the boy 
screamed with terror. The little man crumpled, fell 
headlong down the remaining two stairs, and lay still. 
He seemed almost prompter than the red tongue of flame 
from the revolver. Pedro directed his weapon lower, 
with a laugh. 

“Fe’s dead enough, but I’ll give him another to make 
sure,” he cried brutally. 

But something had happened to Davy Siler. Perhaps 
the cruel shock—more violent than anything he had 
known in his life—had brought to the surface an unsus- 
pected part of his nature. He was frightened. He was 
terribly frightened. Yet, in spite of his fear, he aimed 
his revolver at Alvarez’s face, clear and grinning in the 
moonlight. ‘ 

“Drop that gun!” he said. : 

“Rh?” The Spaniard looked up, in astonishment. 

“Drop the gun! I'll shoot. you, before you can raise 
it. As God is my judge, I will!” 

Perhaps it was the half-sob 
were uttered that carried conviction to Pedro Alvarez. 
His’fingers opened. The revolver landed dully on the 
thick rug. 

“Now get out of here! I'll shoot you if you don't. 
Maybe I’ll shoot you, anyway !” = 

Probably Pedro would have argued the question with 
another grown man. But this hysterical boy daunted 
him. Davy was sobbing openly now, His finger tight- 
ened on the trigger, Since the moonlight was intense, 
perhaps Pedro could see the finger. He stared, grinning 
with rage; appeared about to say something, but did not 
say it; then backed away, with eyes still on Davy, until 


he had reached the dining-room door, when he turned. 


suddenly and dashed for the kitchen. 
From the kitchen he spat two words: “You fool!” 


On the heels of the words, the outer door opened and — 


with aslam. 


-to help me climb the stairs. 


He was going to say . 


when Al- 

- yarez’s voice spoke from the shadows in the hall. 
“Shoot!” it commanded, with cold fury. “Shoot, you 

fool!” 


with which the monde 


at hi 


So 


“QO! Now will you help me to my feet, young man? = : 


: I am in a rather awkward position.” 


Davy whirled, in intense astonishment. The fat little 
man was trying to sit up. As his feet were higher 
than his head, he found the operation rather difficult. 
But he was calmly grinning at his own discomfiture, 

“T was thoughtful enough to drop just as friend 
Pedro pulled the ‘trigger,’ he explained. “Your name 
is Davy? Thank you, Davy, for sparing me that second 
shot. I’m afraid it would have done for me. Give me 
a hand, and come up to my work shop. You may have 
I’m a wee bit bruised.” ; 

Davy was still staring at the dead, thus amazingly 
returned to life; but he came to himself and assisted the — 
little man to his feet. He had never seen such a man; _ 
a man who, with muscles all a-quiver, still could be as 
calm as if death had not tapped him on the head. 

“You’re bleeding!” exclaimed the boy, as they slowly 
mounted the stairs. 

The fat little man put his free hand to his forehead, — 
and brought it away crimsoned. = 

So it seems,” he agreed. “He nearly got me.” He — 
chuckled. “It’s a good joke on Pedro, son, He thinks me 
dead. Probably he thinks you will swing for it, too. 
es doubt he has arranged an air-tight alibi for him- 
self |” 

“Do you know him?” Davy Siler demanded, with as- - 
tonishment. 3 

“Well enough, well enough. 
I need my wind now.” 

He was puffing at the top of the stairs, but neither 
physical exertion, nor danger, it seemed, could shake 
his placidity of mind. He was imperturbable. Leading 
the -way into a lighted room at the left, he waved his 
hand expansively, and remarked: “This is my work- 
shop, Davy.” __ : 

‘Davy Siler stood in the doorway and gazed. Never 
had he seen such a room. Never had he dreamed of one 
which could so upset all the standards of his own mind — 
as to the way in which places for human beings to live — 
in should be furnished. One end of the room, remote — 
from the windows, was cluttered with a jumble of book- 
cases, set with their backs outward. They made Davy 
think of moving-day. In another corner, a little gas- 
stove burned briskly, with a kettle steaming upon it.’ 


We can talk afterward. 


‘The stove was not required for heat, for’a fireplace, — 


near at hand in the inner wall, supplied that in abun- 
dance. At the right, a cupboard, apparently well stocked 
with food, stood with open doors. Bee 

Davy's eye caught two points of interest connected 
with that cupboard: a box of sardines, opened, on the ~ 
lowest shelf; and a huge orange cat, her gaze fixed melt- _ 
ingly upon the box, but she herself resisting temptation 
on a hassock just below the cupboard. The fat little 
man chuckled, glanced at Davy to be sure that he noted 
the situation, then said, quietly: “Begin, Dido,” where- 
upon the cat sprang, landed noiselessly on the shelf, and 
at once began eating the sardines. 

“Dido and I are both fond of sardines,” the fat little 
man explained. “I buy the Norwegian type, packed in — 
fish bouillon, They are the kind I fancy; and they seem _ 
to suit Dido, Step in. You think you have seen this — 
room. You haven’t seen it, at all.” 

He shuffled to the first of the backward-facing book- _ 
cases, and stood aside, with something of a bow. Davy 
understood that he was to walk around the case. He — 
did so, At once he found himself in what was, to all — 
intents, another room—a small room within the large one, = 
its ceiling identical with the other, its walls composed of — 
the right side of the book-cases. The little man laughed 

“his unexpected guest’s astonishment. — es 


= _. ‘My-sanctum!” he explained, with a flourish. “It is 


walls, you will notice, are easily changed.” He illus- 

_ trated by pushing energetically on one book-case, then 
~-pulling on another. They were on well-oiled rollers, 
which glided smoothly over the floor, with the result 
that the little inner room was enlarged, and the fireplace 
became a part of it. “Now we can be comfortable! I 
- was so busy reading Coke when you and Pedro came in 
that I quite forgot the chill in the air. A great man, 
Coke! You should read him, my boy. Every boy 
should read Coke. Take either chair. You will find the 
_ one nearest you very pleasant to the back,” 


T was a luxurious Turkish rocker in brown leather. 
Davy found it distinctly pleasant. He was cheered, 

too, by certain other accessories of the little room. Toa 
boy whose diminishing stock of money had put him upon 
__ short rations for some weeks past, the small table loaded 

with food had its enticement. There were slices of 
bread, buttered and cut very thin; two unopened boxes 
of the sardines, encased in gayly colored wrappers ; tea 
cups, and a massive silver tea urn beside the green-shaded 
table lamp. The little man, who seemed a keen observer, 
despite his round-eyed, innocent appearance, caught the 
boy’s quick glance and interpreted it correctly. 
oe “Refreshments first,” he said, authoritatively, “The 
stomach is the source of life. It is entitled to right-of- 
_ way. You like sardines?” : 

Davy nodded. At that moment, he would have been 

willing to entertain an offer of sole leather, properly 
salted and buttered. He felt it his duty, however, to 
= call attention to a trickle of blood which was oozing 
down his host’s forehead from the tiny scratch above 
the left temple. The little man nodded. 

“It might get into the tea,” he-agreed. “Open the 


will find a roll of adhesive tape. Tear off a piece and 
clamp it on for me while I am opening the sardine 
= tins, : : 
Davy had been clever at patching up galled and in- 


matter in its details, but essentially the same in principle. 
___He performed his task so well that the little man vigor- 
ously nodded his commendation. 
2 “You have a knack of it,” he conceded, passing a 
box of sardines and the plate of buttered bread over to 
Davy. “How old are you—sixteen?” 

Davy glowed. “Exactly sixteen, sir. Most people 
guess me older,” 

“You are a country boy—big and strong in body, so 
that those who guess by the body are apt to go wrong, 
But you have a sixteen-year-old face. 
come to the city? No—wait!” He held up his hand 
peremptorily. “That’s an unpleasant topic. I can see 
it is. Probably you ran away. from home, and you are 
_ sorry. We will drop the subject until we are through 
eating. Unpleasantness is bad for the digestion.’ 

He poured the tea with as steady a hand as if no 
peril had ever come nigh him; then stopped himself in 
the act of adding milk from a silver pitcher. 

“You take milk and sugar?” : 

‘Davy smiled, with some embarrassment. As a mat- 
ter of fact, coffee was,drunk in his home. He neither 
took those ingredients with his tea or omitted them. 
But the little man again read his mind with uncanny 
SUCCESS, . : = = 
_ “1 see!” he said, heartily. 
adrinker. It is my privilege to initiate you. Be thank- 


drawer at the base of that book-case opposite you. You’ 


_ jured animals around the farm. This was a different. 


Why did you 


“You have not been a 
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here that I think. It is here I entertain my guests. The 
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sugar and milk. Such a 


: downstairs without even a revolver?” - 
Davy, that you are learning your tea. drinking under 


Proper auspices. Too many people take theirs without 
practice may not be objection- 
able among the Chinese. They can hardly be expected 
to know better. But for civilized people to omit the 
sugar or the milk—either or both of them—is unthink- 
able. Using lemon in the tea is nearly as bad. I will 
prepare your.cup. Drink it thankfully. Formosa oolong, 


‘my boy—the only tea for reasonable human beings.” 


It seemed to Davy that the fat little man, for all his 
ramblings, was watching him out of those innocent 
round eyes, and reading him through and through. If 
the boy had nourished any thought of deceiving his host, 
he abandoned the idea. This man was not to be de- 
ceived. Davy had arrived at such a conclusion when he 
noticed, with consternation, that he -had thrust his re- 
volver into his coat pocket, where its butt stuck out 
visibly. The red mounted furiously to his face as he 
pushed the weapon out of sight. Strangely, the little 
man appeared not to notice. He was busily reaching 
for a cut glass dish of delectable sugar wafers, which 
he proffered to his guest. 

“You are not troubled with indigestion? 
these from England—Huntley and Palmer. 
could buy as dainty wafers in America, but there is an, 
element of sentiment in these. One must not entirely 
neglect the mother country. England to America—help 


yourself !” 
THUS they progressed to a state of repletion. Davy 

Siler did not analyze his feelings. He had ceased 
to be constrained. He hardly knew, in fact, where the 
midnight repast concluded and the recital of his story 
began. But he told that story without reservation, and 


I import 
Perhaps I 


the little man listened with sympathy as smiling and un- 


affected as his own father’s would have been, - 

“So you ran away from home because country: life 
was dead!” he said, thoughtfully, at last. “Yes, I suppose 
it can be described so. Yet it is the origin, the great 
mother, of all life.” : ae 

“T wish I hadn’t!” Davy sobbed. 

“Of course you do. This Pedro—whom you met in 
the city, and who took advantage of your inexperience— 
he led you here because I had brought home a diamond 
from my store? Did he say why I had brought it 
home ?” 3 

“To work on the mounting. He said you did that 
every once in a while.” 

“Ah, of course.” The little man was seized with a 
fit of silent merriment, which obliged him to wipe his 
round eyes before he could go on with his questions, 
“And was he not afraid that some member of the house- 
hold would hear you?” : 

“He said there was no one else except a deaf old 
servant, and she slept in the attic.” 

Davy’s host stared incredulously for a moment; then 
his sides shook, his eyes watered again, and the wound 
on his head began to bleed once more. He dabbed eyes 
and wound indiscriminately with his handkerchief, and 
at last forced himself back to a state of gravity, 

“It may interest you to know, Davy,” he said, “that, 
as a matter of fact, my family have gone away for a 
few weeks. I am keeping bachelor’s hall. Save for 


_ these midnight luncheons, I take all my meals at the—” 


He caught himself abruptly, chuckled, and finished: 
“—at the jewelry store. If any deaf old servant occupies - 
the attic, she is there without my knowledge.” : 
“You are living all alone?” the boy exclaimed, 
“All alone.” : =< 
“And when Pedro knocked over the 


_ The little man nodded. “The great danger from fire 


case, you came 


Peck,” he said, leaning forward with elbows on the 


arms, Davy,” he said, 


by them, but that one may kill, You said something in 


passing, I think, about housebreaking’s being a capital 
offense.” a 

“Pedro said I could be hanged for it,” the boy de- 
clared. 


“You could in some states.” His host smiled. “Not 
in this state.” 

Davy stared, His goodnatured, rather large mouth 
tightened. His not too intelligent blue eyes had in them 
the light of a sudden understanding. Seg Ae 

table. 
“Has he been lying to me all through?” 

The little man’s reply was curious. It consisted of a 
glance at his watch and a question. 

“What time do they milk the cows at your farm?” 

The boy started. “Six o’clock,” he said. 

“Six o'clock; morning and evening. I know.” His 
host nodded and poured himself a fourth cup of tea. 
“It used to be five o’clock at our place when I was a 


poy, but milk train schedules differ. I suppose ‘David 


Siler, R. F. D., Crescent Corners, would get you, at 


any time?” 


It was a subtle question; how subtle the boy never 
knew. He answered, readily: “ ‘David Siler, Junior, 
Ret, 112, 

“Ah!” The little man smiled, cunningly. “You help 
with the milking, Davy?” 

“T milk ten cows, my father ten.” 

“And while you are away?” 

The boy’s head drooped. “I guess mother’ll help him 


now. Unless he’s found a hired man. We've been get- 


\ 


‘sighed, again. 


ting along without a hired man, lately. They're hard to 


get anyway, and they pretty near want half the farm 
before they’re willing to work for you.” ~ 

The little man sighed. “They’ve always been that 
way, I guess,” he said. “I remember my father saying 
the same thing. It wouldn’t surprise me if he used- 
those very words. I was older than you when I left 
the farm, Davy. Not much—seventeen.” = 


AVY SILER smiled. He had a pleasant smile. He 
seemed’ about to ask a question, then thought bet- 
ter of it; and the smile faded. That same smile, or an- 
other, appeared in turn on his host’s face. 
“No, I didn’t exactly run away from home, Davy,” 


he volunteered, in answer to the question which had not 


been asked. “It came to about the same, thing. Father 
and Mother both begged me to stay. Mother never 
really got over my going. But I was bound to go.” He 
“And what have I to show for it in my 
old age?—a man plotting to kill me, and plotting to fix 
his crime on an innocent boy!” 


“Is that what he was doing?” The boy half rose 


“is not that one will be killed 


from the leather chair, in his horror. ‘ 


“Just that, Davy. He has a grudge against me, you 
see. He was released from the pen only a few weeks 
ago, and I—well, I had something to do with his being 
sent there.” The little man paused with a grimness of 
face which seemed unnatural, “I am likely to have 
something to do with his going back, also,” he went on, 


_ placidly. “He ,will find that the dead sometimes re- 
turn, His plan was simple. Doubtless he prepared an 


alibi for himself—that can be done, You know what an 


J. Paul Suier, author of the foregoing story, 
who recently made his debut in these pages in 
_berton story—a full-sized novelette, guaranteed 
—word—will be published complete in an ear 


a) 


alibi is? He is not a burglar, as he would have had you 
believe. He is worse. No burglar of my acquaintance 
would have done such a thing as this. 
them fear me.” His round eyes twinkled. “You have 
noticed I am queer, Davy? Certain superstitious folk— 
Pedro is intensely superstitious, in spite of his polish— 
might hesitate to face me alone, even though they were 
armed and I was ‘not, I think Pedro feels so about me. 
He wanted you with him; and he planned to make you 
murder me. But though you were weak up to a certain — 
point, you were not weak enongh for that.” — 

Davy cut in, suddenly. His youthful face was almost 
as grim as that of the little man. “He knocked that 
vase over on purpose!” : 

His host nodded. “So that I would be certain to come — 
down stairs. You see, Davy, he was sure I should be 
unarmed. My aversion to firearms is fairly well known. 
You wouldn’t kill me, so he tried to do it himself. You 
made him leave before the second shot which would — 
have finished me, but he would have left after that, in 
any event. He would have left, and if anyone had been 
arrested for the crime, it would have been you.” He 
stopped again. The stern expression changed to a mis- — 
chievous smile. “What did you say your R. F, D. num= 
ber is, Davy?” he demanded, innocently. 2 

The boy looked at him with wonder. 
and twelve,” he answered, very distinctly. 

“Tf I should write you there—in case you are wanted _ 
as a witness against your friend, Pedro—imy letter — 
would reach you, I suppose?” 

Davy nodded. He had been led up to it so artiully 
that acquiescence was his first thought. But a second 
thought came, and he suddenly hid his face on his coat 
sleeve. The fat little man reached across the table and 
patted his blond head.. Something which was in his hand 
he slipped into the boy’s hand. ae 

“You said you came around the south side of the 
hill,” he remarked, in a matter-of-fact voice. “The road 
is on the north side—in front of the house. You go east — 
—not more than ten minutes’ walk for you, I imagine. 
That will bring you to the railway station, What time 
dors ee early train from here pull into Crescent Cor- 
ners?” = 
' “Bive-thirty.” 

“And how long does it take you to walk from the 
depot to your farm?” 

The boy gulped. “About twenty minutes,” he an- 
swered. He glanced into his hand, but the little man _ 
shook his head with a friendly grin. <= : 

“A gift or a loan, as you please,” he said. “After all, 
you saved my life. I was going to say that if you can 
do it in twenty minutes, that will give you ten minutes — 
to limber up your hands before you start to milk those 
cows. And—by the way—leave me the revolver you — 
poked into your pocket. It might frighten the folks.” 

Davy Siler stood up. Tears were in his eyes. A lump 
in his throat bothered him. ‘“Mister—Mister Peck,” he 
began; but the fat little man good-naturedly interrupted — 
him. : 

“You haven’t time for any more talk,” he cautioned. 
“You will have to be on your way, Davy. And my name _ 


“One hundred 


- is not ‘Peck’—‘the jeweler, Peck!’ That was another of 


Pedro’s fairy tales. 


Iam Judge Thomas Milmain of the — 
Criminal Court.” ieee 


: = a, 
is the creator of Horatio Humberton, unusual detective, =| 
a story entitled “The Wooden Hand.” Another Hum- 
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By JACK STRADLING | 


No. 2A dventure of the Diamond Scarfpin* 


This is a plain, unvarnished tale of Detective Tom Silver. grafting 
plain-clothes man. Here we see the other side of the picture—and behold 


another reason why “Crime Doesn’t 


Daye The wise Silver 


always gets his man—and something else besides. His policy is to play 
both ends against the middle, thus fattening his bankroll and flattening 
the crook’s.... In the present story he neatly traps a smooth dip, of 


y 


“WT’S a pinch. A pinch!” Newsboys and bootblacks 

| were running excitedly toward the train gates of the 

Polk Street depot. Travelers turned to: see what 

it was all about, and then, casually, began to stroll to- 
ward the gates. = 

A crowd was gathering. 

Through the gates came two well-dressed, middle- 
aged men escorted by an officer. Across the waiting- 
room they were hurried and toward the door. One of 
the men, prosperous and Sete eee) was angrily 
accusing. The other, equally prosperous-looking, even 
elegant-appearing in high silk hat, formal tailored 
clothes, and flowing Dundrury whiskers, was protesting 
vigorously against his arrest. : 

Z ‘Stolidly the officer listened to both and continued 
marching them toward the door and the waiting patrol 
wagon outside. The crowd gaped in amazement as 
_the two genteel, affluent-looking individuals were loaded 
_ nto the vehicle; then it broke up in disappointment as 
the wagon rattled away. SS 
: Tom Silver, veteran detective of the Chicago Police, 
had been watching unobtrusively from across. the wait- 
ing-room. Now he smiled a bit to himself and nodded 
his head in satisfaction. He had just turned to leave 
the depot’and hurry down to the old Harrison Street 
- lock-up, two blocks away, whither the men were being 
- conducted, when he was suddenly accosted by an of- 
= ficer, Ss ; ; 
~ He turned to find Rawlings, the “kid copper” as he 
was called—a greenhorn on the Force, still in the first 
____ blush of great enthusiasm and wanting to learn all the 
details of the great criminal-catching game—at his 
elbow. 2 
 _ “Say, Silver,” exclaimed Rawlings eagerly, “I heard 
__the desk Sarge say this morning that John Howells, the 
international diamond thief, was expected in town. I 
didn’t look up his description, but you know all of 


-could be Howells?” a 
_ Silver frowned. This kid copper had a most annoy- 
ing way of turning up just at the wrong time. 

_ “No, certainly not,” he responded crisply, and hur- 
ried away, leaving Rawlings much disappointed. © 
He arrived at the station just as the two men were 
___ being arraigned before a patrol sergeant on duty at the 

desk. Each of the two men, accuser and accused, told 

his story in detail. = : 
_ Cyrus W. Armstrong, wealthy clothing merchant of 


ck Stradling is writing for Rear Detective Tates, 


ill appear in an early issue. 


_ them in the Squeal Book; do you think this fellow 


_*Editor’s Note: This is the second of a series of stories Bes 
ihe SS 
entered. 


international notoriety, and what he does to him is sufficient.—E. B. 


Detroit, had been getting on the train when he had been 
unnecessarily jostled by two men. A suspicious ex- 
amination had disclosed the fact that a valuable two- 
carat diamond scarfpin had been torn from his person. 
He had taken a good look at one of the men who had 
jostled him and had hurried out to call the police. 

The man accused, giving the name of Robert Warren, 
drew himself up indignantly and protested volubly 
against such treatment being accorded an English gentle- 
man who was traveling in this country for his health. 


SILVER listened quietly. From the description, the 
incident had all the earmarks of a professional job. — 
Despite the warm weather, the Englishman was carrying 
a light overcoat, beneath which the hands of the experi- 
enced crook work out of sight from the crowd. And as 
Rawlings had said, Silver knew his Squeal Book—that 


dictionary of wanted men—by heart. 


The whiskers of the accused were considerably dis- 
guising, and his person had been altered in various other 
ways, but Silver was practically certain of his man. 

Armstrong insisted that a search be made, and’so the 
Englishman was led into an adjoining room. Silver | 
slipped in also and watched. They would probably find 
nothing, he decided, and he was right. The accused first 
took out his watch and laid it down in plain sight on the 
table; then he emptied his pockets to the last article, and, 
lastly, began to divest himself of his clothing with many 
caustic remarks. 

But nothing was found resembling the merchant’s dia- 
mond scarfpin. 

The accused dressed himself again, carefully, and re- 
turned to the outer room where he received the apologies 
of the sergeant and the discomfited Armstrong. Then 


» he walked out, a free man. : 


Silver followed until they were clear of the building 
and fell into step alongside. 


“An outrage, sir,” he remarked sympathetically. The - : 


man looked him over sharply, remembered him, but as 
Silver was in plain clothes and well-dressed, probably did 
not connect him with the police. 
“Tt certainly is,” he ‘retorted. -And he added much 
more in the same vein. His air of injured innocence was 
impressive. Silver was sympathetic and condolent. He 
remarked that he possessed some influence politically and 
might be able to obtain redress. 


In the same block with the station was Dan Cava- 


naugh’s place, famous for its toddies, and Silver sug- 

gested that they go in and have a drink. Pleased with _ 

such a sympathetic listener, the man agreed, and they _ 
ae : : ih 


Jnder the influence of the liquor wit 
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the detective plied him, he expanded upon his woes until 
soon they were as thick as only thieves can be. 

Then Silver suggested a walk, and they left the saloon. 
Silver deftly steered his quarry around three sides of the 
block and arrived at the rear of the station and the en- 
trance to the lock-up. Then he paused. 

“Now then, John Howells,” he: said sternly, “you're 
under arrest and you’re going to be searched by me wn- 
less you want to talk business first.” 


The Englishman, taken by surprise, began to splutter 


again all sorts of protestations and threats. Silver dis- 
played the little five-pointed star of the detective bureau, 

and marched his captive into the building. 

— Down in the lock-up room, ‘Silver inquired of the 
keeper for an empty cell, He was assigned one to his 
liking at the far end of Criminals’ Row where they 
would be.safe from interruption. In the cell, the crook 
assumed an air of bravado and began to take off his 
clothes readily, first taking off his watch and’ laying it 
down carefully on the bench. 

“But Silver motioned him to wait. He knew that the 
search in the room above had been most thorough and 
that there was no use repeating the performance. He 
picked up the man’s. watch, opened the back of it, and 
glanced at the crook in triumph. The watch was hollow, 
and inside was crowded Armstrong’s diamond scarfpin. 

“Now will you talk business?” he queried. 

ANP John Howells, cleverest international diamond 

thief of his time, nodded. 

“T’ye got about five hundred on me,” he suggested. 

‘Will that be enough?” . : 
Silver laughed in his face. 


“Who was your pal in the crush act?” he demanded. 


“T want him, too.” ae 
-“That’s not business,” replied the crook wrathfully. 
- “Tt ds business,” replied Silver coolly. “I know you 
had a pal to work the jam on Armstrong and I know 
he'll be down here first thing in the morning with a 
lawyer to get you out so you might as well tell me now 
and save time. I’ll fix it up.” : 
Finally Howells admitted that his co-worker had been 
Isaac Posen, a Polish Jew, also internationally known 
to the police. 
made arrangements beforehand with the best criminal 
lawyer in town and so had everything fixed for their 
_ defense in case they were caught. 
_ “Who is the mouthpiece ?”” queried Silver. 
The crook mentioned the name of one of the city’s 
foremost criminal lawyers. Silver nodded in satisfac- 
tion. 


Then, leaving Howells to meditate on the professional _ 
He 


error in his ways, the detective locked the cell door. 
noted the arrest at the desk of the lock-up keeper and 
told the keeper to hang the slip on the hook pending fur- 
ther investigation. Instead of turning in his duplicate 
slip at the desk upstairs, he tucked it into his pocket and 
walked out. There was now no record of John Howells’, 
alias Robert Warren’s, second arrest. : 
Not knowing the description of Isaac Posen sufficiently 
well to run the risk of missing his man in disguise, Silver 
_ hopped a cab and went down to Centfal Station where he 
got down the Squeal Book and studied the facé.of the 
hook-nosed Jew that looked out at him until he had 
memorized it in all its details. In satisfaction he noted 
that there were “squeals” up for the pair in London, 
Paris, and New York—a total of fifteen thousand dollars 
altogether being offered for their apprehension. In ad- 
dition, it was well known that the lawyer the crooks had 
x eee touched a case under twenty-five thousand 
ollagss = Ee ee eee 


ADVENTURES IN GRAFT 


Like ali successful criminals, they had_ 


“Big fish in the net today,” he chuckled as he closed — 
the book and started away. = 


But just outside the station he bumped into Rawlings. _ = 


“’m going up and look in the Squeal Book, Silver,” 
the latter said enthusiastically. “I’m going to post my- 
self on this John Howells, and if he ever comes to town 


“Tl nab him quick.” 


Silver had hard work to keep back an oath. But 
it required some quick thinking. “Might as well save 
your trouble,” he said amiably. “We just had word 
that Howells is arrested in Toledo. He'll be sent to 
New York directly, and so you'll probably never see 


“him around here. You come along with me and I'll 


tell you anything you want to know about the rest of 
them.” 

Rawlings jumped at the chance and plied the veteran — 
with questions for several blocks; then, when Silver 
had finally taken his departure on the plea of an urgent 
case, Rawlings looked after him with some suspicion. 

“Silver is up to something again,” he muttered, “I’d 
like to know what it is. Perhaps if I told him what 
I’d found out about the Dunning pearls, he might come 
around. The necklace was stolen, Silver recovered. it, 
although he swears he didn’t, a lot of money changed 
hands somehow, no one was ever arrested, and neither 
Silver nor Dunning will say a word about it. That’s 


funny. I think I'll just run up and take a look at the 


Squeal Book, anyhow.” 


AND; down in one of the corridors of the Woman’s 
Temple Building, near the door of the spacious 


offices occupied by the criminal lawyer, Silver was loung- 


ing, smoking a good cigar and scrutinizing the faces 
of those who entered. ~ — BS 
Finally a furtive, -hook-nosed individual, dressed in 
the height of fashion but with a worried frown upon 
his brow, got out of the elevator and sidled to the law- 
yer’s door. Silver entered close on his heels, but found 
the crook already closeted with the attorney. Without 
heeding the efforts of several clerks to deter him, Silver. 
pushed open the door of the private office and stepped in. 
The great criminal lawyer rose with an exclamation 
of wrath at the interruption, but calmed down when he 
saw who it was. Posen had just been explaining that 


Howells had been arrested, searched, and turned free, a 


but that he had again fallen into the hands of the law 
for some reason. The Jew had hung around the station 
and seen his pal taken in the back way by a man who 
was unquestionably a detective. See 


“That’s the man, now!” exclaimed the Jew in alarm 


as he scrutinized Silver thoroughly. 
“Sure,” replied Silver genially, 


He explained matters to the lawyer, who was known 
as a man always ready to listen to reason. The lawyer 


heard him out calmly, while the Jew twisted his hands 


in agitation. When Silver had finished the lawyer 
broke into a quizzical smile. Se 
“What would you suggest?” he asked. eae 
Silver considered. “Best to get them on the train 
tonight and ride them out of town,” he returned. - 
“And your share?” asked the attorney. 
“Five thousand cash.” =, 
At that the lawyer demurred. He said it was much 
too high a figure. : se 
“We'll have to work fast,” replied Silver evenly. 
“The twenty-four hours I can hold Howells on sus- 
picion will not last long. I'll have to turn in the sl 
and book him on charges pretty soon. “And. remet 
ber, I’ve got the goods.” eS 


+ 


“and just consider 
_yourself under arrest for the present.” 


: went in, 


i 


He etracied Howells’ false watch from je pocket 


and held it up. He opened it and blue-white gleams 
flashed from its interior. 
The Jew broke down at that and commanded the 
lawyer to do anything that was asked to get them off. 
The lawyer shrugged his shoulders and acquiesced. 
But hardly had they gone into a consultation on ways 
and means than the private telephone at the lawyer’s 
_ elbow jingled. The voice of a clerk in the outer office 
came over the wire. 
anice. 

“There's an officer out there by the name of Raw- 
lings,” he said to Silver, “who says he’s trailed you 
here and wants to see you immediately. Says he’s 
found Howells in the Squeal Book and knows it was 
the man arrested this morning.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Silver. 
we can get out?” 

“Yes.” The lawyer indicated the way. 

“All right. See you at the station tonight, the 8:40 
New York Central.. Come along, Posen ; you'll be my 
guest for the rest of the afternoon.” 

_ And, grasping the frightened Jew by the arm, Silver 
hurried him out the back way. — 


“Ts there a side door 


A FEW milnites later he was at the Harrison Street 
lock-up, He pees to speak to the keeper as he 


“Tear up the slip,” he requested, “Made a mistake 


in my man and am turning him loose. Wasat the bird — 


I thought it was.” 

The lock-up keeper took down the slip and tore it up 
so that now there was no evidence that one Robert 
Warren had been detained. Silver had ‘already done 
the same to his duplicate. He hurried Howells out of 
_ the station and accompanied: both crooks ‘to the luxuri- 
- ous suite of rooms they had engaged at one of the lead- 

ing hotels. He remained with them for the remainder 
of the day. 

“At 8:30 they met the. lawyer in the station and all 
: four of them boarded the train. The pas had a 
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The lawyer exclaimed in annoy- — 
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ee ‘amount of baggage, and Silver, always helpful 
to a client, had picked up a small brown bag which he 
carried for them. 

The quartet occupied adjoining seats facing each other 
during the run down to Michigan City, first stop on 
the line, and Silver sat with the bag between his feet. 
The crooks eyed him nervously and had little to say. 
The lawyer sat back, regarding Silver and the crooks; 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

Finally the whistle blew for the stop, and Silver and 
the lawyer rose. — 

“Well,” remarked the detective easily, “I’m glad to 
have met you gentlemen. Hope that we meet again 
sometime.” 

“Hope not,” they both eee in unison, and 
laughed a little nervously. ‘They seized upon the brown 
bag at the first opportunity and thrust it under a seat. 

In the station at Michigan City the lawyer turned 
to Silver and handed over a long manila envelope con- 
taining something that crackled crisply. Silver pocketed 
it with a smile of satisfaction. 

- There was some time to wait until a train back to the 
city could be obtained, and they sat down to wait. The 
lawyer turned to Silver with a grin. 

“You had them pretty well worried,” he said, chuck- 


ling. “Do you know what was in that grip?” 

“Must have been swag,” replied Silver. “It was- 
pretty light.” 
“You bet it was swag,” said his companion. ‘There 


was thirty thousand dollars worth of diamonds in that 
bag. You missed a big haul.” 

Silver shrugged. “I suspected it,” he returned, “but I 
had made a bargain, and I always keep my word. My 
honor is impregnable.” 

And both of them laughed. 

Not long afterward Finks, the pawnbroker, aed 
a diamond scarfpin, entering a bogus description of the 
seller, and the triumphant — returned it to its 
owner in Detroit. 

But detective Silver made sure to keep out of the 
wey of the “kid copper” for some time, 


TALES. Observe how Rawlings, the “boy detective,”’ becomes the Nemesis of : 
the crafty Silver, and how Silver frames him and gets him bounced. Rawlings \ 
‘then pulls a hot one on Silver, who, much surprised, decides the kid, is too clever 
for an enemy; so he convinces Rawlings they should enter into partnership, and 


together Mey start out to crook the crooks. 


But the crooks are ready for them. 
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A Chinese Mystery Story | 
By WILLIAM HALLATT 


An atmosphere of oriental mysticism -pervades this 
tragic tale of the Place-where-Men-are-Forgotten. It’s | 
an imaginative gem. Once read, it haunts the memory. 


great Temple of Fu Chow. It summoned the 


F T« Gong was sottnding at slow intervals in the 
devotees of the cult to prayer. There was some- 


thing sinister in its muffled note that filled me with a 


vagtie uneasiness as I perambulated the dim aisles. I 


~~ was there in the character of sightseer, a European gaz- 


ing on the wonders of the East. 

Immediately after the extraordinary affair at Rich- 
mond, I had embarked on a world tour. I did this partly 
because I considered it the duty of every man who can 


afford it thus to complete his education, but chiefly be- 


cause I was desirous of studying in all crime and under 
all conditions those social problems that we call Crime; 
and which are with me an obsession. 

Be it clearly understood that the police instinct—the 
joy of hunting down a fellow being—is entirely absent 
from my nature. I am a doctor of medicine: very 
much interested in man—his body and his soul. Above 
all, I'am a student of human nature; and in the study 
of criminology we find this both at its best and worst— 
love and hate weighing about equal in the scale of life, 
now the one and now. the other contriving to tip the 
beam. Nor is the so-called oriental type very different 
at rock bottom from our own. We are all human, all 


- potential criminals and latent angels, and therefore, to 


me; all interesting. 

Now in the life history of every man his religion plays 
a leading part; and therefore it was that I wandered 
that day alone into the Chinese temple. | stopped to ad- 


mire a large partition screen of the most delicate tracery, » 
resembling the grilles of our western cathedrals. It was 


a mass of filigree work with dragons and arabesques, so 

closely wrought as to render the screen opaque. 

~ From the further side came voices—the voices of two 

men, One of these voices was European; it had a strong 

commanding timbre. The other was oriental, silky and 

insinuating. They conversed together in English. 
“Tomorrow!” said the strong voice. “At the hour 


“of the Gong.” 


“Tt is well,” replied the silky voice, speaking with the 
faintest trace of accent. “It is well; for the Gong is 
symbolic—” + = 

“Of what?” 

“Of Death!” 

I had been about to move on; but the word death ar- 


rested me. It was said so quietly, so softly, as to sound 


_ like a caress but the intonation was fiendish. 


The silken voice continued : 
“er i 


Great Gong, which 
ice only is 


with all 


e Gong calls the faithful to the temple for prayer. 
ic of the G . is struck once 
tallic voice 


summons men to the contemplation of time; the Celestial 
to that of eternity.” 

“A legend!” said the strong voice disdainfully. 

“No—truth!” retorted the silken, “The Great Gong 
will be struck for me myself. one day; and even for 
you—foreign devil!” : 

“Mayhap—but not tomorrow.” : 

“My lord is wise! The great Tso Kai says: ‘What 
man knoweth the hour of the Gong?” 

The strong voice rose scornfully : 

“T should have thought that our business would have 
destroyed some of your fatalism, Chang. Who has de- 
creed the Gong hour for Yo San? Is it Fu Chow, or 
the great Tso Kai?. No! Itisl—a man!” 

“My lord is wise.” a= 

The voices ceased. No further sound came through 
the gilded screen. I became conscious of the low hum 
of incantations, and the scent of joss sticks over all. 


I STOOD for a moment irresolute. I knew that I had 
heard too much to pass idly on. I feared that I had 
heard too little to be of any service to the community. 
This much seemed certain! Two unknown men—one 


a European and the other a native, named Chang—were : 
the death of a person—apparently a woman— 


plotting ’ 
named Yo San. This crime was to be committed to- — 
morrow at the hour of the Gong. : 

I had these few crumbs of knowledge and twenty- 
four hours in which to act. 
attempt. 
pace—hugging the gilded screen on my left hand. Im- 
passive Chinamen glided 
and expressionless masks for faces. In spite of my 
hurried gait, I caused neither interest nor notice. 

I began to realize that in attempting to solve this” 
mystery, I was pitting myself against a being endowed 


man, and also with the attributes of the savage, at once 
intelligent and subtle, fierce and implacable. And the 
strong-voiced man, too—the European—what kind of 
white man was he, who leagued himself in crime with a 
Chinese? : 


Suddenly I found what I sought—an opening in the 


screen. I passed quickly through it and found myself 
me till it 
ended in a square of sky. Silhouetted against this—in 


in a long passage that ran straight before 


the very act of leaving the temple—I saw two figures: 
one tall and broad, the other short and squat. ae 
I ran toward them. What I intended to do when 
overtook them, I do not know—but I was spared th 


blem. Even as T started in pursuit, they vanished, 


I determined to make the — = 
was already on the move, and I quickened my 


past me with folded arms_ = 


the qualities which we associate with civilized = 
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and when I reached the opening and looked down a steep 
_ stone stairway into the seething street, I appreciated the 
uselessness of my haste, There was nothing to be gained 


; by a wild goose chase through. the city. - 


_ I turned and retraced my steps. I passed on my left 
hand the opening through which I had entered this 


peculiar passage and walked on, until, without warning, 


I found myself in a small square apartment—the left 


_ it was the meeting place of my two unknowns. 


_ .to him. But what would 


hand wall of which was an opaque filigree screen, The 


_ three remaining walls were of solid masonry. From 


the one narrow loophole a ray of light came slantways 
and fell upon the great drum-shaped mass of brass that. 


= hung from the ceiling in the middle of the room. 


I was in the Gong chamber of the temple. Further, 
Upon 
the floor I found traces of their presence—a burnt butt 


of a cigarette and a leather riding glove. The cigarette — 
-end did not interest me 


; but the glove I placed carefully 
in my pocket. 

I then walked back down the passage and out into the 
open air. I descended the stone staircase and found my- 
self in the Street of the Dragon. 

] MMEDIATELY opposite to where I stood was the 
tea house of the Yellow Lantern. I entered it me- 


_ chanically, seated myself, and called for tea, A demure 


little Chinese maid, who understood English and even 
spoke it a little, attended to my wants. She seemed 
disposed io linger; and I was quick on opportunity. I 


shall not attempt to reproduce her pretty pigeon English. 
‘Translated, our conversation ran as fellows: 


“How long have you been here in the tea house, my 


~ ehild ?” 


“Three years, your Excellency ee : 
“So long! You doubtless know the names of many of 


_ the customers?” 


“Assuredly !” 
“Have you a customer named Chang ?” 
“Chang is a very usual name in this city, Excellency. 


_ We-have many Changs who frequent the tea house. 


‘There is Chang the fat Mandarin, who wants me to live 
with him—maybe it is he, whom you seek?” ae 
“I do not know. Tell me of other Changs.” 
“There is Chang, the son of the Governor. He has 


asked me many times to leave the Yellow Lantern and go 
you, Excellency? I do not love 


him.” This with great naivete. “And then I earn manly 


ti 


taels here. The customers are generous. Also, I am 


valuable, since I speak English!” This very proudly. 
_ “Tell me more of the Changs, please !”’ 


“Ah, yes! The Changs, 
silk market, who wants—” 
“You to live with him?” 

_ “Why, yes,” she admitted, “he does.” 

“Do all the Changs desire you?” I asked. 
“Not only the Changs, Excellency !” 

I begged her pardon, and she continued: : 
“Then there is Chang, the half-caste executioner. 


There is Chang from the 


i}! 


= Oooch! He is a horrible man, though his old uncle is 
most respectable—the blind beater of the Gong in the 


temple of Fu Chow. Also there is Chang, the captain 


of the Guard, who yearns for me as the turtle dove for. 


= His-mate—" 


I interrupted rudely : 
“Tell me more,” I said, “of Chang, the half-caste 


_ executioner, whose uncle is the blind beater of the Gong 
_ in the temple of Fu Chow.” 
— “Oooch! He is pig’s flesh!”~ 


I laid a silver tael upon the table. - “Tell all you 


know of this Chang,” I stipulated, “and T will add a 


second tael.” 


“glove,” he said. 
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She smiled exquisitely. : 


“Your Excellency is a funny foreign devil,” she 
- opined, “to be interested in pig’s flesh!” . - 
“Yes,” I admitted, “it is my peculiarity, little Plum 


Blossom.” —— 
She showed all her teeth. 
“Your Excellency must know,’ she ‘began, “that 
Chang, the half-caste executioner, the nephew of the 


blind beater of the Gong in the temple of Fu Chow— 
wishes me to live with him.” 


“That is understood!” I agreed. “And now, having 
heard what is presumably his only virtue, let us pass to _ 


the tale of his enormities.” 

“He is a very wicked man,” she stated emphatically. 
“He holds the key of the Place-where-Men-are-For- 
gotten.” : : 

“Ah! Where is that ?” 

“What do I know, Excellency, who am only a plum 
blossom! But the priests of Fu Chow are not very 
respectable. People enter the temple and do not come 
out again.” 

“Indeed! What happens to them?” 

She looked about her as though seeking a word. 
“They are forgotten,” she said at length—‘just for- 
gotten.” ou 


At this point a family of wealthy Americans entered 


the tea house; and little Plum Blossom, having collected 
my second tael, was no longer to be detained, __ 


I DRANK my tea and left the place, directing my steps 


toward the European Club, a hospitable house, where 


I had already been well received and made an honorary * 


member. J found the club empty. I sought the steward, 


a dapper little Frenchman. I had found a glove, I told — 
him, in the street of the Dragon, outside the tea shop 


of the Yellow Lantern. It probably belonged to a mem- 
ber of the club, so would he take charge of it? 
He took it, and turned it over in his hand. 
“Large hand—probably English!” 
“Yes,” I agreed. “Can you guess its owner?” 
He shook his head. 
other nationality, and mostly with big hands,” he said. 


I left the glove in his care, and returned to my hotel. - 
I dined, and then I took a seat on the ne 
veranda,’ where I. sipped my coffee and smoked a 


It was getting late.. 


cigarette. I found myself reviewing mentally what I 
had accomplished. It was little enough. ‘I knew some- 
thing of Chang, the keeper of the key to the Place- 
where-M en-are-Forgotten, 
strong-voiced European, or of the girl, Yo San. I had 
little faith in the glove yielding evidence: time was too 
short. I was losing myself in speculation, when a low 
musical voice sounded at my elbow: 
“Good evening, Excellency.” 


I looked up. Standing in the street, her head just 


showing above the rail of the veranda, was a Chinese 
girl. I looked more closely. : : 
She laughed deliciously. 
“You do not recognize Plum Blossom?” she cooed. 
I rose instantly and took her hand across the rail. 
“Of course I recognize you,” I said, 
“you were even then in my thoughts.” 
She rubbed her cheek on my hand that held hers. 
“Truth?” she queried. 
“Truth !” I answered: 
“Then Plum Blossom is well pleased.” 


The passersby doubtless thought they beheld an idyl— : 


East meeting West. 

I still held the young girl 
earnestly. = oe 
= Plum Bloss 


d 


“Riding 


I knew nothing of the - 


s hand, and I was speaking 


“More English here than any 


lying splendidly, ~ 


and I know that you despise Chang, whose uncle beats 
the Gong in the temple of Fu Chow.” 

“Oooch! He is pig’s flesh!” 

“He is something worse than that, Plum Blossom. 

Tell me—is he in any way connected with a girl who is 
named Yo San?” 

“Yo San is the daughter of the blind beater of the 
Gong. She is the cousin of Chang. Also she is married 
two years to an Englishman. You know him, perhaps?” 

“How is he called?” 

“He is a soldier—Major Lich-ald-son.” 

-  “Lichaldson?” I repeated. 

“Yes Lich—lich—ald—son,” she said, stumbling over 
the difficult syllables, = 

This did not seem to help me greatly. ‘“Lichaldson” 
was an impossible name. The girl had doubtless got it 
wrong. 

“How do you know all this?” I asked. 

She became an inch taller with importance as she 
answered : 

“Yo San worked at the Yellow Lantern till she 
married Lich-ald-son. She speaks English nearly as well 

as Plum Blossom. She was very respectable—but I 
think unwise.” : 

“Why unwise?” 

“Because, Excellency, foreign devils never marry with 
Chinese girls for long.” 

I said thoughtfully: “You are a bit of a philosopher, 
little Plum Blossom. Good-night!”’ 

The soft cheek fell again upon my hand. : 

“7 shall see you tomorrow,” she murmured—‘“at the 
Yellow Lantern?” 

“Perhaps,” I said abstractedly. 

“Plum Blossom would rather see you than Chang, the 
captain of the guard!” 

“Thank you.” 

_ “What is your name, Excellency?” 

“Tuan,” I said. | 

“Huon!” she cried, clapping her hands. “You have 
a Chinese name!” 

“Huon, be it,” I said. ‘“Good-night!” 

She passed away into the shadows—and I to bed. In 
the last moment of wakefulness, that is so often illumi- 
nating to thought, I had an inspiration. Lich—ald—son. 
The Chinese cannot pronounce our letter RK; they re- 
place it with L. Lichaldson was Richardson, I was on 


the track. 
: ] _after eleven o’clock. The steward had already arrived, 
“Well,” I said, after greeting him, “has Major Rich- 
ardson claimed his glove?” = 
“Richardson?” he replied. “He is not a member of 
the club.” : 
“No? I queried. “I thought that in an out-of-the- 
world place like this every white man belonged to the 
~ European Club.” . 


AWOKE late ; but I reached the European Club just 


Dr: 


The great temple of Fu Chow loomed up before me— __ 
an ugly yellow mass, with its bizarre lines sharply de- 
fined in the transparent air. 
the intended tragedy—this House of Secrets—this place 
where men were forgotten! 


I ascended the steps out of the street and entered the = = 
temple through that square portico, in which, on the = 


previous day, I had seen for a moment the silhouette of 
my adversaries. I advanced cautiously down the long 
straight passage till I reached the Gong chamber, which _ 
was empty. I set myself to examine it more caretully 


than on my previous visit. The great brass Gong hung = 


in the center of the place, suspended from the vaulted 
ceiling. It was some six feet in diameter and hollow. 
I gazed on it with a kind of awe.* This metal monster, 
replete with potentiality of multitudinous sound, seemed 
the very incarnation of the Voice of Destiny. At the 


_ Hour of the Gong . 


I brought my wandering thoughts back to realities, 
and I searched the small chamber. At its further end 
was‘a low arched exit, covered with a heavy curtain, — 
After a moment’s hesitation, I passed through it. I now - 


found myself in the dim light of what—for lack of a : 


better name—lI will designate a shrine . . an oblong 


apartment, in the middle of which was an altar. Upon ~ 


the altar was reared a gilded idol—a figure bearing the 
attributes of fertility. I stepped over the flagstones 
until I stood squarely in front of it. The floor rang 
hollow beneath my feet. 


on which lay offerings of flowers and fruit. se 
At the further end of this shrine was a second en- — 
trance, leading I knew not whither. I stood for some 
minutes contemplating the statue. Its face was round, 
singularly sexless, and inscrutable. 


it seemed to guard a secret. I turned, and retraced my 


steps into the Gong chamber; and I ‘was scarcely there 


when I heard footsteps approaching down the curious 
passage. I recognized the quick sup-sup of the native 
and the heavy ringing tread of the European. I scented 
my quarry, and my eyes flashed round the small room, — 
seeking cover. 


The great Gong hung motionless about a foot from _ = 


_the ground. It was hollow, and as large as the face of 


a church clock. I stepped up into it. The chains that 
held it were strong. It oscillated for a moment under _ 
my weight, and then quivered into equilibrium. ie 

Into the half light of the chamber came my two un- 
knowns. The first was an Englishman—tall and big— 
handsome, too, after a fashion, but with an air of bru- — 


‘tality on his well-formed features that marred them. He 


with their feet. 


was the type of man to whom the East is destructive. 
He could control others, perhaps, but not himself. — 
The Oriental I shall not quickly forget. 
repulsive creature of mixed blood, short and misshapen, — 
with unnaturally long arms and large, heavy-fingered 
hands. His face was a squinting mask. a 
They halted not a yard from where I hung suspended; _ 
and I realized that they were seeking something on the 
ground. ae 
Hf I T is as dark as hell here!” growled a deep voice. 
“Tf you dropped it here, it will be here still,” — 
purred a silken one, “for the beater of the Gong is blind.” 
They were the voices I had heard through the screen 
on the preceding day—the voices of Richardson and 
Chang, Followed the sound of men groping, and rooting 


_ “Does no one 
“No one but the blind beater,” replied Chang. 
round = = —— 


come here?” asked Richardson presently, 
i uf 


This was the setting for _ g = 


On either side of the image — 
_ burned a joss stick; and before it was a lacquered tray, 


Like the Sphinx, =e. 


He was a 
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“As my lord wills! The great Tso Kai says: ‘Leave 
_ few tracks, O thou hunter, lest thou in turn be pursued’ !” 

A heavy laugh answered this aphorism. 
_ “T have little fear,” said Richardson, 

“And Yo San will come punctually?” quetied Chang. 

“Yes; the little fool still keeps up that twaddle about 
wanting a son. She fell in at once with my suggestion 
that she should bring an offering to Fu Chow, and lay 
it on the altar of Fertile Wives.” 

“Good, my lord; and she will do so at the hour of 
the Gong?” 

“Yes; she herself considered that propitious.” 

“Tt is well.” — 

“Tell me, Chang, how will you kill her?” 

There was something terribly brutal about the careless 
way in which Richardson asked this question; but it 


* was not to be compared for fiendishness with the tone 


_ of Chang’s answer. 

“I shall kill her,” he said with a gloating laugh. “That 
must be enough for you. It is not for foreign devils to 
pry into the secrets of Fu Chow.” : 

“You swear that she will die at the Gong Hour?” 

“She will pass then from the eyes of men. Later she 
will die.” 

“There will be no scandal ?” 

“None.” 

“There will be no—body?” 

“Have I not promised?” 

“Yes; but swear it, Chang, Take oath in your 
heathen way!” = 

_ For answer Chang fumbled in his dress and drew out 
a.small object. The next moment he struck a match, 
The yellow light illuminated for a moment the faces of 

_the two murderers; then Chang blew softly upon it, and 


__ the gloom returned. intensified. 


“See,” said the half-caste. “We swear by the lighting 
and blowing out of a match. It is symbolic—as surély 
as the light was, I will keep my oath; may I be ex- 
tinguished as the light if I fail in my word.” - 

I heard a grunt of satisfaction; but no more speech. 
_ Followed the sound of retreating footsteps—then silence. 

I came down out of the Gong. = 

The: afternoon was drawing in. It wanted perhaps 
two hours to the appointed time. The mystery was be- 
- ginning to take definite shape. Yo San was coming to 


_the temple to make an-offering to Fu Chow for fer-. 


tility. That must be in the adjoining shrine. She was 
“coming at the Hour of the Gong, which was the moment 
selected for her assassination. Why—and how? ; 

__ There was some sinister connection between the Gong 
and the idol and this strange place—of which Plum 
~ Blossom had spoken—at which Chang had hinted: this 
Place-where-M en-are-F orgotten. 


_~_T entered the shrine a second time, and sought a hiding 


_ place. I was unarmed; but at least I would be present 
when this attack was made upon a defenseless girl, 

_ At the further end of the room, I had noticed a screen 
_ tall enough to. conceal a man. 
_ behind it. There were judas-holes bored in it at con- 
~ venient heights from the ground, which commanded 

_the whole shrine. , There, seeing but unseen, | watched 
- and waited, =A ee 


HE hours passed on leaden wings—slowly, and still 


“Tn that case it is no matter, The glove is of little value.” - 


I stationed myself. 
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be inhabited by unknown gods. Twice I was tempted 
to abandon the work-to which I had set my hand; and 
I take no personal credit for the fact that I remained. 
What kept me there was the great living force that rules 
me—my love of the criminal science. 

I grew very tired; my head nodded. 

It must have wanted a few minutes to the Gong 
Hour, perhaps. five, when there occurred a distraction. 
Chang slid through the curtains. He went quickly to 
the rear of the altar, and there fell on his knees, but 
not in prayer! He had opened a small panel in the base — 


_of the figure of Fu Chow; and he was touching a hidden 


mechanism, I divined this rather than saw it, for his 
action was concealed in the shadows. 

He rose, lighted a lantern, and passed. silently back 
into the Gong chamber, Se ae 

From this moment I was thoroughly awake. The 
very air seemed charged with electricity as this strange 
adventure neared its culmination, oe 

The minutes passed, big with apprehension. : 

The door that was close to my elbow opened, and 
there entered a Chinese girl carrying a large basket of. 
fruit. She was very little—beautiful in her fashion, and 
not unlike Plum Blossom—though jaded, I thought. 

It was a terrible moment for me; yet I felt a re- 
turning confidence. The blood of the Conquistadores 
flows in my veins—and battle was imminent ! : 

I knew that eyes. were watching from behind the cur- 
tains of the Gong chamber. Chang was there. What 
other enemies lurked unseen, I did not know—but I felt 
an all-pervading presence of Evil. 

At such moments the mind works in flashes; con- 
ception and execution seem instantaneous, I whispered. 
the girl’s name from behind the screen: ee 

“Yo San,” I said, “Yo San!” <= 

“Who speaks?” she answered timidly, 

It was then that I took great risks, 2 

“In the name of Fu Chow,” I murmured, “lay down 
your offering where you stand and remain motionless 
in prayer!” Se eo 

She obeyed. She was doubtless. prepared for wonders. 
I drew a deep breath, and stood awaiting the attack. — 

Now happened the unforeseen. Chang’s voice rose, 
squeaking from behind the curtains: zs 

“Go back, foreign devil, go back! The 
Fu Chow are not for you!” |. cee Se 

The strong voice of Richardson made answer with 
an oath; and on the) instant the two: men emerged 
struggling, = | es Brees ee 2 : 

Yo San saw her husband... cole, ees 

“O my lord, my lord!” she cried, and made to advance 
toward him—but I stepped out of hiding and gripped 
her wrist. ae se ee ee 

“Major Richardson,” I said firmly, determined on a 
last bluff, “I arrest you in the name of the law!” — Se 

What happened next was too rapid for the eye to 
visualize. Richardson sprang from the containing grip — 
of Chang and bounded upon me. But even as he passed — 
in front of the idol, there came a sound of whirring 
wheels and a great gulf sprang open in the floor. I caught — 
a glimpse of a yawning pit—and then the stone flags 
were back in\position. It was the work of a second, 
but in that second Major Richardson had disappeared. — 

Deep down below the altar of Fu Chow lay a terrible” 
oubliettg—the Place-where-Men-are-Forgotten, . 1.0. 
- And now the Gong Hour was come. Below, in his 
living grave, Richardson perhaps heard the notes. They 
would be the last human sounds to penetrate to those — 
abysmal depths he scent c sticks fille 


secrets: of 


~ ells, looking into each to 


The Sardonic Tale of a Sentimental Prison 


be SIREN 


By 
CHARLES T. 
HICKEY 


Fate, the ironic jester, was the cellmate of Convict 341 


of his cell, faced about as the door clanged shut, 

./ and stood in a wholly unmilitary attitude of at- 
tention, waiting for the inspection of the guard who 
would soon pass his compartment. — 

A uniformed man passed along in front of the tier of 
make a final check and see 
that it contained its rightful occupant. 

Convict 341 waited only until the guard had looked 
at him, then slowly sank down upon the cot and stared 
straight ahead. Thus he sat motionless, and there came 


Cais 341 walked slowly through the doorway 


a relaxation of the stern, expressionless face which he 


—- escape. 


symbol to the boy who. 


yy 


had turned toward the guard. 


“The reason for this was that the gray wall had melted 
away. Bright, warm sunlight streamed through the 
trees that stood sentinel-straight upon the slope of a 
small mountain; golden shafts of summer sunshine 
pierced deep into the clear, cold waters of a hidden lake. 

Convict 341 was not of those hill-born men who 
smother in the confinement of walls; not a man who 
had roamed the great outdoors, or had known happiness 


‘only in those far distant places where the air of freedom 


man. He had been a 


is untainted by the pursuits of mi 
where he had occupied 


clerical worker in a great city, 


a cell not unlike the one that was now his home. 


But the siren, then, was not a signal of an attempted 
escape 5 
His name had meant no more to his employ 
than his number now meant to the warden. 

And the lake of his visioning was only a watercolor 
that had hung upon the office wall at Smedley & Sons, 
Importers, since his office boy days. It had been a 
swept out the office and ran 
errands. It was a symbol when the boy became the 
assistant bookkeeper, and it was still a symbol to the 


. man who for twenty years was a trusted cashier. : 
Good enough, per- 


The salary had not been great. 
haps, for a vacation at some mountain retreat, but the 
man who was to become No. 341 had dreamed his dream 
too long. He wanted to forget the gray walls of the 
office, to shut out the weird taunts of the factory siren 
that summoned others to work and to whose summons 
he responded. There had grown up in him a great am- 
bition that took complete control of his actions, his 


dreamings, his planning. He must own for himself the 


great peace and quiet of that hidden lake where the sun- 
light did not filter through masses of smoke, and only 
the imagined songs of free birds avoided the hush of 


- complete silence. 


“he must resort to other means than saving. He invested 


He had saved some money when ‘he was thirty, but 
an illness had used up the fund, and then he knew that 


small sums, bet at long odds at the races, risked small 


amounts on the Chinese lottery. But his losings about 


offset his winnings, and his dreams camé no nearer to 
yealization, =< eS ae 


en he knew. 
etty long shots. One supreme game wh 
6 ee 


e he woul 


it was a call to labor from which there was no 


‘ He “must really gamble. No. more 
é re he would 


and the man who ha 


won, it would be fulfilled. If he lost, it would be gone 
forever. But into this game he must put his best. There — 
must be no ill-considered moves, no hasty action, Only 
care—thought—deliberation. 

He was thirty-two years of age when he perfected 
his plans—long, careful plans that occupied all of his 
spare time. Even when he was in his cage, he would 
pause to stare into space, not at the vision of the lake, — 
but blankly, as one who is lost in deep thought. = 

Suddenly he evinced a new interest in the business. - 
He studied accountancy at night and asked many ques- 
tions about the conduct of the company’s affairs. 

At last he found it. A flaw in the system of ac- 
countancy used by the firm, a failure to carry out the 
proper checks to insure accuracy. If he were careful 
he could win through. Immediately he commenced to — 
appropriate small sums of the money that passed through — 


-his hands. 


The goal was fixed. Ten years, with each golden day 
contributing its mite toward the ultimate fgure that= == 


- was the sum of freedom. Patience, perseverance—a little 


luck and the game would be won. 

“One day Jimmy, the office boy, stood staring at the 
watercolor of the mountain lake. Turning to the man — 
who was to become Convict 341, he said: : - 

“Wouldn't I like to go swimming in that lake, though? 
Hot day like this. It would be fine, wouldn’t it?” ee 

That had started the only friendship No. 341 had ever 
known. His gray eyes looked kindly from out the sallow 
face, for here was someone else who also had a vision 
—his vision. = a 

“Some day,” he had said to the boy, “I am going to 
quit working here and get me a lake like that.” 

“Say, that would be a great idea,” said the boy, Then 
doubtfully : “But that would take money—” 

“Tt qwould take money,” admitted the man, but the 
words were not those of one who spoke of impossible 
hope. — = 

The summer before he lost the game, he had given _ 
the boy ten dollars to go to a boys’ summer camp. Tt 
was his only charity. The boy had come back with 
enthusiastic tales of his wonderful week. 
game had ended, and Convict 341 had lost his bet. 


See 


H's first few weeks in the penitentiary had been al- 
most unbearable. Not that he was offended by the 
prison fare, or the discipline, or the confinement. His — 
life was not so different than it had formerly been, and — 
he rather enjoyed his work on a lathe in the carpentry” 
shop. His great agony was due to the ending of his 
dream. The long hours, with nothing to think about— 
He had lived with this one plan, this one hope, so long 
that there was nothing left. For how could a man of 
forty-two plan Iohat he would do when he was sixty- 
two? And this was his home for the next twenty years. 
Twenty years was a harsh sentence for his offense, but 
the prosecutor had made much of his breach of trus 
d for so long retired. within himse 
nown how to plead for leniency 


Then the 


= friends or influence, there was small hope that the sen- 
- tence would ever be shortened. 

The siren sounded. Its long, sobbing, throaty blasts 
_ were blended with the shrieks of smaller sirens as the 
_ prison cars, loaded with gray-uniformed men, dashed out 
_ of the great gates and raced off in the distance, 
The convict-next him at the lathe whispered, 

“God! .I hope he makes it!” 

Then they were herded to their cells, where they re- 
mained until the chase had abated and the investigation 
following had been completed. 

“Who was it?” he whispered ae to the man 

- at the next lathe. 

- “Jack Wood. ” 

“Did he make it?” 

“No; they got him. He’s in the black hole.” 

Twice that year he was first startled, then thrilled, 
_by the wild cry of that siren. His symbolism was re-— 
_ versed now. The siren was the symbol of a soul’s dash 

for freedom. It was another game, a fresh deal. If 
_ the siren would only remain silent a little longer! Just 

a little more time, and the escape might be successful ! 

He began to see against the gray wall of his cell a 
glorified watercolor. Once more he took up the dream 
of his lifetime. Perhaps it was not too late. Now it 

_ was a game against time, the game of one man against 

a mighty siren. 

With improvised’ tools stolen from the work room, he 
spent long hours chipping, chipping, at the concrete. ° His 

_ progress was barely noticeable. 
progress. In two years he could see hopes for his plan. 

Three years, and he was certain that he could get out 
of the cell. He was now held only by a shell. 

But there were other obstacles. One was that he must 

make his way to the prison yard and then scale the wail. 


A train stopped at the station at — forty-five . 


o’clock each evening. He must get over the wall, drop 
to the roof of this train, and be whisked away into the 
darkness, for the cleared country about the walls was 


so thoroughly lighted in all directions that it would be ~ 


impossible - for him to make his escape on foot. 
The men were returned to their cells at six o'clock. 
At seven-thirty and at nine they were required to stand _ 
up in front of their cots for. inspection, 
- The seven-thirty inspection was the greatest obstacle - 
_ to his plan. He could not be in his cell at that time if 
he were to be successful in his flight, for at that time 
- there was a change of guards at the wall and in the yard, - 
and he must take advantage of this circumstance so that 
he would not be discovered from the outside. 

‘One night at seven-thirty, as the guard passed his cell, 
Convict 341 remained standing until the guard was in 
front of him. As the guard looked within, 341 started _ 
to sit down then straightened up. For two weeks he did 

this at exactly the same time. 

Then he did not straighten up as the Scart looked at - 
him, but sank lower toward the cot. “This he kept up 
for another two weeks. 

Next he sat down just as the guard looked within, 

_ For weeks, as the guard appeared at the door, No, 341 
sat down. Then he commenced sitting-down just before. 
the guard came td the door, and finally remained seated. 


until the guard had passed. One night there was a re- - 


lief guard. Number 341 remained seated halding a 
newspaper before his face as he had done for several 
days. The new guard called him to attention. Was” 

his careful plan going to avail him nothing? 

The next night he hesitated long, debating wheter 
stand or to remain seated on the chance. that his old 


} 


In a year, he had made — 


‘mountain lake with a hillside of tall firs, 


. stand u 
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as the steps of the sentry aeprecial. He was tense as 
he remained seated with a newspaper before his face. 
If it were the new guard, he would be reported and 
forced to stand, perhaps to abandon his entire plan, 
Four years of work to vanish in despair. 

But the guard passed by. 


HE time for his escape was at hand. It was win- 

ter, for he had chosen the short days in order 
that darkness might conceal him, once he was out of 
that circle of light about the buildings. If he were ob- 
served by a guard and the train stopped, he would .be 
= to slip off the train and have a chance of winning 
ree, 

Convict 341 had no friends outside of the walls who 
were enough interested in him to write him even an 
occasional letter, During the entire period of his in-— 
carceration, he had never received any communication » 
from the world outside. When one evening, Guard Con- 
roy was handed a postcard for 341, he was interested. 
This was unusual. 

Being curious, he examined it, It was a picture of a 

The writing 
was a boyish scrawl. = 


You will be glad to hear I am living at a lake just 
like the picture. Iran away and bummed it here and 

. got a job with a rancher. He owns the lake. Wish. 
you were here. It sure is great for eee and 
eee: 4 

Your friend, 

Jimmy, 


Guard Conroy walked down the corridor and tossed 
the card through the bars. “Letter for you!” he 
called, as he passed-on. The figure on the bed was | 
interested i in the newspaper held before his face. There — 
was_no response. A few minutes later, Guard Conroy 
made the seven-thirty inspection. As iusual, 341 did not | 
, but as the guard passed by, he saw that the 
postcar< "still lay on the floor:. ide: wondered at the 
convict’s indifference to the first piece. es mail he: had 


ever received. 
Why don’t. you read that: 


“Hey, there!” he called. 
_-posteard?” 
There was tio response, a ee 
Guard Conroy went on with ie ‘rapecton. ne as he Z 
went, he kept turning over in his mind the refusal of 341 
to read the card. So he walked back to. aie. oak es 
“Stand. up, 341!” he: ordered. 
No. 341 remained seated on his cot. x 
“Come, now, Sane out of it!” commanded the guard : 
in a louder voice.) - sa 
Nothing happened; oat = 
Sure, now, that ontethine was wong, he anloctied’ 
. the steel door and entered the cell, and pd away, ie 
newspaper. eS 
-A dummy : sat on the cot and. 34 ‘was. gone... S 
The siren screamed again. The guards rushed from 
- their quarters. Cars sprang from, garages: and through 
_ the gateways, as ae massive ae cae 3 apie aS 
hunt was on. 
The inmates were lined up at the doors of shai’ cells, a 
and a check was made to see if any others were missing. _ 
The prison yard-was searched, and under a box that 
had contained new machinery for the shop, Convict: 34h 
was found. The siren had beaten him. It: was, after a Ml 
the syinbol. of slavery. | eee : 
And the siren had held asa ‘trump in the gam 
| with, the ohiare of ofa tain la 
e.it t 


A DEP 


M* friend, T. G. Cooke, recognized as a leading author- 

ity on fingerprint work and criminal identification, 

has something to say to you this month on the perennial 

question: “Can two or more persons have the same finger- 
prints?” Mr. Cooke emphatically says they cannot. He 
proceeds as follows: 

‘What wouldn’t men of criminal record give to be able 
to tear asunder the infallibility of fingerprints as a posi- 
tive, absolute means of personal identification ? 

“Too well do they know that the law, the police and every 
branch and phase of intelligence, the world over, accept 
fingerprints as positive corroborative “evidence, 

_ Yes, and too well do they know how fast this acceptance 
- has spread and grown by leaps and bounds until today the 
criminal’s greatest fear and horror is fingerprint evidence. 

“And that is exactly why every now and then men—some 
of criminal record unquestionably—endeavor through the 

fire of insidious propaganda to burn and destroy the in- 

fallible fingerprint law—that ‘no two finger prints can be ex- 
actly identical !’ 

“Why do they always strike at that one law? The reason 

is obvious. That law is the very keystone of the arch of 

“the whole science of fingerprints. Destroy that and you 
shatter the whole science. Se es 

“But that will never happen, for the greatest scientific 
. minds—acknowledged authorities—have definitely proved 

and established the fact that no two human fingerprints can 
be identical. S: == 

“On January 11 of this year a two-column article ap- 

peared in the Boston Traveler, with this searehead: ‘De- 

stroys theory of fingerprints—discovery of prints with 
Wee thumb marks said to discredit system believed 
~ perfect,’ © S 2 
" “This amusing article went on to relate how a certain 
Dr. G. P. Crowden, of the Institute of Physiology, Uni- 
versity College, London, had found two identical twins hav- 
ing exactly the same fingerprints. a= 
“We, of course, knew that this was false. 


‘trovertible fingerprint law that NO two finger prints can: 


“be identical. pees 
“We knew it would 
story. We sent inquiries to Dr, Crowden and to Scotland 
Yard, and, just as we expected, back came the usual replies 

_ from both Dr. Crowden and from Scotland Yard, branding 
the whole article as an absolute falsehood, made up out of 


whole cloth bearing not even the semblance of truth. That 

= This is the thirty-ninth fingerprint article that has appeared 

im Rea Derective .TAtes. Back copies of the magazine con- 
taining the previous articles will be mailed to ai ater 
hers for 25¢ each, ee 2G 
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and aliases of persons recorded there. 
records are added at the rate of 4,000 a month, for the | 


That would: 


be impossible, because it is in conflict with the incon-. 


be easy to prove the falsity of this 


ress by the 


hoe 


TIVE JOHN 


Readers desiring information on fingerprint work should send their 
inquiries to Detective O'Keefe, 1060 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
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story does not worry us at all, but the fact that it got into 
the public press and that people who do not know that this 
is a false story are 

some time serve on juries and have this wrong impression 
regarding fingerprints and let this wrong impression in- 


fluence their judgment—that is the regrettable side of this 


insidious propaganda. 
“Rest assured that no two 


be identical. Tests made not only with separated twins, 
but also with conjoined twins, have proved this. Even if 


the ridges were exactly alike, remember that each print con- = 
tains from twenty to fifty ridges and that each ridge. = 


contains from twenty to forty sweat pores. For two prints 
ever to be exactly alike it would be absolutely necessary 


that the number, size, location and arrangement of these _ = 
hundreds of sweat pores be exactly the same, and science — 


has proved that to be an utter impossibility. 


“The science of personal identification 
is yet in its infancy. Undoubtedly it is a good thing for 


this science to have to fight some battles in order to demon-_ 
strate its worthiness. In this way, the dross will be burned — 


off by the intense fire of conflict and the pure unalloyed 
golden truth will remain. 


“And s0 remember always—there will never be. two finger- 


prints.exactly alike.” 
~ In the current issue of The 


0? KEEFE 


apt to be influenced, and that they may ne 


fingerprints from different = 
persons will ever—in the history of the world—be found to. 


by fingerprints — 


Fingerprint Magazine there - = 


is an excellent article about. the Ohio State Bureau of. 
Identification, written by Superintendent C. A. Myers, that — 


should interest all my readers. This bureau is one of the 
largest in the world, having on 


records and one million index cards, with names, nicknames 


bureau co-operates with penal institutions throughout the 


country. The bureau also sends out a weekly bulletin that 


New criminal 


file about 400,000 criminal 


ives descriptions of “wanted” persons, stolen property, etc. 


wenty-one men are employed in the bureau, 
twenty-four hours service to all iriquiries. | 


which gives 


Tf you care to read this article, send me your name and. = 


address and I will mail you-a copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. I make no charge for this, 


I am always pleased to hear from my readers, particularly - 
_ when the 


Let me 


but shall be glad to” Be 
send copies, free of cost and postage prepaid, to all who” 


BEAL DETECTIVE: 
What Your Penmanship Tells 


(Continued from page 12 


“I distinguish in writing: 

The substance and body of the letters, 

Their form and manner of rounding, 

Their height and length, : 

Their -positions, 

Their connection, 

The intervals which separate them, 

Whether these last are straight or awry, 

The fairness of-writing, 

Its lightness or heaviness, 

Tf all this is found in perfect harmony, it is by no 
means difficult to discover with tolerable preciseness some- 
what of the fundamental character of the writer.” 


What he means by the last statement, exactly, is not easy 
to say; but it is easy to see that here we are arriving at a 
rational classification which is able to form the basis of a 
really scientific study of graphology, and which is included 
as a foundation in the best graphological thought of today. 

The stack of unanswered requests for readings on (and 
in) my desk appalls me when { reflect that each will have 
to await its turn and that Reaz Derecrive TALES must pub- 
lish stories and cannot give all its space to our department. 
I shall have time this spring and summer to do a limited 
number of full readings to be sent directly, without waiting 
for publication in the magazine, So if any of my readers 
are xeal anxious for their readings they may have them at 
once by sending a new specimen with a dollar bill or a 
postal money order for a dollar to me in care of Rea Dr- 
tective TaLes. This offer will hold good until I withdraw 
it in the fall, The readings will be from 150 to 200 words 
‘in length. a 


THIS MONTH’S LESSON 


Fok this lesson I wish to take up the graphological sig- 
nificance of i-dots, 
weight as the i-crossings in the analysis of a given specimen. 
‘That is, they should be taken as corroborative evidence to 
back up indications of a 
ho one always makes exactly the same kind of a dot or 
crossing at exactly the same position; judgment must there- 
fore be exercised as to which is the prevalent form and 
position, and this makes it desirable that the specimen ex- 
amined be of some length in order that a fairly repre- 
sentative number of instances may be had. Se 
x _I have never insisted that the specimens sent to this de- 
___ pattment be of a prescribed length, since no attempt is made 
to give a complete reading, But my readers can readily 
see that the more representative the specimen the more likely 
___ is even a short analysis to be correct and informing, The 
j . analysis of a short specimen may be correct as far as it 
goes; but a longer specimen might show many modifying 
as though probably not enough to upset the whole 
reading, : Sa 
=e “The i-dots are considered from two points of view: that 
___ of their position with reference to the rest of the letter, and 
_ that of their form as such. When the dot is placed directly 
- over the letter at a medium height, the indication is of a 
___ methodical and careful disposition, other evidences of 2 care- 
ful and painstaking disposition will usually be found in the 
‘specimen. When the dot is placed behind the letter, it in- 
dicates tardiness and procrastination. A sanguine and im- 
-pulsive nature is indicated by the placing of the dot to the 
tight of the letter; this goes with other indications of 
“warm-heartedness and generosity. When the dot is very 
far to the right, thoughtlessness and foothardiness may be 
looked for. Unworldliness and Spirituality are indicated by 
-high-placed i-dots; these persons are usually of the intel- 
_ Iectual and imaginative type and are likely to be a trifle 
~ unstable emotionally. Ss ee 
__ Now as to the form of the dot. Very fine dots, which 
are at the same time clear (and usually high-placed),. in- 
dicate spirituality and refinement. Writers who use these 
are idealistic and likely to be rather impractical. When the 


ality, but rather a deepening and intensifi 


These deserve about the same. 


more general nature. Of course 


p slehty firmer, it indicates not an increase of 


RY STORIES — 


this quality into something we may call moral courage—_ 
fighting, or effective spirituality. As the dots grow heavier 
there is an increase of individualistic expression, and in the 
very firm heavy dots we have indication of assertiveness 
and a go-getting temperament. The extremely heavy and 
blurred dots indicate a sensual and self-indulgent nature; 
they are often found in writing characterized by thick club-— 
shaped down strokes and short club-shaped f-crossings, all 
of which have a similar significance. 

The use of small circles for 4-dots has already been dis- 
cussed in this department. In certain trades, such as draft- 
ing and telegraphy, these are regularly used, and conse-— 
quently of no special significance. When people not of these 
occupations use them, however, the indication tanges from 
that of mild eccentricity to insanity, depending upon other 
indications found in the same specimen, Club-shaped dots 

—taade like the upper part of an exclamation point indicate 


_ brutality and a general preponderance of the animal side 


of the writer’s nature. One sometimes finds a wave (re- 
sembling the diacritical mark known as the tilde) used as- 
an i-dot. Longer wavy lines of the same sort are sometimes 
found as ¢-crossings. In both cases the indication is that 
of humor and good spirits in general. The absence of 4-dots 
indicates hastiness and general lack of concentration, 
Again the reader is asked to make for himself a chart of 

these indications. The descriptions have been so worded 
that no one should have difficulty:in reproducing the differ- 
ent sorts of i-dots treated. There are four under the head 
of “position” and seven under the head of “form” (not in- 
cluding, of course, the indication of absence of i-dots). Re- 
member, also, that the occurrence of one indication does not 
mean that the writer of the specimen is the sort of person 
described under that indication. One swallow does not make 
a summer ! : 


ANP now let us turn to the analyses of the specimens _ 

chosen for reproduction this month. ‘These are selected _ 
for contrast in style and significance, though there are some 
rather striking similarities in this group. I am going to ask 
each one whose writing is analyzed here to write me a letter 
criticising my analysis on the basis of his personal impres- 
sion of his own qualities. I hope they will be willing to do 
me the favor. For that matter, I should like very much to 
hear from every person whos writing is analyzed in this 
department, whether it is reproduced or not, — = 


This specimen is sent by Miss E. N. of Texas. The clear, 
rounded letters show that she is a straightforward and con- 
scientious young lady, rather lacking in originality or dis- 
tinctive individuality, but thoroughly wholesome and de- 
pendable. She is not the sort who does vigorous and spec- 
tacular work, but her efforts will be quiet and, as a rule, — 
adequate and effective. Occasional awkwardnesses indicate 
that. her character has not as yet entirely settled. But 
the main lines are there. Some imaginativeness is indicated 

_ by occasional flourishes of the capitals; but in the main 
she is matter-of-fact and full of commonsense, Hooked’ up-— 
strokes and light fine i-dots indicate a cheerful and some- 
what idealistic disposition. The rather persistent cross-cut 


lines at the beginnings of the capitals show that the young 


lady is not entirely unselfish; in fact, it would be well for 


her to guard against this fault, She will ao doubt do ac- = 


‘ceptably any task which she sets her mind and: energies to 

perform. She asks if she will be successful in music, The 

answer is that she will probably never be a great or seven 

near great musician; but she has the qualifications for be- 

Se oe ly competent, though perhaps not v 
spire 


Wewd guely appmete 


ous, emphatic, and decided 


WHA 


— pwondd) CAR eB Wan 


This specimen is sent by N. W. N. of Wisconsin. The 
small, fine and light writing indicates intellectuality of type 
and refinement of character. Mentally, this man is of the 
intuitive type. Processes and rules of logic do not mean 
much to him. He acts as a rule from inspirations or from 

more or less brilliant “hunches.” The plain printlike let- 
ters indicate an artistic nature, though there are no indica- 
tions that he is a productive artist. The writer’s attitude 
toward life and his fellow men is that of a dilettante or 
looker-on, rather than that of a participant in the hurly 
purly, He is critical and likely to be a bit cynical and even 
sarcastic, though he is in reality very broad-minded and 
lenient with the failings and shortcomings of his fellows. 
But he cannot resist the pleasure of amused comment. The 
shape of the d’s corroborates the other indications of literary 
“tastes; it also indicates that our friend may be somewhat 
‘of a gay Lothario! Why should he take love*any more 
-seriously than he does life in general? The answer is 
“Why?” Closed ° 
‘tendency to secretiveness, 
claiming his business from the housetops. 
esting and attractive specimen, this. : 


Ys and a’s confirm other evidences of a 
at least of the habit of not pro- 
A very inter- 


This specimen is sent by Miss B. E. L. of New Jersey. 
We are at once confronted with the signs of a quite vigor- 
: personality. Wherever this lady 
is she will be the dominant personality or know the reason 
why. She has an abundance. of physical and mental energy 


to back up her colorful and aggressive personality, but seems — 


unfortunately lacking in some of the finer mental traits 
needed to make her really effective except among people 
whom she would regard as mental inferiors. Of course, 

this can be overcome by reading, study and proper associa- 
tion, aided by an attitude of willingness to learn. But time 
and application will be required. The writer is a fluent and 
effective speaker, and, with the training 
should be able to make a success in dramatics, either as an 
amateur or as a professional. She is generous and sym- 
pathetic in a big, whole-hearted way, and has a capacity 
for sincere and genuine friendship with those who can un- 
derstand and discount her passion for dominance. 


A Gated Dede 


analytic, but 
structively and is able to take the broad and generous view 


‘balance, there are indications of a 


IT have suggested, - 


he tality will save you from this and help you 


of the synthetic type. That is, he thinks con-— = 


of people and affairs. 
is not entirely incompatible with this attitude; it is rather 
its complement, as the mathematicians would say. The 
young man has great possibilities, and it is to be hoped 


that he is being educated along lines which will bring these — 


out. He should make an admirable executive. 


Lasse @ ule eveprsnl 


fe te 


This specimen is from F. D. O’C. of Pennsylvania. The 
writer has an excellent sense of order and harmony and a 
fine appreciation of literary and human values. The size 
of the writing at once classifies him as of the intellectual 
type, but there are many indications that he has the assert- 
jveness and energy of the go-getter, as well as the detach-- 
ment and impartiality of the student. He is fond of out- 
door life, and has the qualities of a good sportsman. In 
spite, however, of the writer’s general love of harmony and 
tendency to a lack of 
temperance in the indulgence of physical appetites and de- 
sires, especially the love of good food. But this is only 
to say that our friend is somewhat more than a well- 
rounded and mature human being of the male persuasion. 
More power to him! In personal relations the writer is — 
disposed to be genial and kindly, but he is rather fastidious 
in his choice of companions, and he has a certain reserve 
that is seldom if ever broken down. 

K. P., Superior, Wis—Of course, I cannot make up your 
mind for you. I should advise you, however, 
likely young fellow and marry him, for you have 
tions of a strongly parental and domestic instinct. 
must have a career why not go in for social service? ~Phat sort 
of work would offer an outlet for your talents. You are 


capable of hard, faithful and conscientious” work, and, given 


many indica- 


‘sufficient inspiration, could overcome almost any obstacles. 


J. A..M., Bridgeport, Conn —You have a hard-working and __ 
energetic disposition and a great deal of ambition and idealism. 
But you are rather too much controlled by your emotions and 
feelings. You should cultivate a more detached attitude to- 
ward life and living. You are likely to waste your energies in 


Jost motion. Your sensitiveness, though apparently concealed by 
a bluff exterior, will cause you a great deal of suffering unless 


you can learn to overcome it. : ae 


eT Schenectady, N. Y.—You have an unassuming and 


rather easy-going disposition, but are ready to stand up for 


your rights when the matter seems of importance. 


apparently able to get a great deal of pleasure out of the 
simple and comparatively harmless things of life. You are, of 
course, lacking in aggressive ambitiousness, but you are gov- 
erned by. an enlightened idealism that should serve you very 
well as far as the enduring good things of life are concerned. 


W.V.G., Chicago.—You have an active, alert intelligence and 


excellent health, though not an extraordinarily strong physique. = 


In business and money matters you are prudent and careful, 
though by no means shortsighted or miserly. Your disposition 
is genial and friendly, and you seem to have a special facility 
for anecdote and story telling in general. You should do well — 


in any kind of publicity work or in the management of financial 


affairs, = 


C. V. P., U. S. Naval Hospital, San Diego—You are of the — 
intellectual and studious type with decidedly artistic leanings, : 
which it would pay you to cultivate. You are inclined to be — 
tather self-conscious and diffident, though you have a pretty. 
good idea of your own worth and ability. With increasing years 
you will develop more confidence, though you will peebes y 
never be bumptious or cockily self assured; your critical me 

i ‘in many other wa: 


y 


d on page 


Of course insistence upon exactness — = 


to pick out a = 


If you — 


You are=—— 
fond of outdoor life and of good books and music and ‘are — 


‘as follows: 


MIDNIGHT OIL, ° (Continued from poge 10) 


_ March cryptogram was an example of this. (2) Grouping: 


this consists in establishing with the clear text a table of a 


~ determined form whereon the letters are arranged, following 
‘defined horizontal and vertical lines, the order. of which is 
usually governed by the order of the letters in a key word or 
words. The letters thus inverted placed in one after the other 
form the cryptogram or enciphered text. (3) The method of 
numbered squares or the use of grilles. Definition of the method 
of numbered squares will require more space than we can give 
it here. The grille method consists of writing words or letters 
in a square, the significant ones being those which will be re- 
vealed by a similarly shaped square with occasional perfora- 
tions. This second square is used in enciphering the message, 
_ the spaces remaining after the significant words have been 
‘written in the perforated spaces, being filled up with any words 
‘chosen at random. When the receiver places his perforated 
‘square over the message he will see only the significant 
words. (4) Miscellaneous methods: these include various 
_ methods of reversing the sequence of the words or letters of 
the text and the two methods of Col. Roche, which we shall 
define later. 


[ais time we shall discuss an example of the method of group- 
ing, which may be called the Method of Divisors. We shall 
‘take for the clear text the sentence, ‘‘Depart immediately for 
Luxembourg.” It is necessary to have key words to indi- 


cate the arrangement of the horizontal and vertical lines in 


encipliering; for these we shall take the words “Paris” and 
“France.” Therefore the conventions require that the plain 
‘text be written in six vertical columns and five horizontal rows, 


et —o 
4 MS Cas 
oq O Mh meet 


1 
2 
3: 
4: 
5: mb 
- The alphabetical order of the 

4615 23. Therefore we tra 


Eas 
g 


in the word France is, 
the vertical rows thus: 


i Gos me 
OD Br meet NH 
a 
Me oe 
rebon 


ugmrbo : 
_ The horizontal rows are still, you see, in their original position 
so we must next transpose them according to the order of the 
letters in the key word, Paris, namely, 3 1 4 2 5: 


3: 1fiayte 
1: atdrep 
4: ueoxrl : 
2: eiidmm 
2 : 5; ugmrbo 
____In writing the cryptogram or finished message, we can simply 
__use the final groups or write the letters out as they come: 


LFAYTEATDREPUEO 
: XRLEIIDMMUGMRBO 
__ When the receiver gets the message he divides it into groups 
_ of six and first arranges it in the horizontal order indicated by 
the alphabetical order of the letters in the word Paris; then 
__ he rearranges the verticals according to the word France and 
has his clear text. One who did not know the key would 
__ have to start from the hint given by the number of letters in 


_ the message, 30. The factors of this number are 6 and 5, 


_, 2and 15, 3and 10. He would arrange the letters in groups 
using each one of the factors once for the verticals and 
once for the horizontals until he found the arrangement 
that would give the text that makes sense. In other words 


e would burn some midnight oil! 

z LAST MONTH’S CIPHER 

The message that Pierrepont found on the man he stopped 
# was, you remember, this: 

We in ay 


REAL DETECTIVE TALE: 


The word Wednesday is rather obviously clear text, so it may 
be disregarded in starting to solve or “break” the cipher. 
The arrangement and the even number of characters leads one 
to suspect an inversion by the method of divisors. Trying 
this out and writing the groups of four vertically, instead of 
horizontally, we get this: 

FRPSDOLHU5.67 8DO0G987UGD 


PHULFDOQLO IDQWUBWDNHRYH 
UVH FWRUK 80D ILV PHDW555P ~ 
IULGDBUDLCRUGHUHGDW 8D P 


However, this does not seem to make much sense, so, taking 

a cue from the word Wednesday, which is the third day in the 

week, we take the third letter (in case of figures the fourth) 
before each one in the series, and this is what we get: 
RD 


COMPANIES 1234AND 5 4 3 A 
MER ICAN INFANTRYTAKEOVE 
RSECTORH4EAFISMEAT11PM 


FRIDAYRA IDORDEREDAT 4AM 
And thus, with a slight misspelling of the name of the town, 
we have a message that would certainly be of value to the enemy. 


THE CRYPTOGRAPHERS’ CLUB > 


ae club is still receiving new members. Here is the list of 
“ those who have filed successful applications since the last 
issue of REAL DETECTIVE TALES: g 
Frank Arthur, Keating, Ore. 
Paul Bloom, 121 Oakland St., Springfield, Mass, 
B. C. Ford, Box 491, Pasadena, Calif, : 
Arthur P. Jones, 2824 Travis St., Miami, Ariz. 
Louis Kleinhaus, 1011 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Nelson Nicholson, 1017 N. Ophir St., Stockton, Calif. 
L. A. Peters, 1837 Sheffield Ave, Chicago. 
/ Edwin Phillips, 569 Seventh St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
_ Orval Schroeber, 1320 E. Poplar St., Stockton, Calif. 
Joe Vanderpool, 113 Broadway, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

The following sent applications without ciphers or messages: 
Paul Berg, 4747 Karlov Ave., Chicago. 
George Buckman, 13 West 54 St., New York Cit:- 
Earl Richards, Plasterco, Va. ce 
Henry Setzer, 504 12th St., Milwaukee, Wi 
Mrs. Dolly Winter, R. F. D. 9, Box 841, Princeton 

Heights, Seattle, Wash. 

If these last named will make a simple code and a message — 
with an explanation, they will be enrolled as full members. _ 
Meanwhile, they are on probation. ao 

Most of the new members sent in code messages that are 
worth reproducing for the benefit of the fellow club members. 
In accordance with our new policy, the explanation of a num- 
ber of those chosen for publication this month will be given\in 
the next issue. May I urge the older members to send in 
more ciphers? And longer ones! This is your department, 
and if it is to be an interesting one we must have material. 
So let’s go! : 

Joe Vanderpool says he will give the members somethin: 
easy; here it is: : 

V-fubhyg-yvxr-gb-or-pbafvgrerq-na-nccyvpnag-sbe- 
zrzoretuvc-va-lbhe-Pelcgbtencuref-Pyho-. 
V-nz-abg-irel tbbq-ng-fbyivat-pbqr-ceboyrzf-ohg- 
V- gel- uneq-. : 

L. H. Peters submits a message that is full of meat for the 
earnest workers. He says that he thinks it is too hard for the 
fans. It isn’t easy; but I’m sure that some of the older heads 
can solve it. He encloses sealed envelopes with the work 
sheet and plain text, an ideal way for submitting material to 
the department. He writes “The key is at the top of the 
sheet together with my label of the system which designates 
the procedure (FMhit).”” Here is the cipher; see what you. 
can do with it: a 


46395637355704845049564751 
382759260953205647339203686. 
19870182956426202653124575 
00865793325604565899226623 
6790 = 
27729436302864751925635360 
260463986041634959056 
95870782633362646392604198 
—-42195748029086126256 oS 
(34725279890266508645335204. 
9 See 26436920865408 


- The Haywood Plan | 
will put you in a big paying business 


Earn*4000 to $7500 ayear 


Be Your Own Boss 
in one of these Shops 


I Want a Few More Ambitious Men 


Men who are anxious to get ahead. Men who ate 
honest, conscientious and willing to work. Men who ~ 
are tired of working for the other fellow. To such ~ 
men 1 offer a wonderful opportunity and will give 
them the co-operation that assures success. 


No Previous Experience Necessary 
I teach you everything. I take care of every detail 


and establish you in business in a short time. Every 
step is worked out for you and has been proven suc- 
cessful. You get the benefits of the experience of 
thousands of successful Haywood Shops. ‘Tire Sur- 
gery, under our simple instructions, can be learned at 
your home in a few weeks, My 18 lessons, fully illus- 


‘trated, will teach you all. 


Your Success Assured 
I show you how to get customers. How to handle 


every kind of job from retreading and vulcanizing to 
tube repairing. A complete advertising campaign that 
has been successful in other cities and towns is 


planned for you. I show you how to keep your 


“My business has grown to $30,000 a year and 
all in a town of 3,500 population. I had no 
previous experience whatsoever and { had no 


difficulty in learning your Tire Surgery Course,” 
writes J. S, Chapman. 


The Brewster Transport Co., with no experience 
in Tire Repairing, netted $1,600 the first four 
months, 


S. B. Teeters—“The equipment purchased from 
you nearly two years ago has made it possible 
for us to build up a business where we now 
have three branches.” 


“As you know I used to be a street car con- 
ductor. I am ’making more money with my 
Haywood Shop than I ever made before. I owe 


my success entirely to your help and guidance.” 
—F, H. Soreghen. 


| This Same Opportunity Is Offered 
You 


Picture yourself as the manager and owner of records, handle every detail of your shop—nothing is, 
“one of these prosperous shops. You ack be overlooked. : : == 
earning from $4,000 to $7,500 a year and even The Most Interesting Book You’ve Ever 


more—compare that with what you are making 

now. 

The Tire Repair business exceeds the number of 

Tire Repair Shops. Thousands of car owners 
_are going without proper tire repairing. because 
‘there are no tire repair shops handy. 


Rea 
If you are ambitious and willing to follow a proven — 
plan, you owe it to yourself to investigate. Let me 
present proven facts to you. Just clip this coupon, — re 
will bring you the most interesting book you have ever =~ 
read. It covers every detail—explains everything in an 
interesting way and answers any questions you may 
have in your mind, Don’t delay—this may ( 
be the turning point in your lite. yA 


Big Demand for Tire Repairing _ 


To give you an idea of the tremendous need for 
tire repair shops just consider these statistics— 


__ There are more than one hundred million tires on the road 
today. These tires are continually getting cuts, blow-outs 
punctures, rim cuts, etc. Where do these car owners go! 

‘At present the scarcity of Tire Repair Shops forces them 

~ to go to some back alley place where they get one of 
thdse 5 minute “botch” jobs that causes trouble on the : MW CDISTE ; rae 
road a short while afterwards. : ; y : eee ee 


There is a real need for good tire repairing. TI want. am- 
bitious men to help me extend my world-wide chain of 
Tire Surgery soos into every town and city in the United 


‘States and Cana 
= Ne A. FANTUS, Pres., 
HAYWOOD 
5 Sc 
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‘A CHAT WITH THE CHIEF 
(Continued from page 8 y) 


_ly gripping about these stories that causes the reader to for- 


get his surrounding. . .. On the whole, the next issue of 
_ Reat Derecrive Taxes, in point of sheer story interest, 
will probably be the best issue we have ever published. To 
employ one of our favorite tags: DON’T MISS IT! 


ND now, having said a few lines about the present issue 
and spoken our little piece about the next, we shall 
permit our readers to comment on the last: 


Dear Mr. Baird: While I am not in the habit of compliment- 
ing publishers on their publications (unless requested to do so), 
your magazine proves very agreeable reading in every particular. 
And this is not that popular concoction known as applesauce. 
No doubt you’ll admit that your magazine has intrinsic merit. 
I have never seen an editor who wouldn’t, [And you never 
will see one!—Ed.]—Eaton Yale, 1411 Eleventh Street, Santa 
Monica, California. 


Dear sir: I am writing in regard to the different endings 
of The Inside Job in the current issue of Rrat DeErecrive 
Taes. Personally, I like the first ending best, because it gives 
Corky and Harris, who at heart are not bad fellows, a chance 
to make good. At the same time, I am not blind to the more 
artistic and dramatic second ending, but I think it could be 
improved by having Corky wounded instead of being’ killed. 
That would remove the unhappy ending by bringing the two 
sweethearts, Corky and Nell, together—Rhodes A. Nichols, 
1055 Cranston Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Dear Mr. Baird: The best novel I have ever read in REAL 
Detective Tates was The Thing Without a Name, by Herbert 
Asbury. That story was a wonder. I earnestly hope you will 
get Mr, Asbury to write another novel for you. [Asbury 
has been promising us another novel for quite some while, but 
to date the manuscript has failed to reach us. We've just re- 
“minded him again of his promise, so it shouldn’t be long now! 
—Ed.] In your March issue The Wooden Hand, by J. Paul 

Suter, ranked first with me, and Thieves in the Night, by John 
Chancellor, second. I also enjoyed Sun Dodgers, by M. M. 
~ Musselman, and False Faces, by Dick Tooker. “Your novels 
-are mighty hard to beat—W. B. Boehnke, 19 Grandview 
Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. z 


Dear sir: I enjoy reading your excellent magazine very 
much, and I like 4 Chat With the Chief best of all, because it 
brings the reader in contact with the editor and his contributors. 
_ Al Peters, Seabury Quinn and Tom Curry are my favorites so 
far, but I’ve just started reading R..D. T. and so haven’t met 
all yourgauthors.—Irwin M. Abrams, 563 Tenth Avenue, San 
Francisos. 


_ Dear Mr. Baird: I read a great many detective magazines, 
‘but none of them can compare with Reaz Detective TALes. 
The variety of detective stories in your magazine absorbs me 
from cover to cover every month—C. T. O'Keefe, 120 Got- 
tingen Street, Halifax, Canada. ’ 


_ Dear sir: Reat Detective Tates is just the sort of maga- 


zine I have long been looking for—that is, a magazine of de- 
tective stories that does not run serials. I am enjoying Quinn’s 
new. series, Adventures of Professor Forrester. ‘They are the 
kind of tales I like to read—Howard C. Rath, Milwaukee. 


— Sir: I write to wish the magazine the greatest of luck and 
Success. The Other Woman, by Vincent Starrett, is, to my 
thinking, the finest story in the April issue—William N. Matt- 


son, Box 421, Quantico, Virginia. 


My Dear Mr. Baird: In my opinion (and this is not in- 
tended .as‘ flattery), Rea, Derrecrive Tats tops all the de- 
tective fiction magazines on the news-stands— 


But enough! This praise grows cloying. We shall end 


with the above (written by LeRoy E. Fess, of Crittenden, 
New York), and search our mail for something of a dif- 
ferent flavor. > 


dividual, airing his knowledge in the smokeroom of a P. & 


MYSTERY STORIES 


other. Which one was it? I guarantee not to gyp if you get 


it_right. My best name is J. P. Dwyer, and my best address is 


Highland Plaza, Birmingham, Alabama. 


We refer the first part of this communication to Professor 


“Derrick, and as for the second—shall we consult an as- 
trologer ? 

- And here’s one from Dr. E. A. Arestad, of Cooperstown, 
North Dakota, who has at us right merrily and raps Quinn 
athwart the sconce with a stuffed club: 


I’ve just read the April number of your excellent magazine, 
However, in one of the stories there - 


and find it good as usual. 
are some errors which show the author doesn’t know what he is 
writing about. The story is Seabury Quinn’s The Monkey 
God. On p. 32, in describing Milsted’s gun and the leaden 
missile that was found in Milsted’s brain, Mr. Quinn writes 
“—the lethal missile.was a soft lead, conical bullet of about 


20-20 caliber, while Milsted’s gun is a Luger and shoots a .25_ 


cupro-nickel-coated bullet.” 


Now to get straight on this: 
20-20 caliber. 
designated by two numbers, such as .25-20, .30-30, .45-90 etc., 
it means that the cartridge is of the caliber in hundreds of an 
inch designated, while the cartridge case has a powder capacity 
designated by the second number. Thus a .45-90 cartridge ig 
of 45/1ooths diameter of bullet, while the case holds 90 grains 
of powder. Thus the non-existent 20-20 would have to mean a 


In the first place there is no - 
Whenever you see a rifle or pistol cartridge — 


mythical cartridge of 20/100 inch caliber, and a shell holding — 


20 grains of powder. 


caliber all right, but a .20-20 bullet, even though it did exist, 
would mean one from a metallic cartridge, as is designated the 
amount of. powder. Take the common ordinary .22, Here 


Inasmuch as it was a soft lead missile, 
and shot from an air gun, it could very possibly be of .20- 


we have a soft lead missile of 22/100 inch diameter. But the .22 — 


shell-contains only from 3 to 5 grains of powder. 


Thus if we - 


were to designate the 22 the way many large cartridges are 


called, we would have to call it a, .22-3, or .22-5. So much 


for that. : 

As to the .25 Luger that Milsted carried, I beg to inform you 
that there is no Luger sold in this country of .25 caliber. The 
only two calibers in which they are available are, 7.65 m/m 


(301 cal.) and 9 m/m which is equivalent to .354 caliber. As ~ 
to the .25 nickel-jacketed pistol bullet having a velocity of 1200 — 


feet per second, I beg to inform you that said bullet has a 
M. V. of 750 ft. per second and the penetration and muzzle 
energy of the .22 short. 
exactly the same as the .22 short. 


Penetration in white pine 3 inches, — 
The latter could hardly be | 


called a man-killer exactly. So, instead of penetrating Milsted’s - 


head and possibly the wall besides, as Mr. Quinn naively sug- 


gests, said puny slug would barely penetrate the frontal bone. _ 
I advise your writers to familiarize themselves with firearms, — 


so they won't make such stupid blunders again. Again, in the 


~ above story, why can’t the Professor loosen up a little and give : 


his charming ward the kiss she so much desires? After the : 
devotion she has shown him, and probably having saved -his — 


life, he could show her that muclr consideration, anyhow. 


It seems that the old theme of stolen idols, fatal jewels, and — 


the appearance of some Asiatic, hideous, nocturnal monstrosities 
here in the U. S. is getting pretty stale and moth-eaten. 


Tt is — 


so unreal and-improbable that it leaves you. with a ho-hum — 


and a yawn after reading or trying to read such stories. 
same thing applied to The Thing Without a Name. 


It was ~ 


The: .- 


— 


the most heathenish, hideous, impossible, superstitious opium or 
delirium tremens dream that ever was foisted upon the Ameri- — 


can public as a story. How any intelligent (I hope) editor could 
call any such idiotic nonsense a “whale” of a story, is ‘beyond 


my comprehension, If it had emanated from an insane asylum, in — 


a magazine written by the inmates, it would be doing even 
them a grave injustice, I’m afraid. : a 
Outside of that, your magazine is O. K. 


P. S. Your Editorials are good. Keep it up, and more — 


power to you. Also unlike another detective story magazine, 
you don’t have hero-criminals who ply their theft perennially, 
without being caught, and who become real heroes in the minds 
of many readers. 


more, 


We passed the doctor’s letter on to Quinn, himself 
wielder of no mean bludgeon. As witness his reply = 


The absoluteness of Dr. Arestad’s statement reminds me of 


an anecdote related of another famous writer. A cocksuré in 


I consider your magazine far superior to the — 
above-mentioned publication, which I used to read, but read no 
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_ “Seems not; this letter is meant for a 
woman.” = 

“Some sweetie!” 
harsh, : 
~ “Mrs. Andrew Mills, and the home 
address.” 

“But F-tell you he’s not married. I 
know !” : 

“That’s the point,” Jordan cut in acidly. 
“We think you don’t know. We've been 
going ahead on your information, and it’s 
full of holes. We may be trapped by this 
thing.” : 

“Listen to me!” Banion waggled a fin- 
ger impressively. “That man Mills is not 
married. He runs a bachelor establish- 
ment—all men servants, Japs, mostly. 
That letter’s some sort of a frame. 
There’s no woman in that house.” 

“Then the fact that this is addressed to 
a woman might be a code,” I said reflec- 
tively, “though it doesn’t seem likely. All 
the same, if there’s no woman there—” 

“But there is a woman there,” said 
Jordan, 

“Can’t_ be.” 
denial, : 

“I’ve kept an eye on the house ever 
since we cooked this thing up,” -Jordan 
retorted. “I didn’t altogether trust your 
information. And I’ve seen a woman, a 
rather young woman—pretty, too—go in 
and out. She had that chauffeur we saw, 
that Oscar, drive her around. She’s liv- 
ing there. And I think,”~he concluded, 
“that Mills was telling the truth; she was 
in the car when we kidnapped him.” 

“The old goat,” said Banion softly. 
“Keeping a woman right there in his 
home. Calls her his wife, I wonder,” he 
half whispered, “I wonder.” 

“Might be his wife, you know,” I put 
in. “Some men have ’em.” 

“If he is keeping some girl there,” 
Banion continued, paying us not the small- 
est attention, “J’ll Rill him!” 


Banion’s voice was 


Banion fairly barked the 


‘7 E stared, but he seemed to be talk- 

¥ ing more to himself than to us, 

“And if he’s married, I’ll blow him to 
kingdom come! I’! blow him to kingdom 
come! Jl blow him,’ and his woice rose 
to a squeal, “to kingdom come!” 

There was dead silence in the little 
room, Was this Banion? His ‘face was 
gray and old, his eyes half closed. 

- “Let me see that letter,” he suddenly 
demanded. But he read no further than 


: the opening words, : 


“My dear Sharlie,” he whispered, “My 


give 
ue | dear Sharlie.. .” 


I think, even then, that he tried to get 


ne} some sort of grip upon himself, tried 
And — 
I think that Jordan should have waited — 
forthe thing, whateyer it was, to work 


visibly to collect his weak forces.. 


out, But Jordan was not in the daze in 
which I found myself. He was eyeing 
Banion keenly. 

“What's the matter, you!’ he said sav- 
agely. “What business is it of yours?” 

Banion did not. look at him, did not 
appear to hear, - a : 

“What's all this talk of blowing the 
man to kingdom come? I know you're a 


by 
Wik | dynamiter. 


- nodded ta the 


had two hours. start eee 


: . Danger Ahead ! (Continued from page 20) 


thing had dealt him a staggering blow. “All 
right, Jordan,” he continued more evenly. 
“I—I- went nuts for a minute, didn’t I? 
Something I thought—something—” He 
seemed searching for a word. “Anyway, 
it’s all right now. You guys frame this 
thing any way you want to. I’ve got to 
On 


He started to leave, when Jordan sprang 
across the room and caught him. : 
“Help hold him, Jerry!” he cried. 
“Don’t you see? This is all a bluff, and 
he means it. The little devil is going to 

kill Andrew Mills!” 

But before I could lift a hand, before 
I could even summon my senses to under- 
stand the thing, Banion had writhed from 
Jordan’s clutch, and his automatic blazed 
twice. Jordan fell in a heap, and the 
heavy weapon, thrown at close quarters, 
caught me fairly between the eyes. 

In that flash of an instant the thing 
es done, Banion was gone, the letter with 
im, 

To blow Andrew Mills to kingdom 
come! 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ELL, there it was. : 
I must have lain some minutes in 
numbing pain, conscious that Jordan. was 
inert and bleeding at my side, conscious 
that our plot had suddenly turned in 
upon us, before I could summon strength 
to move, : 

Things were bad; things were very bad, — 
but they might have been worse, Jordan 
was in a dead faint, but I got help, and 
a doctor _came—a doctor of not too good 
reputation, with a large practice around 
the Yards. He did not ask embarrassing 
questions. : 

Jordan had been hit once, through the 
body, but he would live, and he became 
conscious in time to corroborate my story — 
that he had been cleaning his gun when 
it slipped from his hand and fell to the 
floor. This ancient alibi the doctor lis-— 
tened to gravely, nodded, and we got 
Jordan to the hospital. : See ee 

T tell this thing circumstantially becatse. 
you must realize that there was no other 
course open. I could not desert Jordan. 
I could not allow the police, always skep- 
tical of “accidents” at the Yards, to begin — 
asking questions. J had to stick,  —' - 

It was after Jordan was fairly com- 
fortable in a private room at the hospital’ 
that he got in a word. He was burning ~ 
to question me, and for two minutes, while 
the nurse was absent, we spoke sharply in 
whispers. Gee 

“What now, Jerry?” een 

“Back to the island as fast as I can go.” . 

“You think that Banion—” eee 

“Sure of it! He’s wild over something, 
and I’ve got to get there first.” =. 

He nodded wearily. “The stuff’s off. 
Warn Mills and let him go; we'll have a — 
try at something else. Damn that Ban- 
ion—” 

“Rasy |” : 

“But when I think—” = Gee 

“There, there! I’ll see you in a day or 
so. Everything will be all right,” and I 

e nurse as she entered the 
room, and left. Soo Sas 
Everything would be all righ 
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ADVERTISEMENT _ 
way to his goal by now, and he was armed 
and desperate—mad.-- 

How to get there? I dared not take 
Jordan’s car, not in broad day, when it 
could be seen, identified, and all of us 
traced. _Of course, I might steal a car, 
but that would be dangerous, too. 


room at Jordan’s hotel. Better look 
there first, and make sure everything was 
shipshape. That incriminating letter might 
be there, dropped on the stairs, on the 
sidewalk, This idea became, in fact, an 
obsession as I hurried along, and, once at 
the hotel, I looked feverishly everywhere, 
picking up occasional scraps of paper to 
make certain, questing about, peering into 
corners, spying along dark corridors. | 

“If you are looking for that letter to 
Andrew Mills, I have it!” 

I don’t know when she came. I don’t 
know whether she had been in plain sight 
all the time. I only know that I turned 
with a sickening sense of collapse to face 
a slender girl on the stair landing, to 


dark eyes. : 

“The letter—’ I stammered. 

“T have the letter.” 

“Then—” 

“Yes, Mrs. Mills,” she said. “I know 
all about it, but I don’t know where my— 
my husband is, and his life depends upon 
my getting there, at once. Come!” 

“TY don’t understand.”. I was fighting 
for some clearer conception of what this 
might mean. How had she found me so 
promptly? And how far might it be, in 
hours, to the gates of prison? 

She came a step nearer, fearlessly, just 
as she appeared to have come, alone, to 
this unsavory hotel. “You are one of the 
kidnappers,” she said; “Jordan, or Jenit- 
son. I thought both of you might be 
dead, but you’re not,.and you’ve got to 
come,” 

“Jenitson—Jerry  Jenitson, 
dead.” It didn’t occur to me to deny any- 
thing. “How did you find out—so much?” 

“We're wasting time, and what does it 
matter? I didn’t go to the police; I came 
here. Don’t you understand? Unless we 
get to Andrew Mills at once he will be 
killed!” : 

I wanted to get to Andrew Mills too, 
and I realized the need for haste as much 
as she.. But I hesitated. Better throw 
the. whole thing away, better disappear 
while I might. Yet there was a chance. 
Somehow, and in some way, there might 
yet be a chance, 
cision, : 

“Come along. There’s a 
hour.” : 

“My car is parked at the corner.” 

“With the chauffeur ?” 

“No! I’m alone, and not afraid to take 
a risk. Til drive wherever you say. 
There’s'a man’s life at stake,” : 

“Til drive.’- And I led the way down 
the stairs. I had seen a way out. : 

T would take the car, drive through the 
gathering dusk and the night to the island, 
forestall Banion if luck would have it, 
-and, with his own car, transport Andrew 
Mills to some other hiding-place. 

If luck was against me, if the little 
dynamiter had done his work, then I 
would have a car to put myself far away. 
A rogue must think of everything, and 
a rogue who is without funds must think 
quickly, ee 

No, I did not. see’ 

y have Mrs. Andrew M: long, 


train in a half 


NCERTAINLY I went back to the 


stare dumbly at a white face and blazing — 


Nobody’s 


I made a sudden: de-_ 


ould afford : == : 
___“Then perhaps it would be- 
4 = = in.” seen = : 


hands clutched the door the car started to 
move. I caught one glimpse of ‘her face, 
bewildered, questioning and somehow piti- 
ful, then my left hand shot out and I 
pushed her violently away. .As I wheeled 
around the corner I could see her leaning 
against the hotel for support. 
Free again! - 


HERE was more than an even chance 
4 that the powerful motor I was driv- 
ing would get me to the island before 
Banion, more than an even-chance that I~ 
would be able to get Mills off safely. 
Banion would still be at large, still re- . 
vengeful, and Jordan would be in the — 
pega, but perhaps I could pull it off 
alone. . 


I had gone perhaps a mile before I 


realized what the purring motor was say- 
ing—Jerry Jenitson struck a woman, - 
struck @ woman, struck a woman. ... 

Enough of that! Once I took this 
woman to her husband, my fine dreams — 
of- ransom were at an end. I couldn’t 
steal both of them. Heaven help me, I 
couldn’t even buy food for both of them! 
And I had no illusions as to m 
That cool little. Mills would not forgive, 
and would not forget. I might save him 
from a score of mad Banions, but he had 
suffered too many indignities. For Jor- 
dan, wounded, there might be a chance. 
Perhaps even Banion would get away. 
But not Jerry! ; 

Struck a woman, struck a woman, 
struck a@ woman! 

Well, and if I did? Was it better to 
go to prison than to strike a woeman—a 
wife fighting for her husband? Was ten 
years in prison better than that? 

Struck a woman... struck a woman 


Savagely I turned the car. Anything to 
silence that insinuating, never-ending hiss 
of the motor. Maybe it was better to go 
to. prison, Maybe it was better to give 
over my chance for an easy fortune, May- 
be it was, but even as I headed back to the 


city, I bitterly doubted it. 


How did I know where to find her? 
The thing didn’t even occur to me. 
guided the car back to the Yards, to the 
dingy hotel, and found her standing at 
the curb, waiting. 

I flung open the door. Sf ees 

“Get in,” I commanded, harshly. “How 
did you know I would come back?” 

“T don’t know,” she said simply. 

It was dark now, and I cut on the lights 
and felt the car leap as I jammed my 
foot down on the accelerator. : 

“Why did you come back?” 

“T don’t know.” 

But I did know. The car was running 
smoothly, and that whispering tune had 
disappeared. 

“Do you believe that Banion will kill 
Mr.—my husband?” : 

“Tf he can. 
saw him.” 

“And when I saw him, too. 
reach him in time?” 

“Maybe.” : 

She was silent for a long time. 
last: 

“T think I should tell you that if there 
is any way to send you to prison for a 
long time—forever—I will do it.” : 

“Even if I save your husband’s life?” 

“You are the cause of everything. Yes, 
even if you save his life!” ee 

“T knew that when I came back after 
you.” : tees 
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didn’t want that motor whispering. 
On and on, swiftly through the night. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Jos was little traffic, the car was 
powerful, and as I checked_the mile- 
age gained against the time it became ap- 
parent that, unless Banion had had un- 
usual fortune, we would overtake him. 
The girl was white-faced and silent. And 
| I? I bad plenty to think about. : 
Had it been only a week since that 
boast that nothing could go wrong with 
our plan—that in its very simplicity lay 
certainty of success? Only a week, and 
Jordan was wounded, Banion was some- 
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arch-plotter, was speeding to the rescue 
of the very man I had hunted down. 

And I didn’t know why. Banion was 
nothing to me, nor Mills, nor this girl at 
my side, yet I kept on. There might be 
a chance, after. all. 

And then I noticed the fuel gauge on 
the instrument board hovering at the zero 
mark, = 

There are filling stations at frequent 
intervals along the highway, and I pulled 
up at the first that offered. 

“Pill up.” 

The job was done in five minutes, and 
the station attendant extended his hand. 
“Bifteen gallons, and two quarts of oil— 
five dollars and ten cents,” 

Absently I reached into a pocket, looked 
at a handful of loose change and a crum- 
pled dollar bill. That was all! 

For some reason that has never been 
explained a man reaches no greater depths 
of shame than to be found short of funds 
in the presence of a pretty woman. Mrs. 
Andrew Mills was nothing to me, at most 
she was an annoyance, an incubus, but— 
she was a woman, And I was broke! 

I counted the change carefully—two dol- 
lars and eighty cents all. told. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to charge it.” 

“Yeh!” The sardonic _monosyllable 
amounted to-a jeer. 

“But I have no money.” 

“Dig, brother, dig!” 

No use to dig, There had been certain 
unexpected and heavy expenses—a hun- 
dred dollars to the shady doctor, ten 
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and a down payment. of seventy for a 
“private room for Jordan. I hadn’t known 
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on us gas jackies.” 

“But this is Andrew Mills’ car—” 

“And I_know you ain’t Andrew Mills. 
TPve seen him. Just you sit tight; there'll 
be a state cop along here in a half hour—” 

But his voice was drowned in the sud- 
den roar of the motor. I jammed in the 
clutch, and in a flash was out on the high- 
way. It was time to go! 
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‘passed like a streak, headed toward the 

lake, and as it-sped by the lights I caught 

_-| one flash of its occupant, huddled over 
the wheel = ——— 

| It was Banion! 


| sixty, No danger of striking again; I 


where ahead of us in the night, and I, 


dollars. more to the ambulance driver, — 


For a car had just passed the station, ~ 


scene was gone, and we went roaring up 
the road, The girl hadn’t seen the car, — 
but she sensed what had happened. : 


Far ahead was a tail light. It was my — 
business not to lose it for an instant, not 
to get it confused with any other tight, 
to overtake it if possible. New hope 
flamed up. Perhaps, with Banion stopped, 
and with this girl out of the way, even — 
for an hour or so— : 

But something was wrong. It had been: 
barely two o’clock when Banion fled the 
Yards hotel. The dial on the instrument 
board showed that it was now nearing _ 
eight. Where had Banion been all that — 
time, and what had Mrs, Andrew Mitls 
been doing? SSS 

“When did Banion see you—what time?” 

“Banion?” She stared. SS 

“He showed you the letter. What time — 
was that?” 

Not long after luncheon—I don’t — 


“How long before you came to the 
hotel ?” : = 

“An hour—two hours.” 

Her husband’s life was in danger, but 
she waited two hours before coming to 
the hotel to find his whereabouts! And 
Banion had left with blood lust in his — 
eye, and had waited two hours before _ 
starting for the lake. There had been — 
time to get detectives on the trail, time — 
to assemble a posse, time for anything, 


_and I was plunging into it, headlong. 


A red lantern waved frantically across 
the road, a man dancing in the beam of 
the headlights, and, as the car swept 
nearer, a menacing figure with a sawed-off 
shotgun. No use trying to run that gaunt- 
let. Savagely I ground on the brakes and _ 
brought the car up, smoking, Four men 
closed in at once, ee 

All off now, probably. This looked like — 
the end, and I had driven continently into 
a trap, but it was only the gasoline charge. 
The attendant had telephoned up the line 
to the next station, anda state road 
patrolman had happened along, a 

“Pay this man,” said the olive-dral 
figure curtly, “and let’s hear your explana- 
tion. It’s got to be good.” eS 

This was her chance. She must know — 
that by this time we were not far from — 
our destination, All she need do was tell 
this officer, in ten words, and the thing” 
was finished. All she need do would be~ 
to cry, “Arrest this kidnapper! My hus- 
band, the wealthy Andrew Mills, is some- _ 
where near about, held to ransom. Arrest 
this man!” : = 

But she didn’t. SAS 

“Officer,” she said, leaning forward, 
“the responsibility is mine here. This 
man is merely acting as my chauffeur. 
We are hastening to my husband, Andrew 
Mills, who is in dire need of us” 

The man regarded her doubtfully. “You 
wouldn’t- pay your gas bill—ran away.”  _— 

“T left ina tearing haste. I didn’t think 
of money!” she cried. “Oh, can’t you 
see that we must hurry? There’s nota — 
moment: to waste!” : 

The officer rubbed his chin. “It’s not — 
my business to collect gas bills,” he said — 
finally.. “PI take your number and make __ 
a report, and let the thing stand for the 
present. But I don’t believe the story, 
altogether, Better pay this man, anyway.” 

“But I haven't any money—” I began, 
when she interrupted. Soe aoe : 
“T have just found ten dollars in m 
purse. In my excitement I overlooked 
Let’s hurry!” : fas : 


Again. n the road, 1 


“Faster! Faster, before he looks at 
that money!” : 


| UT I couldn't go faster. The big car 


i was now zooming along at sixty-five - 


to seventy, the limit of its speed, and the 
white road was running under us like a 
millrace—while ahead, it seemed: only a 
moment later, somebody was swirging an- 
other accursed lantern. 

But by this time I was past caring. 
With a wild shriek of the siren I swept 
past the figures in the road and on into 


e dark, 
~The lake front at last, and I leapt out 


ofthe car and ran to the beach, There, 
‘well hidden, was the little launch, but. 


there also, parked at the water’s edge, 
‘was a car that Banion, the mad Banion, 
se have driven. The radiator was still 
hot. 

~ Banion must have found a rowboat, and 
‘was now on his way, perhaps had reached 
Companion Island, Still a chance! 

1 tumbled into the launch and started 
the motor, just as the girl sprang in. 

“Stay back!” 

— “Hurry!” so 
_ No time for argument, and no time for 
harsher measures. The motor caught— 
died—caught—sputtered—settled down to 
steady rhythm, and we were slipping 
through the water. An outboard motor 
‘is capable of about six miles an hour, or 
thirty minutes to the island. A man row- 
ing, if he understands it, and is in con- 
dition, can make the same distance ‘in 
about twice that time, but Banion was 


not in condition, With luck, we would 


overtake him, 

And what then? 

More trouble, probably, but as I reached 
the landing stage Companion Island 
seemed serene and somnolent in the moon- 
light. . Yet—there was a strange flicker 
of light, vague and uncertain! I raced 
up the beach. : 

Somebody—Banion—had closed the bat- 

tens, and they were locked from the in- 
side. I went from window to window, 
tearing at them with my bare hands. 
‘There was something going forward with- 
in. Thin pencilings of light could be 

‘seen, and there was stealthy movement, 

barely audible. I thought I heard a 

groan, At Jast I found a crack through 

which a view of the room might be com- 
manded, and I stood, transfixed, at what 
I saw, ee : 

_ For a long moment I was incapable of 
motion, frozen with horror at the scene 
inside. © See 
 Banion, dynamiter, was busily engaged 

in his calling. 

The room was dimly lit by a single 

~kerosene lamp.’ On the floor, clad only 
in an old pair of. trousers that he had 
somewhere found, lay Andrew Mills, and 
Banion was leaning over him. . 

Dynamite is such innocuous-looking 
stuff. Banion had made a neat pile of 
the little rolls on a chair, and now and 
then he reached for one, They looked 

like sticks of yellow candy. At first I 
“could not make out what he was doing, 

but as he moved into,the light it became 

clear. He was making a chain of them 


around the inert figure of the millionaire. 
' Even as I looked he grunted with satis- 
faction, surveyed his work and attached 


hea 


He rolled a wisp of paper, and set fire 
to it from the kerosene lamp. 

And then something that had held me in 
a spell broke. I tore frantically at the 
batten, with my bare hands, gave up the 
effort, and cast about in feverish haste 
for a stick, club, something that I might 


“use to pry the heavy shutter from its 


fastenings. Groping in the dark, quarter- 
ing the sand like a bloodhound, working 


against time—minutes, perhaps seconds, 


my hand encountered a broken oar, and I 
sprang toward the house and had managed 
to get the shutter partly open when I was 
thrown violently to the ground in a sud- 
den terrific burst of sound. : 

As the debris beat around me, and 
hammered me down, as I fought for 
breath in a cloud of dust and tried to 


protect myself, I knew that I had been 


too late. 
CHAPTER SEVEN 


NCONSCIOUSNESS is a_ relative 
term. Certainly I had been knocked 


out, as the saying goes, and I was in a 


condition of temporary paralysis, but 


dimly I heard sounds, voices, high pitched, 


excited. Somebody was moving the tim- 
bers over my head, and somebody was 
saying, over and over again, “It’s no good, 
Sharlie, no good.” 

A man’s voice. Not Banion’s, but a 
voice that I had heard before. 

; “Probably done for. It’s no good, Shar- 
ie.” 

I heaved the few remaining planks 
from me and sat up. “Mills!” I shouted 
incredulously, above the humming of my 
ears. 

“Yes.” The little man stood over me, 
still in his ridiculous trousers, many sizes 
too large. Somewhere in the background 
was the girl Sharlie—Mrs. Mills. “Yes, 
this is Mills.” 

“But you—” I stared at him in grow- 
ing amazement. Not a mark, not a 


wound. “But you're dead!” 

“Seems not,” he replied dryly. “Much 
hurt?” 

T shook my head groggily. “I seem to 


be all right,” I said stupidly, “but you're 
dead.” 
“Stick to it.” : 
“But you are, I saw you. I was look- 
ing through the crack, and I saw it all.” 
“Sharlie here says that you were trying 
to wrénch one of the battens off a window, 
so you couldn’t have been looking all the 


time.” 


“No. But that was only a minute, and 
you were unconscious. He beat you over 
the head,” I explained, as if. to a child. 
“Then he ‘blew you up, and blew the house 
ips 

I rose and shook myself tentatively, 
stamped on the ground. 


“T wasn’t there when you were doing 


your rescue work;’ he said. “He didn’t 
beat. me enough, and when he fled I 
crawled after him. It was a close thing, 
but I made it. The door, by the way, was 
unlocked at the time you were trying to 
get through a window. He unlocked it.” 

“I nodded. This was all of a piece with 
the SS i had exhibited in the affair 
to date. 
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| didn’t feel remorseful, or ashamed, or 
- virtuous, I merely felt fed. up—fnished. 
Without a word, I started toward the 
| launch, 

“Where ate you going?” called Mills, 
“Away.” 

"Ves, LY: 

“Then the iGinsarinn is over? ?” 

“But if I shouldn’t want you to go?” 
“You can’t bold me. Tm bigger than 
H ee aa stronger, and you're not arn 


“Til go over in the motor boat, and you 
can get back any way you like. Or you 
may come along, if you want, Was it 
your plan to steal my car?” 

I considered this briefly, It had its ad- 
vantages, and its disadvantages. “No. I'd 
be too easily followed.” 

“But sooner or later I can get you, any- 
wai 

Yes,” 
or later you can.” 
| not enough to argue. 


I wearily agreed, 
I didn’t much care, 
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Ball time pig bhtt Slam, : got hurt, and had to £0 to the hospital. 
; s 1 You can’t prove anythin oo him.” ; 
“And the man you. call Banion?” 

| “Crazy. A madman. I don't know 

i] where he’s gone, anyhow.” 

“He hasn't gone.” It was spatter and 
her voice was troubled. : 
“Not gone 
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and the row boat is just beyond. How 
could he have gone?” 
- “Swim it, maybe, It could be dons.” 
“He can’t swim, He's somewhere on 


the island, hiding.” 

; eee paused uncertainly. Matter of fact, 

| incredibly, I had forgotten Banion, _. 
“He’s not responsible,” I concluded. 

“There's something about this that has 

driven him out of his senses. Better go 
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EDUC 
we . Trial | . HE ace on the instant, 
Bs : she called strongly. “Come here! At 
_ | once!” Her voice whipped into the silence. 
A shadow moved forward, slowly. 
“Ted! Drop. that revolver. “Come!” 
He came forward, cringing, almost 


authorities after him. But he had frothing 
to do with the kidnapping, not really. 
| That was all my affair. 
| need prison, he needs to be taken care af.” 
| “Yes,” she whispered, “he aed to be 
| taken care of.” _ 

Mills was watching me keenly. 

“Tf we go back with you, it probably 
means that you will go to prison all the 
sooner,” he warned. 

“AM right, all right.” 
very tired of this conversation. And a 
man can’t escape very far, ot vety fast, 
on two dollars and eighty cents, “Come 
along and pin it on me, but get off the 


of his hole. He’s eee 
“Sharlie!” , 


1 the dark. 


Le 


who had so tecklessly and dangerously 
defied J ordan, a the Banion that I knew, 
sniveling and meek, 


oad thot for yours Fthgaton 
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1/1 saw something that I should have 

1 guessed all along. “This girl—Sharlie of 
| the mad ride to the island, Mrs. Andrew 
| Mills of the big: h Jrive—this 
‘was ae 


Reveals Amazing Secrets, Coming Events cast 
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“Yes, sooner - 


know—I 


“There’s the motor boat, in plain sight, 


- intended leaving the cit 
eleven o’clock. He calle 


| with me in the motor boat and send some 


Banion doesn’t. 


I was “growing” Mills whispered, ‘Something wrong. 


island before that little Banion crawls sag 
ee _very fine and brave. 
A voice, Basions voice, somewhere in 


“Ted us 


| fawning. Not the, dynamiter, or the man_ 


And then, with a sudden iflumination, 
‘it, Ted, but I can tell you exactly w 
‘it said. It was ‘This looks like 


: shave any Rae ee would 


sudden determination to kill Mills at any 
cost, his swift exposure to Sharlie of all — 
our plans. I do not say that they made 
all of these acts plausible; I say. that they 
made them at least tanderstandable, = 
“So you meant to kill me—blow me off 
the island?” It was Mills, and he was — 


Staring at Banion curiously. 


“Yes. Some day I'll do it.” = 
He returned Mills’ stare in sudden de- : 
fiance, blaze for blaze. “Lock me up if - 
you want—I know you will, but some time — 
Pu me out, and I'll not forget.” — 
y? 


For answer Banion turned chokiesiy: to- 
his sister, 

“Oh, Sharlie, Sharlie!” he cried, his _ 
voice, breaking like a woman's. “Not you! — 
Not you!” : 

Her arm went around the shaking figure — 
Sane 8 “Tell me,” she said sooth-— 
ell sister,” 

me said you were his—his wife.” 

“T know he did” 

“You were living at his house. And I s 
know you're not married. Oh, — 
Sharlie, I ain’t anything but a bum and a — 
thief, but I'd have done anything in the — 


world—Ob, Sharlie, why did it have to — 
be you!” 

She patted his heaving shoulder com. 
fortingly. 


“Tt didn’t” have to be mé, Ted. Mr. 


“Mills and I are not married. I am—I_ 


suppose I still am—his private secretary. 
And this is all, on my honor, Ted.” = 
“But you were living at his house—I 
found you there. Oh, Sharlie—”. 
““AN a trap, Ted. Listen to ‘sister.” 
Patiently she resumed: “I was in the car 
the night that we were stopped. Mr, Mills 
for the east 
at my home and — 
asked me to go on the tide, because hore 


“were some final instructions he wanted me 
~ to take. His decision to go east had been — 


a sudden one, and there were some mat- 
ters that he wanted me to attend to— 
urgent matters of business. All clear $0 
far, Ted?” . = 
He nodded a little doubt fully, and gazed fe 
at her with hungry eyes. She was fight- 
ing now, fighting to bring back to him the — 
only clean and fine thing that he had — 
known, and I think she knew now how — 
much she meant to him, was realizing it 


fully perhaps for the first time. 


“As soon as the car stopped, Ted, a = 
careful’ Then Oscar went away, decoyed — 
by that other man, Bee and this man 
came down the roa She indicated me — 
with a nod, a 

“Mr, Mills told me to. keep very quiet. S 
Don’t you see, Ted, that he was being — 
He knew there was — 
some sort of trouble. He was going into 
‘it alone, to shield me. We didn’t know — 
what it was. He said ‘I’m going to get 
we from the car, a you out of dan-— 

Pil come back if I ‘can; if I don’t, 
wait until Oscar comes.’ Oscar was the 
chauffeur. You understand tat; Ted?” g 

“Yes, Sharlie. Yes.” 

“Then, in a few minutes, ‘Mr, “Mills” 
came running back. He wrote a note. 
He said, ‘After I am gone read it and- 
follow instructions.’ Be he put the no} 
under the wheel, and I didn’t see hii 
again until tonight, but I followed instruc 
tions. I have the note, and you shall see 


kidnapping, I suppose for ransom. 


i 

Ber brother was gazing at her with 
a kind of dumb and adoring confidenice. 
She was winning back his birthright. 

_ Then you burst in on me today, and. 

threw a letter at my feet. You said you 

had killed two men at the Yards hotel, in 
order to get them out of the way, and that 
you were going to kill Mr. Mills. You 
shouted wunutterable things, and you 
stormed out before I could tell you, Ted. 
Foolish, foolish! 

“Thad already seen the letter, Ted. It 
came by post, and yours was a copy. 
And I had been trying all morning to get 

the money, without telling anybody why 
I wanted it. I worked for another hour 
‘before I could 60 to the Yards hotel. 
“You haven't killed anybody, Ted. The 
man Jordan was hurt, but he will re- 
cover, and you are here and sister is with 
you. Mr. Mills is safe and well and— 
innocent, as I am, Ted.” She patted him 
protectingly. 
_ “{ didn’t know, Sharlie, I didn’t know, 
‘but whenever anybody hurts you, or 
_ threatens you, or even mentions you—l’ve 
* been an awful fool, Sharlie.” 
“Ves, Ted. But it’s all over now.” 
‘My part is,’ I interjected glumly. 
“Let’s be moving.” eS 
“But I thought of everything,” said 
Sharlie, wide-eyed. “I paid the gas bill 
out of your money, but the rest is in the 
ear—three hundred thousand dollars |” 


= E stared. : : 
é Banion, chastened and for the mo- 
ment contrite, but still Banion, gulped. 
_“Three—hundred—thousand,” —_ he said 
~ slowly. Se 
“Ves, in the car. All except,” she 
again amended, “the hundred-dollar bill 
“T gave the filling station man. That’s why 
“I wanted to get away before he saw the 
~ denomination. And I suppose that’s why 
‘they tried to stop us farther along.” 

- There was a long pause. soe 
“Well, there it is, you,” said Mills. 
“Jenitson—Jerry Jenitson.” — _ = 

“Very well, Jerry Jenitson. The 
~-money’s over on the mainland, for the 

“taking.” : oe 

“Keep: it.” 

‘Through, finished, concluded! Perhaps 
I could have taken it, but probably not. 
Not the way I felt, anyway. And Banion 
~ T couldn’t count upon, of course. All of 
them would be against me. I stared at 
the coming dawn and shook my head. I 
was at the end of my rope. 
: Silently I herded them into the motor 
boat, and chugged to shore. Yes, the 
money was in the car, a bundle wrapped, 
~ of all things, in an old newspaper. Bills 
~ hundreds. Mills, his trousers flapping 
= about his bare shanks, regarded it with 
- lively interest. Kidnapping was out of 
his line, as were dynamite explosions, but 
_-this was something he understood. 


- “Who in the office knows about this?” * 


“T went to your 


“no court investigation?” 


“But TI didn’t go south. I went back to 


“get a much larger sum from Andrew 


said. so. 


acter, Anyway, I’m working for Andrew 
Mills, as—heaven help us!—a confidential 


‘Andrew Mills sees that I earn. 


run into the nearest little town and get 
me some clothes? I can’t afford to beseen 
in this rig. Take one of those hundreds, 
and find something or other. Where did 
you hide my clothes, by the way?” ; 

“In the cottage.” 

“T looked everywhere.” 

“T put ’em in the oven of the cooking 
stove.” 

“The only place I didn’t think to look! 
Well, they’re gone now. Give me that 
robe in the.car, because I’m pretty well 
chilled. Don’t be gone too long.” 

Giving orders. But I didn’t care; I 
went. And they hadn’t taken the money 
out! There it was, car, money, everything, 
and a long start! I don’t know why I 
didn’t run for it, but I didn’t. I found 
a little clothing store, made a rough guess 
as to sizes, and was back in a half hour 
with an outfit. Mills loked at me quiz- 
zically, as I laid a little pile of change on 
the running board. 

“Didn’t leg it when you had the chance, 
hey >” : = 
“I’m here,” shortly. 

He retired behind the car and dressed, 
and when he reappeared I had an instant’s 
fleeting pride in my work, for he didn’t 
look so badly. 

“I suppose you know that there will be 


"Last night 
Icame home with 
great news” 


“Pp TELEPHONED Ruth that I had a surprise 
for her and she could hardly wait for me to- 
get home.- You should have seen her face. 
when I told her the Boss had called me in and. 
given me a $25 increase in salary. 

‘J’ wonderful,’ she said, ‘just wonderful. 
Now we can pay some of those bills that have 
been worrying us and even put a little in the 
bank each week. 

«“ ‘Remember the night we saw that coupon 
in a magazine and you decided to take up an 
I. C. §. courseP It made a new man of you, : 
Bob, and I knew it wouldn’t be long before the. 
firm would notice the difference in your work, 


“Don’t want the publicity, I suppose?” « ‘We certainly owe a lot to the International 
: ss s Correspondence Schools, You would never have | 
“That's partly It. And, see here moaived: this increase if you hadn’t studied at 


home and prepared yourself for bigger work.’ ’” - 

How about. you? Are you always going to work for @ 
small salary? Are you going to waste your nai 
ability all your life? Or are you going to get ahoad in 
a pe eet Jt all depends on what you do with your 
8p’ me. 

Don’t let another eH hour pass before you find 
out what the I. C. 8. can do for you. It doesn’t cost 
you a penny or obligate you in 


oy way to ask for full 
particulars, but that one simpl ttle act may be th 
means of changing your entire 


there’s twenty thousand in cold cash here, 
less the two hundred already ‘spent. It’s 
yours.” 

“How come?” : 

“Perhaps because I want to do it. And 
T’ve been talking with Sharlie. You 
brought her when you didn’t have to do 
it. You risked your own life trying to 
save mine. Maybe I’m grateful, in a way. 


ife, Do it now! : 
Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


? een ea 4 eee end ESS RN A Kal RT 
Anyhow, the money’s yours. Not a for-| nwreRNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
tune, of course, but a lot of money. Box 2751-B, Scranton, Penna, 
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your booklet, “Who Wins ani hy,’? and full culara 
about the course before which I have marked X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
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‘Industrial Management 
(Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management 


“A Jot of money for a man who has two 
dollars and eighty cents.” 

“Well, it’s yours.” 

“Don’t want it; give it to Jordan. He’s 
hurt, and broke, and I owe it to him, I 
think. He’d had a hundred thousand, if 
T hadn’t booted this. I don’t neéd it.” 

“Don’t need it?” 

“Pll get along—not going back to Grand 
River, anyway. I’m heading south, or 
west.” —— 

“On—two dollars and eighty cents?” 

“Pil get along.” 


als ) 

Civil Service 

allway Clerk 
Common School Subjects 


‘Bookkeeping: 
Adgeh Scteal Subjects 


(Private Secretary 
Spanish Mustrating 
ent Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Grand River, and stayed there. On. the 
day Jordan was. discharged from the hos- 
pital I turned over to him twenty thou- 
sand. dollars, less the two hundred already | 
spent. And Jordan indulged in no heroics ; 
he took the money. Plainly, he believed 
that I had managed, in some manner, to 


Airplane Engines = 
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etallurey 
athematics 


Steam Engineering CC) Hadio 
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If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Oorrespondence Schoole Canadian Limited, Monireat 


BE A DETECTIVE Fam Big Money 


Work home or travel> 
Experience unnecessary, 


Mills, and just as plainly he believed that 
the greater end, the lion’s share, was no 
more than my due. In similar circum- 
stances Jordan would not fail to take his 
portion first. But there were no hollow 
protestations; he was glad to get it, and 
The moral aspect of any trans- 
action never deeply disturbed Jordan. He 
was going, he said, to Paris. 


Particulars free. _ Write Dept. R, D. 


American Detective System, 729° B'S?W°YorK 


XY RING | 
our share of Health, 
ith and sappincea te ie 


LL that was a year ago, and now I 
suppose that I’m a. reformed char- 


-man, and I am paid a good salary, which 
‘Sharlie | 
See hee 


84 ADVERTISEMENT ~ 
new ia AGHETIC ietigtrbdee She is still Mills’ confidential secretary, | 
and* she was never anything more than 
that, but we've been going around a fot, 
and are becoming pretty friendly, and ail, 
{| and in a month or so, if I continue to work 
hard, Mills will put me in charge of 
: southern sales. Think of it! 
Tt is like Mills, to turn as sorry a tool 
as I into something useful to himself, 
Yes, yes, things are progressing nicely, 
for I have achieved respectability, and I 
sometimes think that Sharlc Banion, 
even, isn’t beyond reach, A home inthe 
suburbs, and a little car, Sharlie, the 
Tuesday evening bridge club—all that is 
| not impossible, 
Yet, I wonder. 
Perhaps there is something more in 
| life than houses and dinner parties and 
5 te ower, | Soothing magi Leo Somewhere blow the mighty 
warmth relaxes nerves and muscles. Flushes poisons | winds of chance—somewhere there is a 
ee eee el eween and-ewing 40. the rhythm of the 


HOW VIT-O-NET ACTS heart's beating. Somewhere it may be, 


a eae there is a lift and lilt, a song— 
Decayed waste remaining in body kills life forces and | 
tam cela "ialaery. The Vit-O-Net Electro] I had a letter from Jordan the other 


say tec ag ae” | Sv a be ng of ng fo Ti 
Used by Hospitals and Physicians | 11:3... bie ther: cis 4 a 

; tS Hic thing big there, something that two men 
oh ee tnett Seen eta eee’: | with luck and daring, men not too fas- 


Catarrh, Eczema, Blood Pressure, Kidney troubles, | W1t s ? 
etc: Frequently successful after ali other methods | tidious, might pull off. I’ve never been to 
Tunis. 


fail. Helps to restore health. Pays for itself over 
I wonder. 


‘ have no words to express my | 

Banke. It surely is a wonderfully | 
ent help and relicl. My right arm and hand =ate 
so numb from He atte aed Rheumatism, that [ 
could not hold a pencil to write or a needle to sew, 
or hardly comb my own hair, so you can see that I | 
ath more than glad to own one of your blankets. I | 
have used it nearly every day and I am helped for it. 
My nefghbors are 2 Ao me ee much better I look | 
and act.”—Mrs. P, 


Vie NE =NE 


HEALTH:VITAUTY = “MAGNE TIC WIFE 


ig the. greatest. health discovery in recent years. 
Creates new life—new power, Soothing magnetic | 


and over again. 


Mail Coupon for Free Health Document | 

Tells why 90% of diseases are caused by improper 
@limination, ‘Reveals valuable health secrets you 
ought to know. Write for your copy today. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
VIT-O-NET NIFG. CO. 3143 RAeHIEABO, Hie tL. 
Please send copy of Health Document. | 


THE END 


. ae A Chat | 
= wenn! With the Chief 


(Continued from page 74) 


“Are you sure?” replied Mr, Kipling. 
Bi Dr. Arestad makes his assertions with 
¥| such pontifical positiveness that it seems a 
| shame to traverse any one of them, biut— 
| magne est verilas, et prae valet, or words 
to that general effect. | Sy 
Says the learned Doctor: a .. the 
4] author doesn’t know what he is writing 
about.” Possibly, Doctor; poe: Let's 
see! 
| “Whenever you see a de: or pistol 
cartridge designated by two numbers,” 
EURL, 25 | says the Doctor“... it means. that 
GUARANTEE: Ang tire fallin ing tooo Praigttne Foioee ‘the cartridge is of the caliber in hun- 
Beha 8 Obgoneaiton dn ach tivo, igus eepgrvod to cub: dredths of an inch, while the cartridge 
“if yousend fall amount, deduct 6%. | case has a powder capacity designated: by 
CHICAGO TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY the second number.” Is that always so, 


ee ee aa ec eee 88 | Doctor? Did you never hear, for example, 


| of the Springfield 30-06 cartridge? ‘And 
‘PIMPLES: 6. is that bullet, which weighs 150 grains, 
Donr SUEFER 


propelled ‘by only six small grains of 
{ powder? Oh, Doctor! (The second 
CLEAR YOUR SKIN 
FA-BE 


numerals in this case designate’ the year 
1 of the model of rifle for which the car- 
tridges were originally intended. ‘This 
| for the se the folks who ain’t ord- 
‘Will give you a beautiful complexion, eliminat- { nance experts like the Doctor and me.) 
ae Ree a RES RI Again: “As to the 25 Luger that 
FA-BE— 
Wil be sent C.0.D. $1.09 Paroel Post, if not fully 
‘BradYord £ tabotin pe bile, Westincionr Ds Ca 


Milsted carried ...'there is no Luger 
sold in this country of .25 caliber. The 
only two calibers in which they are avail- 
able are 7.65 m/m and 9 m/m.” 


The catalogue of the licensed American 
distributors of Deutsche’ Waffenfabrik 
weapons, which lists Luger, Mauser and 
Ortgies automatic pistols, has for the 
j American buyer Lugers of .30 caliber, 
9 m/m and 7.65 m/m. However, that is 
not exactly pertinent, because I fail to 
recall anywhere in The Monkey God a 
statement that Milsted had bought his gun 


Starts Coldest Motor Instantly ! 
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Friends—_ 


Gain that magnetic popularity that -! 
makes you the center of any crowd, 

Business and social success is assured 
the man who can perform mystifying 
tricks. You can earn big money either 
on the side or as a professional, as 
well as being the most popular per- 


son in your crowd. Why envy others’ | 


skill? You can learn Magic yourself,’ 
quick and easy. : 


Earn $250 to 
$1000a Month 


Evendleightof-in hand, 1 pegerally sup ieee 
quire long practice, le a | 
Jearn. For Dr., Harlan ‘Tarbell one of ie 
eas ont iagicians has aie es 
e secrets of his profession ina com pletely 
porta A mene ge offered ata merely n “ ominal 
cost, aneten ich the weadeet a ‘Tarbell System 
OU et le to. le trees eae entertain your 
iends with ry é 
fret lessons “Ales tha Dearne Tones | 
takes you through heen tire maze of fe ht. | 
of-hand, card tricks and elaborate stagediver- 
« Theapparently s umandoings | 


rs 
of the accomplished magician becomes as | 


when you just know how, 


Mail Coupes 
Special ‘Oster! 


simple as 


‘There is a tremendous demand. for magic 

Social ai inment te i n fees fo tne j 
affa w i F 

quae who noes Macie jan. Tarbell 


really gets as high as aie 50 for a a half hour's 

wee right BON portunity. vais hr to 

make money aside from your regular occupa- 

tion. Salesmen it a tremendous asset, | 

Find out all about this ene q oppor: 

oe! to learn Magic. The cow TODAY, 
without any obligation. 


_tarbell Syston, Ine. 


Almost, but not quite correct, Doctor. Rrnsepcsnennetasmorart Sea 


Tarbell System, Inc. 
1926 Sunnyside ‘Ave,, Stadio &-139 Chicago 


aoe me fas about Dr. Tarbell’s new andsimple 
by. which I can learn the secrets of 
MAGIC.” No obligation on on my pat. 


be . 


in America. For all I know, he secured 
it in Germany, Belgium or some other 
European country. They sell things like 
that over there, you know. Milsted’s 
‘museum was filled’ with objects which 
aren’t made or sold in America, yet you 
failed to take me to task on that account. 


Surely, it’s hardly fair to jump the author 


because the murdered man happened to 
possess the sort of gun not offered for 
sale on the American market. 
Just one more round, and we’re done. 
“Ks to the nickel-jacketed pistol bullet 
- haying a velocity of 1,200 feet per second, 
J beg to inform you,” says Dr. Arestad, 
“that said sullet has a M. V. of 750 feet 
per second, and the penetration and muzzle 
energy of the .22 short. Penetration in 
white pine 3 inches, exactly the same as 
the .22 short. The latter could hardly be 
called a man-killer exactly. So, instead 
of penetrating Milsted’s head, and pos- 
sibly the wall. besides, as Mr. Quinn 
naively suggests, said puny slug “would 
barely penetrate the frontal bone.” - 
Now, Doctor, be reasonable! Suppose, 
instead of a .25 caliber Luger I had said 
a .48 Colt had been used. Would you have 
considered the possibility of that slug 


ADVE 


ARCH as we wilt and never so dili- 


gently, we can find no further epistles 
disparaging us, so we shall proceed to 
something just received from ‘Tom Curry: 


Dear Baird: I am sending you a little 
dope that you might like to use in the 
Chat. I think it rather priceless. It was 
given to me by one of my pals, Bill Day- 
ton, formerly of the New York American, 
and I hope to use it in a story some time. 
I am changing the names in the story, 
which is true. Dayton was there, and he 
tells the story thus: 

The whole Italian quarter is honey- 
combed with hundreds of little dives. 
They are dingy, dark, smelly, dirty, and 
the floor is covered with sawdust. You 
buy a drink of wine or whisky for fifteen 
cents. 

This dive, which we'll call Pedro's, is 
in a cellar. It is like all the others. You 
ring a bell, and are “sized up” through a 
crack and O. K’d. The door is unbolted, 
and in you go. You are taken down a 
jong, dark passage into the back room, 
where there are tables with gamblers at 


them, a rotten pianola, sawdust on the 


‘penetrating Milsted’s head and possibly © 


the wall besides, naive? I doubt it. Yet, 
according to the official tables of bal- 
listics and those of the Remington Arms 
Company, the regulation United States 
Army Colt .45 revolver has a muzzle ve- 
locity of only 810 feet per second—only 
sixty feet more than your hypothetical 
22 short! 
The British service Webley, also a .45, 
according to British Army tables, has a 
muzzle velocity of only 640 feet per 
second—sixty feet less than your remark- 
able .22 short! And both the Colt and the 


Webley, Doctor, are man-killers; don’t let 


‘any one delude you into believing other- 

wise. 
“Now, in closing, just a word about the 
actual muzzle velocity of automatic 


pistols. Again quoting the Deutsche Waf- 


fenfabrik catalogue, the Mauser .25 (to 
all intents and purposes the same weapon 


as the Luger .25) has a muzzle velocity 
of 1,200 


feet per second, and shoots 
through 
pine at four paces (approximately twelve 
feet) with the greatest of ease. 


The Luger .30, only one-twentieth of an 


inch larger than the pistol Milsted carried, 


thas a M. V. of 1,435 per second, almost 
twice the M. V. you are willing to grant 
the .25. It would be a very thick- 


. 


floor—and all drinks fifteen cents. 

One night last winter four tough 
hombres, all known to Pedro, who is a 
retired gangster, came into the place. 
They took a corner table, from which they 
had the range of the whole room, ordered 
drinks and then asked Pedro for fifty 


dollars, the usual handout for gangsters 


to lay off. . 

Pedro could not see it, as he was one 
of the boys born in the neighborhood and 
also he was “made,” as the saying goes. 
A man is “made” in the Italian quarter 
after he has a notch on his'gun (meaning 
he has committed murder). 

Pedro reached for his gat, being drunk 
and not fearing them. They grabbed him 
before he could get to it and disarmed 
him. He succeeded in dropping his roll to 
the floor, without any of the gang notic- 


- ing it. Others in the place, seeing’ what 


four and a half inches of hard . 


was going on, did the same, 
While two of the stick-up men watched 
Pedro, who cofitinued to argue with them, 
the other two took the rest of the gather- 
ing and put ’em with their backs to the 
wall, They went through them and 
gathered a total of $66 and two cheap 


“rings 


As they left, their parting words were 
not to come out for thirty minutes or 


everybody would be knocked off. Two 


| shots were.fired at Pedro because he would 


skulled man whose head would not be 


penetrated by either one of these pro- 
jectiles, fired pointblank, as the pistol 
which killed Milsted was. Further, auto- 


matics fire bullets coated with steel or 


“nickel; surely the penetrative power 0 


such missiles is greater that that of the 


_ soft-nosed .22 short, all question of their 
- powder charge being studiously avoided. 


iz 


_ quarter-inch plank at ten 
average twelve-year-old boy could throw 


The strongest man in the world-could not - 


hurl a pound of soft butter through a_ 


feet. The 


a one-pound iron ball through it without 


difficulty. — 


ay 


| Pardon my seeming crudity, Doctor; but 


it is not the author who does not know 
_ what he is writing about. 
 Let’s debate the Einstein theory, or the 


anthropomorphic beliefs of the prehistoric | 


_ Egyptians, or something else that neither 


of us knows anything about. 


s, are even; so we trust_the 
shake d 


So that will be all for that. The honors, 


not stop arguing. 
This is Pedro speaking: 


"(+ ain’t like I was a newcomer in this 


neighborhood. If I was a newcomer, it 
would be all right. But I was born and 


raised here. That littleh——leading. those 
‘mugs was raised next door tome. There 


never was anything to him, so he took 
dope to get some nerve.. All those birds 
were coked. up... Didn’t you notice it? 
They must.be hard up for a place to stick 
up when they come around here, When 
they, are coked up and have pulled some 
job: the ‘bulls have information on, they 


“will go to. work on their own grandfather 
for money to escape. 


: Wolly is the 
shrimp’s name who brought them in here.” 
Then the bell: began to buzz.” Pedro 


- decided sufficient time had passed, so he 
-answered it. 
followed by his pals.. Wolly was crying. 


Little Wolly walked in, 


He asked Pedro to forgive, him, saying 
Pedro was the best friend be ever had. 
Pedro said he would neyer forgive him, 


adding, ait if you had hit me when 
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= 981 


- “What makes the story so complete and 
so priceless,” adds Curry, “is the follow- 
ing: Wolly and his friends, after getting 
away from Pedro's, and realizing they had 
committed a faux-pas, went and held up a 
filling station nearby in order to get the 
mo to treat the house and make up 
for their rudeness {” 


TRANGE and full of wonder are the 

methods of approach used by different 
authors when offering their wares in the 
market place. The grave and the gay, the 
timid and the self-assured, the approach 
brassy and the approach subtle—these we 
meet every day. And occasionally a new 
note is struck, as, for example, the ap- 
proach poetic. 
which accompanied a manuscript: 


Dear Mr. Editor; [I've never been in 
| your magazine, I’ve not sought admittance 
here. I've not stood outside the Golden 
Gate to catch your retentive ear. Today 
[ve come a-calling, bearing bits of 
BROKEN GLASS—have patience with 
me, please, sir, and upon this ’script now 
pass. 
and you throw it out the door Til wait 
here to receive it and send it out once 
more. But if, through valiant effort, I’ve 
made the goal you see, for the check that 
yowll send me I'll always thankful be. 


To advertise our new un- 
breakable fountain pen set. 
Jumbo size, coral color, with 
black tips and colored ends, 
self-filer, with pencil to 
match, we are giving, absolutely: 
free, your choice of a ladies’ or 
gents’ richly engraved jeweled wrist 
watch, Swiss movement or gents’ 
extra thin elegant pock- 
vy et watch. All reliable = 
timekeepers. When or- 
dering please state ladies’ or gents’ 
‘} ‘watch desired. \Send 98 cents with “7 
j order and pay postman on delivery, ff 
$6.00 plus postage. If you are not W 
we ly refund 


your money, 


As we slipped the manuscript of 
Broken Glass into its return envelope, 
we were minded of a similar verse, jin- 
giing thus: 


“Dear Editor” [he wrote], “you will 
very kindly note there’s a poem and a 
stamp enclosed within, If the poem stands 
no show use the stamp to let me know, 
‘but Pil be a poet yet, you bet—J. Flynn.” 

‘And the Editor wrote back: “Although 
worth it does not lack such maudlin 
rhymes as yours are seldom read. Here’s 
a dollar for your letter, which is infinitely 
better than your poem, which you'll find 
enclosed—the Ed.” 


Be on 


yo just like | 
arealAutomatic, y reaees 
fun searing your friends, 


Made of i weight. 
metal. Pull ti er— 
and Zipl—it’s a ci 
rette case. | o 
WHICH “GUN” DO 
YOU WANT? { 
No. 1 has space for 
a Re of cigarettes. 
lo..2 has 3 screw 
p bottlea for liquid re~ 


And another—the ere ea frolicsome: 


Dear Mr. Baird: [ve been reading R. 
D, T. for a long time. The stories are 
| all fine—no kick. However, I notice that 
| there seems to be a tendency for your 
writers to neglect the humorous side of 
crookdom and detectives. Am enclosing 
a little stery in rhyme which might give 
you a laugh (if you're feeling well). It 
might be a good “dressing” for your story 
salad of Quinn, Bassford, etc. Try it 
over of your piano, anyhow. I enclose 
the proverbial “return postage” in the 
event that you should fail to recognize 
Genius!1?? Read it, anyhow. Jt won’t 
cost a nickel if you reject it, 

Your editorials and chats are good. 
Best wishes, and don’t forget the sausage. 
Yours for a few laughs. ea 


SINCERE CO, 

24 East 21at St., N.Y, 
Write far speciet prop 

rete Jor speci io 
osttion to Da oak 


This 11 Piece Toilet Goods As- 
sortment is “‘selling like blazes’’ 
24 $2.25 with C. Set FREE 
to customer, No Fancy 
“Talk, Experience unnecessary, | 
Walter Harris 

SOLD 


IN 6 WEEKS— 
. PROFIT OVER $600.00 


The favorite approach, however—and 


all repea = v 
too often the most effective—is the ap- 


ee ets. 
ers, 100% profit. 30-years 
on the market, geod f 


for ius- a ye 
trated circulars, inside prisesand | proach  eulogistic. As thus: 
unique sales plans, ACT TODAY, 5 
EM. OAV COMPANY” Dap, 2403 caGAOO, TAANOIS | 


Dear Mr. Baird: Will you please con- 
sider as kindly as possible the enclosed 


Pp IME LES why it isn’t published more frequently, 
Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 


You have a lineup of virile, high-caliber 


you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne | contributors, and I can suggest no im- 
eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, : xcept— with © x= 
zema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, | ception, ris 


ly send me your name and address today—no. 
a eect ais ore ne E tried and tested in 
100 ed like toilet water—is 


Such as the following, 


If it meets not your requirements for a 
author replied: 


what say? 5 LD): 
_ Man's Fate next month? You will find — 
_ it incomparable; we promise you thats 


“TOROM the numerous letters about 
offering, Out of the Night? Iam getting - 
a great kick out of R. D. T. and wonder - 


—W.-Reeves, an attorney. of - 99) 


Dear Mr. Baird: I take pleasure in 
offering “you the enclosed story, entitled 
Beads, submitted at your usual rates. 
Beads-strikes me as a flawless piece of 
work in so far as its plot construction, 
suspense and final outcome are concerned. 
it has the advantage of a “different”? end- 
ing, as the crook outwits the detectives, 


. and also another gang of thieves. ... At 


any rate, 
sideration, 


But of all the sales letters that we have 
read—and we've read many thousands— 
the one that most. captivated us accom- 


Beads merits very careful con- 


‘panied a manuscript called A Dead Mon’s 


fate, written by Edmund V. Bertola. The 


note, copied verbatim, follows: 


Mr. Edwin Baird: Editor, I am sub- 
—- a short detective story, and wish 
it will meet to your occasion. Thanking 
you for your rendering time, I remain, 
Sincerely, Edmund V. Bertola, ; ; 


We read A Dead Man's Foie, and found 
it choice stuff, and we made a cash offer 
for magazine rights. Whereon’ our” 


Dear Mr, Baird: Your pleasing jetter, 
which has been received by me and which 
to the beneficial advantage of myself, as 
well as to the story that I have submitted, 
A Dead Man's Fate, has expressionally 


inspired me to continue vigorously at my 


writing. ; 
Since you have made me an offer, I 
Shall gladly accept; on the other hand, 
should you desire to keep the check in 
your possession until the concurrence ar- 
vival of a following letter, which will 
relate my personal experiences and liter- 
ary writing, the granted wish would be 
sanctionally approved by me. aS 
However, I promise that within the 
passing time of five days, I will narrate 


with my explicit sincerity the first spark 


that had enlightened me to a literary call- 
ing, besides, the starting in my life of a 
puttgative affliction that paced before me 
in the likes of an unsurmoutitable obstacle 
ever hindering my progressive steps. 


Understand me, Mr. Baird, T am not 


endeavoring to arouse within you a sym-_ 
pathy for me, perhaps, my suffering has 


been very mild in comparison to that — 


what you have witnessed, or may I say 


“experienced; nevertheless, I ask of you 


too keep me in rememberance—a remem-— 
berance that may nourish me to a higher 
attainment, See 
I remain ee 
= Cordially, Sas 
Edmund V. Bertola. 


Now that you've read the author's let-- 
ters, we wonder if you'd care to read his — 
story. If so, we will publish it in the 
Chat, nor change a word of it, ’Tis writ — 
in rare English, and some of its passages _ 
suggest. Shakespeare—there are so many — 
mouthfuls of big-sounding words! Well, 
Shall we publish 4 Dead — 


» Howard's. The. Inside Job, pub 
in our April issue with two different 
ings, we select the following from Ju 


es 


Street, San Francisco, 


CORKY: Corky was not a vicious 


or hopeless criminal—not a criminal at } 


heart—and had done nothing for which 

he should suffer death. ell would 

have made him a good citizen, I think. 

NELL: Nell was not really a crim- 
inal at all, and did not deserve ta have 
her honest and saving love thwarted by 
the death of her man, She, the best 
one in the crowd, is punished the worst 
in the tragic ending. 

“HARRIS: One doesn’t much care 
what happens to Harris. Looking at 
his character as a blackmailer, the tragic 
ending for him is the pleasanter; look- 
ing at his rather beneficent and repent- 
ant impulses, one is satisfied to let him 
go this time, hoping he'll either reform 
or get plenty in the event. Anyway, 
Mr. Howard’s attempt to justify letting 

~ him go by showing him as really a nice 
blackmailer has. made him an uncon- 
vincing, practically impossible character. 

SMITHSON and “MRS. LEIGH- 
TON”: Here are the honest-to-gosh, 
dyed-in-the-marrow criminals, and they 
are, one assumes, properly accounted 
with in both endings. 

-At the same time, I hasten to grateful 
applause of your policy of not publishing 
stories which glorify criminals. You en- 
tertain without hurting. I wish other 
detective story magazines would follow 
suit. 

In one magazine alone we read,- over 
and over in continuing series, of a smooth 
pickpocket, an unregenerate old woman 
of the underworld, an utterly beastly 
Chinese, a common gunman, and a pair 
of thieves of the more intelligent and re- 
fined class—in all cases laughing trium- 
phantly at the “stupid police,” in no case 
brought to book. Not unlikely such maga- 
zines make criminals. It is no defense 
that these stories are true to life. 


WE have been doing some heavy read- 
ing of late, outside the office, and 
after plowing through divers bales of 
manuscripts, have looked over the latest 
additions to the Modern Library and other 
volumes. The M. L. additions include 
The Cream of the Jest, by. James Branch 
Cabell, with an introduction by Harold 
_Ward; The Autqbiography of Benvenuto 
Cellim, translated by Addington Symonds; 
The Philosophy of Spinoza, selected from 
his chief works, with a life of Spinoza and 
an introduction by. Joseph Ratner, of Co- 
lumbia Uuniversity; The Purple Land, by 
W. H. Hudson, with an introduction by 


William McFee; Ecce Homo and the Birth | 
of Tragedy, by Friedrich Nietzsche, trans- |: 


lated by Clifton P. Fadiman; The Scarlet 
Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; and Mod- 
ern American Poetry, an anthology gath- 
ered by Conrad Aiken. We unreservedly 
recommend any of these books to any of 
our readers who like good literature. Par- 
ticularly fascinating to us is Cabell’s Cream 
of the Jest, Like all his work, it sparkles 
with a gently ironic humor, a subtle wit, 
a delicate satire. Cabell’s knowledge of 
astronomy and prehistoric life seems sur- 
prisingly deficient, but that is a_ trifle. 
The charm of the book is its inimitable 
style... . The ,Stratford Company sends 
us a copy of Besi Short Stories of the 
World, edited by Conrad Bercovici, and 


here we find an interesting assortment | 


of authors, from Honoré de Balzac to 
Sherwood Anderson. Anatole France, 
Oscar Wilde, Maxim Gorki, Leo Tolstoi, 
Guy de Maupassant, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Anton Chekhov, are among those herein 
represented. ... Our younger readers 
will be interested, in Walter Garvin. in 
Mexico, written by our own Lieutenant 
Burks in collaboration with General Smed- 
_ ley D. Butler. The story hums with ac- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided ia 
@ losing fight against heavy odds, and means 
@ serious shock to your nervous system. So 
don’t try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. 
It will quit you if you will just take Tol 
Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make-a particle of difference 


upon demand. 


Let Us Send You Con- 

+4 a If you’re a slave 
vincing Proof Mygrres seve 
habit and want to find a sure, quick way of 
quitting “for keeps” you owe it to yourself 
and your family to mail the coupon below or 
send your name and address on a postal and 
receive our €ree booklet on the deadly effect 
of tobacco on the human system, and positive 
proof that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. 827 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 
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labacea Habit Banished 


whether you have been a user of tobacco for 
@single month or for 50 years, or how much 
you use, or in what form you use it. Whether 
you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug 
orfine cut or use snuff, Tobacco Redeemer 
will positively remove all craving for tobacco 
in any form, 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skeptical. Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee 
goes with each full treatment. If Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and easy directions, your money will be cheerfully refunded 


NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY, 
Dept. 827: Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. | 
| Send, without op ieennges in Buy way, peas Free Book 
regarding the tobacco habit and proof that Tobacco 
| Redeemer will positively freeme from the tobacco habit, 


i Name ..cccscecocees sgscdauevaisigecuscesSGseeiesvestoeare i 
| Street and No. ccocccsscanvevessessccesscvescccescsevsces i : 


TOWN coeccocecccccccosccccscsvcneesecses State, cccccesees 
Es Ee ee) | ee 


I am going to give away @ brand new, latest model Buick Sedan to someone 


who answers this adv. We have already given away many autos to advertise our 
business, This is the most liberal offer ever made. It is your chance to win this 


ideal car for your very. own. 


You can win it; why not try? 
equipped and will be delivered to the winner the 


The Sedan is fully 
nearest Buick Dealer, Or 


b 
winner may have the full value of the Buick in cash ($1,195.00) t 


SOLVE 
THIS 
PUZZLE 


‘eealssisio225|14 


SEND 
ANSWER 
TODAY 


Can you. make out the two words spelled by the numbers in the squares above? 


The alphabet is numbered, A is 1, B is 


2, etc. What are the two wordst Send 


your answer today—not a. cent of cost to you now or later. 


$305.00 Cash Extra For Promptness 


I will also give away a Chevrolet Coach, Orthophonic Victrola and many other 


valuable Prizes—besides hundreds of dolla: 
First Prize winner will 
All who answer can share in cash and_prizes. 


Prize for Promptness. 
Sedan and $305.00 cash, 


ts in Cash—and $305.00 Special Extra 
receive $1,500.00 cash e Buick 
nm case 


of ties the prizes will be duplicated, EVERYBODY REWARDED. Someone gets 


the new Buick Sedan! 


Why not you? Now, get out your pencil and solve the 


puzzle—send your answer today with name and address plainly written, 
WILLIAM LEROY, Dept. A-205, 315 So. Peoria St., Chicago, III. 


MEXICAN 2° 


Utst 


Why ack bo, ne HCLOU, Ss oS TON 1 ONE SATISFACTION 


for 1/200th the cost? To get the names of Gem-lovers eve: 
Diamond SIDE-BY-SIDE—same perfect cut, dazzlin: 


NEW GEWMi positively matching the finest genuine 


aA 


RS 


here and tell them about a Marvelous 


steel-blue brilliancy and flashing RAINBOW FIRE—GUARANTEED FOR LIFE, yet low in price, we'll 


give FREE this beautif 


GEM IMPORTING CO, 


ttly cover han 


ddre: id 10c to di te. 
pd ares EDC ISC to arty CON pani SILLA PARK, N. MEX. 


‘ul, many-colored Mexican Luoky Stone, brilliant and fiery, symbol of a year’s 
GOOD FORTUNE. For this FREE Gem and our cataleg about this wonderful new jamond 

tion, send quick your nam . 
- MEXICAN 


reproduc- 


tion and sizzles with thrills. No dull mo-_ 
ments here! ... Those who read The 


j and are now asking where they can ob-— 
tain it in book form, will be interested — 
j to hear that they can get the story, con- 
| siderably enlarged, between book covers 
| early next autumn. More details tater. 
| Asbury has so many books out this year 


Like M ystery? 


Tren here’s something that will interest you. 
& Something you can’t afford to miss. 


| published by Knopf, is still going strong, 
| and his biography of Bishop Asbury wi i 

| deubtless be on sale before these lines 
are read. Then will follow & book on — 
| New York gangland, also published by 


The publishers of REAL DETECTIVE TALES 
have just obtained a limited number of new mystery 
and detective novels, and are now offering them to the 
readers of this magazine at the unheard-of low price of 


12 NOVELS for 50c 


These are late copyright books, printed on enameled 
paper with illustrated covers, and are just the thing for your 
winter's reading. Written by skilled authors of detective 
fiction, they are packed with thrills, charged with excitement, 
filled with action, crammed with adventure, athrob with 
baffling mystery. 

Remember—the entire set of twelve novels for only 50 cents! — 
There is no other charge. 

But you must act at once! The supply isn't large, and at this 
ridiculously low pricethe books will go rapidly. Right now, while 
you think of it, tear off the coupon below and return to us 
with 50c (coin, stamps or money order). The complete set of 
twelve novels will be sent to you immediately, postage Prepaid. 


| Late reports from the East are that As-_ 


| who have a gay time Committing murder, — 
| will collaborate on a play based on The 


| Methodism, and we promised to review it. 
|| But the book never came. We keep our 


promises! 
THE EDITOR. 


Midnight Oil 
(Continued from page 72) 
j = aS an excellent 
| cipher, using s on a variety 
| | of the old Playfair cipher, but we cannot re-_ 
| produce it, since ne must throw out all 
ciphers that call for figures or signs that 
| are not on our printer's linotypes. : 
| Paul Bloom sends a good code, but no 
| message enciphered in it, Send us a good 
| long one, Paul, and we'll print it. : 
| 8B. C. Ford, who is a soldier, sends a a 
| message in one of the service codes. We 
j hope he will contribute Sg a for he 
| has apparently had a lot of experience. 
| Here is his message: = 
Yknpd forey dmvkj kjrir fndgn See 
ajzhe dvemd ajyzf rahzf rezkj clmpq. © 


St a SS en es eS et ed ed ere ees Se eet ene oe cet et tnd nd st cs es eet 


REAL DETECTIVE TALES, Inc. 
1050 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


T enclose 50c. Send me the twelve novels, postage prepaid, at once, ‘This 
50c is payment in full, 


in his C 2527. He solved our March 
| cipher, so is entitled to honorable mention. - 
Soe ee eer ee i is his message: : 


G ae ZX NGCTOZB MM 
CCTP APHK VLRMIC ee 
OH OCL RCGL ADNACM 
FYI MK ACGEB, 
i= Dr: fet sends three very interest- 
| ing ciphers. We are publishing one de- 
| si to make the sequence and frequency _ 
| tables of the older heads hard to use. z 
| EALH AU OS EINMMSH IF TO- 
TH WIHTGI UENTLEHI ORE 
TUI PXFGEADY DEPIIAI HP | 


/PIMPLES ©°.., Boe 
lay th fi A $2.00 Treatment for Only 
tase Urorers! 


Just mix 506 worth of reege s in water and you 
Beautiful professional in- 
finely made, 


Not a Le eT orth BeO0. 


| plo, esemay 1 A et er ea eda YCRKHNEI DNNZHISAI] HHF 


Bend 500 50e coun or panes Rik $5 CHEMICA APORLIFE ETKXRUR GELTTRE 


| OHI KHUI HEIT IGE EFAI EGT. — 
Lie or DRUG HABIT | ROO GE EMO TJE YEIEIOMGHO 


Cured Forever or No Pay ETIVEIGAE] XU RDN REEE DE 
Full treatment sent on | TRHA 

trial. Can be given secretly in 

privacy of pons. Guaranteed to 

ine ome be sme —_— whiskey, | or five of the ciphers that have ap 

che bee ro eee owe recently in the department, including one 


$2. 00 oie cures, nothing hails. fails. = fim fom poison, | Of the Pierrepont cryptograms. He sends 


TORIES 
| sta. N50. BALTIMORE, MD. | the key is the figure seven: 
'“ZNOY IOVURC VF PBHMNL = 
ip HH 2 : OWNFE CZ UTJVO BPM : 
CH sit worn? | OE 
; eed ; 
UR friends have] § vet piety 7 engrav wed. feallroad model ode _. TYREEGLE YR RMNX 
sa ae or ce] fae geen eens | PIASEEA AO RUNG 
100-year-old oo dollar factory. owed : 
Soi WHOW Se gion nae | | ConuamiioulCocy 


Thing Without a Nome in these pages, = 


that he needs a card /index system to _ 
| classify them. His Up from Methodism, 


| Knopf, and this will be followed by others. 
bury and Maurine Watkins, who wrote 
| Chicago, the diverting drama of ladies — 


| Thing Without a Name. Asbury prom- 
| ised to send us a review copy of Up from 


Arthur Jones sends a message enciphered _ 


L. L. Winans sends solutions for four — 


| the following cryptogram, of which he says 56 : 


that is very simple, but which, for that 
reason, may puzzle many of the members. 
Here 1 is: 
RVOEE, OATD, L,AAMDLAEEGTS 
,AEIZCS, ITA, NIGE. 


Paul Napier sends solutions for two of the 
March cryptograms and says that he thinks 
the department in the March issue was 
excellent. Thanks, Paul. Isn’t it about 
time you were coming across with a crypto- 
gram of your own for the members? 

Don Graham sends the solution of the 
March Pierrepont message, but misses a 
word or two. He probably copied his 
solution a bit hastily. He says, ‘Glad to 
see the club growing so fast. I am very 
much in favor of publishing the enciphered 
codes with the cipher. Just like the 
answers in the arithmetic, though some wil/ 
peek!” I’m afraid the mechanical arrange- 
ment of such a system would be impossible, 
Don, even if we were to discount the 
peeking. 

Edwin Phillips sends an explanation of a 
good variety of the Playfair code but no 
message. He wants to know if the code can 
be solved without knowing the key word. 
In an early issue we shall give an explanation 
of this system that will answer his question. 
Why not send us a message in your code, 
Mr. Phillips? 

Orval Schoeber’s cipher as he gives it in 
his explanation is an arbitrary one, but I 
think it can be worked out in the manner 
of the inversion method explained at the be- 
ginning of this month's department. Will 
someone try it out? Here is the crypto- 
gram: 

Kb Utkjvwik Wvrs Ihiskjme 
Wvjkng Efopbasrwvrshispdcs 
rjkngopvm Efyz qxed. 

Here are the explanations of a few of the 
cryptograms from members published in 
the April issue: 

Leonard Shapiro explains his cryptogram 
by saying that he enciphered it by. writing 
the message horizontally in 13 rows, 6 
letters to the row. He then read them down 
the 6 columns with the resulting message 
that was published. He adds that the 2 
is used to separate the words. 

Mrs. Brake sends the following work 
sheet for her cryptogram: 

leaiqy; 2-bjrq; 3-crs; 4-dlz; 
5.lmu; 6-fnv; 7-giw; 8-hpx. 


That is, she takes the first eight letters 
in the alphabet in the first horizontal row, 
the next eight in the second, and. soon. In 
enciphering a message a letter is figured as a 
“power” of the number of the row in 
which it appears: I is the second power of 
the first row, and is written 12; x is the 
third power of the eighth row, and is 
written 83, etc. Easy isn’t it? 

George Johnson’s explanation of his code 
and cryptogram is this: The numbers fol- 
lowing the letters are arranged in such a 
manner that absolutely no key is necessary. 
The numerals following each of the letters, 
when added together, will give the number 
in which the letter appears in the alphabet. 
Thus K is the 11th letter in order in the 
alphabet, and the numerals 344 (which 
added ss oe make 11) will stand for it. 


The single and double diagonal cross lines 
mark the ends of words and sentences 
respectively. 


A number of solutions of the Morrisy 
cryptogram have come in. His code con- 
sists of a large square ruled off into 36 
small squares. In each of the small squares 
is a letter of the alphabet in order, taking up 
26 squares; the remaining small squares 
contain the digits from one to ten. On the 
top and on one side the smal! squares are 
numbered from one to six, and the fraction 
made by placing one of these numbers 


68 Miles on One Gal. of Gas 
Starts Coldest Motor Instantly Wintriest Days 


Startling Ford mileage records. 
Control—in Official Public and Private Tests showed 43.8 to 68 
miles per : 
Smooth, instant starting of coldest motor assured even on wintriest 

lays. 
tional demonstration. 
month! Another made $2,500.00 in thirty days. 
Success of recent years. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Makes Fords Go 
Blancke Thermostatic Carburetor 


gal. of gas. 250,000 tests averaged 32 miles per gal. 


Guaranteed to give over 30 miles per gal. of gas on Fords. Sensa< 
Blancke Distributor made $3,000.00 profit in one 
Greatest Direct Selling 


You Have Strongest Guarantee in 


Automotive History 


Backs the sale of Blancke Thermo- 
static Controls. Guaranteed to in- 
crease gasoline mileage 50%—100% 
—to start motor immediately in any 
weather without use of choke—to 
practically eliminate carbon forma- 
tion—to save half oil—to make motor 
run smoother and give more power 
and to.save half motor repair bills. 

Cadillac and Delco Light now 

use as Standard Equipment 


Thermostatic Carburetor Con~ 
trol under Blancke License. 


Get One FREE to Introduce 
Also Free  Blancke Plan that 


and expect to equip SnCu 
nesday.— 


Ala. 
First I wish to thank you for 
your prompt service in ship- 
ping me the 50 controls, which 
Treceived today in good shape. 
Sold eighteen today and ex- 
pect to do better tomorrow. 
Look for more big orders from 
me in the next few days.—P. 
¥F. Metzler. 

Ore. 


Mail immediately 25 controls 


Monday—on eighteenth mail . r 
25 more. Demonstration pus starts you in your own business 3 
it over big, The control sa | that pays you from $450.00 to Mail 
Ore. = r a - : 
Send four dozen controls and $3000 OU: pe a 22 us This 
trp demonstrating boards | ee ory. Write today for. Coupon 
ori 
onthe two dozen Mit tot territory. rite today for Pp 
that number.—P. I. Cutler. Free — Control and Great NO Ww ? 
I herewith, enclose drat tor Distributor’s Plan. - 
00. ease sen! con- 
trols. I_have only worked 3 
Gor 1 F rece foo somos | BLANCKE AUTO anuoueud 
sold, Have one firm here who 5 ‘ aa a 
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hove the other oahite out the raider: 
thus 1/1 would be A; 2/1, B; 6/6, 10: etc. 
~ Robert Turnure makes his cipher by first 
numbering the letters of the alphabet, be- 
ginning with A as 11 to z as 36. The key 
is the date upon which he wrote, which was 
12-27-1926. The message is enciphered by 
writing out the clear text and placing the 
conventional number of each letter two 
spaces above it. The key numbers are then 
written seriatim beneath the conventional 
numbers and a line drawn beneath. The 
key number immediately above any letter 
of the clear text is then subtracted from 
the conventional number and the resulting 
numbers form the cryptogram, I am not 
going to illustrate this, for it will be good 
practice for beginners to work it out them- 
selves in order to get accustomed to the 
‘phraseology used in describing a cipher. 
Ken Davidson sends the following con- 
ventions for his cipher: Key word, De- 
237418695 
lective, numbered thus detective. Block 
alphabet used: 


Write at once for the NEW Free Burlington 

showing in colors the NEW 21 Jewel Burlin; Bo oor 

py the latest, most advanced, most exquisite designs. 
Here is a NEW triumph for ‘the Burlington, Always 

a masterpleco—tt 1a now batter than ever. 
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for Special 
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Our New Free Book, contains the most complete as- 
sortment of new watch styles ever shown under one 
_ over. It shows the New Burlington Bulldog, the 
New Burlington Supreme — the New 18 karat gold 
Lady Burlin enn eect @ watch forEVERYONE! 
don bur $1.0 d Se poporoval offer if 
you act quick! Write TODA 
BURLINGTON WATCH Come ANK: Dept.A-139 
19th Street and Paranal Birds Chicago, Ul. 


E, W., Windsor, Ontario, Canada.— 
Your writing shows a painstaking and pa- 
tient disposition and a character of sterling 
honesty and dependability. Your mind 
works rather slowly, but very steadily and 
surely. Once you learn a thing you have 
it always. You have a tendency to be a 
bit pessimistic and you are rather easily 
discouraged, especially if you feel that you 
have not understood a thing. You should, 
of course, overcome this. Cultivate more 
perseverance and stick-to-it-ive-ness. 


A. R., Des Moines, Ia.—You have quali- 
fications that would seem to fit you for 
managing and running a small business of 
your own, though before entering it you 
should work for someone else in the 
same business and get a thorough under- 
standing of it. You have plenty of ambi- 
tion and energy, but you must be sure that 
it-is being directed into the. right chan- 
nels. You have some ability at construc- 
tion_or engineering work that might be 
profitably developed in a trade’ school or 
college. 


C. D., Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada — 
53] You are disposed to be rather too trust- 
ful of others; that is, you are willing to 
give them credit for possessing as much 
honesty and sincerity as yourself. You 
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CORPORATION World Building New York City. Dent. 11-F. You have strong and easily aroused emo 


trol. You are likely to be hypersensitive 
and to look for trouble where none really 


this. The high i-dots indicate much ideal- 
hon: a poetic and imaginative aor 
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What Your Penmanship Tells 


tive, 


tions, not always under the best. of con-~ 


exists. Of course you should guard against - 


ism and in connection with other indica- 


Thus R could be sifice 27, 28, or 25.2 
This is an excellent cipher since it gives 
opportunity for frequent shifts and is ex- 
ceedingly hard to ‘‘break”’ if one does not — 
have the key or at least a hint of it. The 


‘last fact makes it rather a poor one for this 


column however, since ciphers to be worth 
while for our purposes should have some 
logical basis which works out, once you 
have hit it, instead of being made froma 
merely arbitrary and random set of con- 
ventions. 

These are all the explanations we can give ae 
this time. Next month we shall give the — 
explanations of others of the cryptograms _ 
published in the April issue and also of 
some of those published in this issue. I 
should like to hear from the members as to 
how they like this system, and especially 
from the less experienced ones as to whether 
they learn anything from it. . 


(Continued 
_ from page 71) 


as executive secretary of a society or some 
other association, though you would have 
to overcome your tendency to avoid mat- 
ters of detail or develop the habit of — 
seeing that others actually attend to them. 
You are optimistic and cheerful. The 
slant of your writing shows a rather high, Se 
degree of emotionality. : 


J. F. M., Pennhurst, Pa—You ie 4S= 
witty and humorous disposition, backed up 
with a good fund of energy and ability 
of self assertion. You are a bit lacking 
in tactfulness and in general reflective 
ability. Remember that “wilful haste 
makes woeful waste.” You have a healthy  _ 
degree of selfishness and a by no means 
inadequate opinion of your own. abilities. 
Perhaps you might cultivate a bit more 
modesty. You are not afraid of work, and 
in- general have the faculty of getting : 
things done, though. you are somewhat 
lacking in organizing ability. ee 


4) 


Miss G. S., Victoria, B.C. —You are a 
very conventional and. proper young lady, = 
somewhat lacking in originality and initia- 
but thoroughly high minded and 
wholesome. You have a dependable but 
rather slowly acting mind and are appar-— 
ently in excellent health and general phys- — 
ical condition. You are prudent and careful — 
and have a great deal of managing ability, 
though. you would not make a good execu- 
tive because of your lack of originality. 
You have the qualities of a fine home- 
maker. ; : : 


R. G. M., Asheville, N. C—Your writ- . 
ing indicates a large amount of aggres- 
siveness and energy, which needs to be— 
better controlled before you can develop 
a high degree of personal effectiveness. 
You are genial and friendly and have con- 
siderable ability at attracting and holding 
friends. You have a great deal of pru- 
dence and economy in money matters, but — 
are rather likely to be “penny wise and — 
pound foolish.” The main faults visible 
in your writing are such as you will out- 
grow with years and experience, e Z 
if you continue your education as 
yon intend doing. — 


fal to others, but does not allow her feel- 
~ ifigs to overcome her good common sense. 
- # O. is generous and liberal-minded, 

rather talkative and likely to act upon 

impulse. He has courage and a fair 
amount of ambition, but is rather lacking 
aggressiveness. He needs some inspirer 
to stimulate him to his best efforts. Mrs. 
G. O. is inclined to be nervous and some- 

times irritable. She is a careful and 

~ prudent manager, but is not fitted to de- 
cide big questions or to make important 
decisions. 


S. M., Throop, Pa.—You certainly have 
the intelligence and energy required for 
success in the work you speak of. But 
“you seem to be rather lacking in foresight 
-and push, 

training and education in general. Why 

‘not try night school, or at least a_ course 

of reading which any librarian will give 

you on the industry in which you are en- 

: gaged? This will start you on the way 
"you apparently want to go. 


D, M., Hamberg, N. D.—You have an 
agreeable and friendly disposition and a 
satisfactory degree of ambition and self- 
‘confidence. You are not exactly selfish, 
but you are disposed to look out for num- 
ber one and are not easily deceived or 
influenced against your better judgment. 
In fact, you might do well to guard 

against your tendency to suspect the 
~ <straiehtforwardness and — sincerity of 


_ others. 


M, McD., Hamberg, N. D.—You are 
essentially a doer, and you are disposed to 
be rather over-confident and hasty. You 
have a keen, active mind and an excel- 

dent sense of harmony and proportion. 
= You would make a good manager, but you 
should have a prudent and careful part- 
~ ner to hold you back from rash and _ill- 
‘considered action. You have a healthy 
degree of selfishness combined with a ca- 
 _-pacity for warm-hearted and sympathetic 
friendship. 


HH. EB. EF, Wichita Falls, Texas—Your 
writing indicates a taste for mechanics 
and a considerable amount of construc- 
tive ability. You are of the studious and 
thoughtful type, rather than the active 
and aggressive. You are disposed to be 
-. elose-mouthed, even secretive, though you 
are ordinarily genial and friendly about 
matters of only everyday concern. Some 
inventive talent and originality are indi- 
‘cated, but you seem to lack the energy 
‘and aggressiveness to make them par- 
ticularly effective. It is of course futile 
‘to tell ‘a fellow to haul himself up by his 
-_ootstraps, but you have possibilities that 
it would be criminal not to cultivate. 


H.W. R., Evansville, Ind—Your writ- 

ing shows a conventional and rather color- 

less personality, unrelieved by any strong 

_ _ individualizing characteristics, either good 
or bad.. You can usually be counted upon 
to do the correct and proper thing. This 

_ is by no means a fault; but you will get 


individuality. 


_-#H, A, Ukiah, Calif.—Your writing in- 
dicates rather more nervous than physical 
ergy, though you are apparently in ex- 
Yo 
the 


Perhaps you would do well to cultivate 


Of course, you need more * 


_careet in which you are required to carry 


more out of life by cultivating a bit of - 


power of reflection that should keep you 
on a fairly even keel. You have the | 
ability to inspire confidence in others and, 
better still, the ability to retain this con- 
fidence by faithful effort. and devotion. 
You should be valuable as a confidential 
secretary. 


©1927, FA, 


M. W., Westminster, Md—You are of 
the intellectual and reflective, rather than 
the active go-getting type. You have a 
keen analytic mind and considerable 
ability at “sizing people up” and detecting 
their motives and desires. You have ex- 
cellent health and a sturdy, dependable 
physique, though you are apparently not 
much inclined to athletics or outdoor life. 


this side. You would also do well to 
sds a bit more aggressiveness and 
push, 


M. F., Fi. Smith, Ark—You are self- 
confident and rather complacent; in fact, 
you carry your attitude of independence 
and self-sufficiency almost to the point of 


Are You Afraid 
To Love? 


Has true Jove come into your life —or didn't 
rel e it when it came? Are you afraid now of 
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siderable artistic gift of a decorative sort. 


Mrs. M. B., Pleasantville, N. J.—You 


are a person of strong but well-controlled ; : 

emotions. However, you are quite vivacious Sex Secrets 

and companionable, and will attract many : 

friends who will find you sympathetic and | A a % 

helpful. You have an excellent sense of | Page book, f 

the fitness of things and a fine apprecia- a Dis snd Prot. dB, Niches seid otis teank 

tion of the real values of life. But you Words ere not mi j, nBolite™ phrases ere, for 

are rather too fond of having your own tine he Fight werd te used fn tbe Hit te atone 

ce Panieiifer vis oteatGelonest Vil Discasea and Dito 
Hamnlly it Principies of Health and Hygiene; LX. The = 


of Life. Hera are a few of the subjects discussed: Lova, 


E. F. A., Baltimore, Md—You are a 


i = Secrets of Marriage, Anatomy of Reprod : 
takes of Bri om, Advi Be 
very conservative and conventional young | te degroom, Ww. eA 


Results 0: cesses, on: 

Maiions, He enation, The Social BaF are etism, 

3, and scores of other intimate 
earless, rer 100 


lady, but possess a lively and agreeable = 
subjects, Nothing withheld, Frank and 


disposition. You are disposed to be rather 
talkative and should cultivate more. orig- 
inality in order to make your conversation 
worth while as* well as pleasantly agree- 
able. You are well fitted for a business 


out the plans and designs of another, This 
you will do well and thoroughly. 


: A, E. R., Janesville, Wis—Your writ- 
ing indicates that you are largely governed 
by your. feelings and emotions; you need 
to develop great self-control and hard- 
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headedness, You are also lacking some- | Gounsel”' ina ns per marked, ersonal.¥ will Day 
what in foresight and prudence, though | ambencttingbyt fagbacialofter i meyreturnthebook with= 
you are by no means rash or foolhardy. | ®° davs,if not satietied, and yousgree torefund my money. 
You have a fairly active and capable Wa: 


mentality, and with proper concentration 
should be successful at any ordinary busi- 
ness or occupation. : 


% »> 

J. L, .L., St. Anthony, Idaho.—Your 
writing indicates a high degree of artistic 
feeling and appreciation, but very little 
originality or creative power. Almost 
fastidious personal refinement is indicated, 
though your character and. disposition are 
by no means feminized. You have an 
active and vivid imagination and. a gen~ 
erally optimistic attitude toward life... You 
should do. well in music or in one of the 
decorative arts. Sy isn 5 


Street 
: or R.F.D 


If you may be out when postman calls, send teed S 
_-eash with order. Yousave postage and G.0.D. fees. — 
(Price outside of U. S.—$2.43 cash with order) © 


d personal 


oe fan wie: et icai-scHoo! 
‘W, Harrison St. ‘Dept. 87-79, 


children. You are generous and liberal- 
minded and are not troubled by petty. 
details and worries. You should be ad- 
mirably fitted for teaching or social serv- 
ice work, and you have the qualifications 
for managing a business of your own, 


Mrs. P. R. J., Oxford, O-—You are of 
the rather easy-going, genial and friendly 
type, not easily Hee: or worried. The 
very slight, yet quite perceptible tendency 
to “backhand” style indicates a capacity 
for reserve and what had perhaps best be 
called lack of demonstrativeness, In any 
case you are very. much the mistress of 
your feelings and emotions, though the 
position of your i-dots shows that you 
may occasionally yield to the impulse of 
the moment. You are apparently not at 
all calculating or influenced by other than 
straightforward motives. You have an 
efficient and. dependable, but not a bril- 
liant mind, : 


ey O’B., Oswego, N. ¥Y.—You are of 
the energetic, rather impulsive type, likely 
to be hasty and somewhat inconsiderate. 


; f 
Toi 


é Your energy appears to be rather more 
_ Hope mental than physical, though you are by 
- Power no means physically deficient. You are 
Health’ honest and straightforward and capable 
Wealth of sincere unselfish friendship. Your mind 
2S fyi is keen and active, but you have little 
z seppiaves originality or creative urge. 
ortune — 
~All around you thereis t Success, We: “| Mrs, A. L. A., Providence, R. I—Many 


ha ; : 
_ Love, Power and Happiness, Get your share. | thanks for your good wishes. Your writ- 
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es 


A New Discovery 


Avoid Painful and Dangerous Operations. 


. WRITE FOR TRIAL OFFER 
eee are suffering from GENERAL WEAK- 


to exercise good control over both, and 
are apparently in little danger of letting 
them affect adversely your chances in life, 
You are a devoted and helpful friend and 
a straightforward upstanding enemy. You 
are not lacking in idealism, but you like 
to consider yourself a hard-headed and 
practical man of the world, which, in 


2 PROSTATE general, you are. You should do well in 
@ «GLAND any work that requires you to meet and 

= KIDNEY a please the public. 

_ BLADDER L. M., Helena, Montana—You have a 
-@~ TROUBLE ~ generous, pleasure-loving disposition, with 


a tendency to extravagance in ideas and 
actions, though you are disposed to be 
rather canny where money matters are 
concerned. You should make it a point 
to read good books, see good pictures, 
and cultivate the artistic side of your na- 


CONSTIPATION 


DISORDERS 


a apes Ang arse Se oes ent, but there are disquieting indications 
‘G. H. R. ELECTRIC DILATOR CO. of the possibility of some physical dis- 
_ Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A, order that may increase with time. How 


long is it. since you have had a thorough 


~ LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! physical examination? Don’t be scared; 
200 ta $500 thly, Or start ‘business. Ph 3 : 
beh and Photo-Engraving ‘taushtcby, TaiBeae wollegs of but go and have another one ecens: 
its kind in world, Established 1893, Big demand for grad 
uates. Write for free hook. 3 (ee 
ois College of Photography, Box R-47, Effingha: 


ing indicates a wholesome and_ straight. 


: ‘DI 


likes and dislikes, but you are usually able - 


sf A Wonderful aude Ne ture in general. It seems to be starved. 
CHANGE THESE CONDITIONS. Sleep like You are apparently in good health at pres- 


_.€. M., Indianapolis, Ind—Your writ- should write in the “hand” that is eas 


forward personality, with a love of com- 
You qe 


of your love of ease, you have the per- 
sonal effectiveness of the woman who 
knows what she wants and is not afraid 
to go and get it. You are rather lacking 
in imaginativeness and spirituality; but. 
this is the usual defect of the quality 
that makes you a clear sighted and prac- 
tical woman of the world. pees. 


A. T., Scranton, Pa.—You are doing the — 
very thing that I-advised L, P. Jr., above 
to avoid. Quit looking inside yourself and 
develop some active outside interests. You 
have gone further along the road of in- 
trospection than he has, but it-is never 
too late to mend. Self-examination is a 
good thing, but too much of it is para- 
lyzing to initiative. and effectiveness. 
Have you ever read the Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin? If not, buy a copy 
of it at once and make it your bible for a 
‘while. Try to develop some of the hard- 
headed practicality that made him one of — 
the greatest men our country has ever — 
produced, 3 eek 


E.R. B., Portsmouth, Va.—Your writ-- 
ing indicates an admirable degree of de-" 
cisiveness and self-control. It also shows - 
a fine sense of proportion and _ balance, 
though you may at times display a trifle = 
too much cocksureness and confidence. 
However, you will usually look before ~ 
you leap. You are disposed to generosity 
and liberality both in thought and action. 
You have good musical and literary taste, 
and should be able to develop some ability 
as a performer in either line. : 


A. H., Independence, Mo—You are 
somewhat lacking in energy and force- 
fulness, and are inclined to uncertainty in 
thought and action, You have a sincere 
and generous disposition, and, unless you 
correct the faults I have just named, you 
will probably always be your own worst 
enemy. You have a very considerable 
amount of ambition and idealism. x 
will certainly pull you up to © 
personal effectiveness if you \ . only 
get behind it with a sufficient amount of — 
clear-sighted purpose and energy. : 


M, E. L., Port Arthur, Texas—Your 
writing shows an earnest, hard-working 
disposition, sincerity and genuineness. 
But, unfortunately, you seem to lack the 
spark of force or individuality—some call 
it “pep’—that is needed for personal ef- 
fectiveness. Of course, reading and as- 
sociation with intelligent and cultured 
people will help you in overcoming this 
handicap. You are rather self-conscious — 
and not at all self-assertive. Ib would + 
pay you to develop the opposites of these — 


qualities. 


A, S., Oxford, Ohio—You are ordi- 
narily a rather indolent and easy-going — 
young man, but you are capable when , 
aroused of displaying a good deal of 
energy and aggressiveness. You are 
somewhat emotional disposition and easily 
influenced through your feelings. You 
might have them under better control 
You are very fond of having your oy 
way, and can be very disagreeable wh 
you do not get it; ‘but usually your dis-- 
position is genial and friendly. _ You 


develop greater powers of concentration. & 
T. M. R., Chicago—Of course, 
2 


STOP 
Worrying About 
Your Job 333. Future 


Don’t be satisfied with ordinary low-paid jobs 
that get you nowhere—that you can lose by 
strikes, lookouts.and layofis. If you are an American 
citizen, 18 years old, you can get a Government 
Civil Service position. Pay is from $1900 to $2700 
to start; work is steady, hours easy, vacations with 
pay, and plenty of chances for quick raises to better 
paid positions. Se 2 

Let me train you to pass the U.S. Civil Service = 
amination with high rating so you will be eligible for 
one of the first Customs, Internal Revenue, Depart- 
mental Immigration, Postmaster, Post Office and 
Rural branches, Hundreds of successful students. I 


was a Secretary and Secretary Examiner for eight 
years. Write for 48 page free book. Tells all. Send 
postal now to : 


ARTHUR H. PATTERSON, Prin. 


Patterson Civil Service School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1833 Wisner Building 


‘Amazing Price Cut on 
Standard TIRES 


Biggest year in Sales—Thousands of 
fatisfied customers—make possible this 
price cut and profit sharing offer. 
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[M/OEARN MONEY IMMEDIATELY ~ 
/ WE FURNISH EQUIPMENT TO START 


PTO*250 nksnth SALARY 


ivanced. re 
We secure position for you 
up per month—upon oi ‘e! 


for iree booklet 
etaila,. 


usfalo, New Yor' 


REE Guir ropacco 


We give free information how to conque 
tobuece Rabie easily, Permanent results nee Oe 


Anti-Tobaeco League o,2%%. be, 


-shows a smoothly functioning active and 


ont, vigorous physique and a great deal of-in- 
ze"! dividuality with many possibilities of per- 
‘| sonal social effectiveness. 
‘| have the weight of responsibility to make 


Orn} D. 
ti home study, or refund your 
nitio today giving 


‘ a Y « * 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST=1 cou do not seem to have this assertiveness 


ADVERTISEMENT 


genial disposition, You are disposed to 
take things rather easily and are perhaps 
a bit overfond of luxuries and the merely 
physical elegances of life. You will do 
well to remember that true happiness 
comes not from serving ourselves but 
from serving others, 


S. A. K., Ashley, Pa —Your optimism 
and agpressiveness should fit you well 
for a business career, especially since 
you seem to be provided with sufficient 
intelligence and force to back it up. You 
might, with proper training, do well in 
writing of the commercial, not the artistic, 
sort. You thave good powers of observa- 
tion and an adequate amount of idealism 
and ambition. 


ively 
<e Values not found else- 


where. Pin op}, 
ne ulerand youre 
Cy 


R. B., Ottawa, Ont., Can.—Your writing Fre, Royal Book 
: ‘“C of Gems 

dependable intellect. You have a great 
deal of dignity and a fine sense of the 
fitness of things in general. You should 
shine in work that requires exact atten- 
tion to detail and careful finish. You have 
food organizing ability, but are rather 
acking in the aggressive push that should 
characterize the successful executive. You 
would do excellent work as the assistant 
to an erratic but gifted genius. 


Mrs. J. H. M., Detroit, Mich—I appre- 
ciate your interest in the department. Your 
writing shows an ambitious and optimistic 
disposition and a. character of great nat- 
ural refinement. You have some tendency 
to be somewhat over particular, especially 
in your estimate of the merits and conduct 
of others. You apparently have excellent 
health and you have a capacity. for thor- 
ough and consistent effort. You are a. 
careful and prudent manager, but are not 
“penny wise and pound foolish.” 


E, J. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.—You are a 
matter of fact, sensible sort of person who. 
is disposed to take life much as he finds 
it. You need to cultivate more power 
of reflection and. analysis; of course it 
would. be a great mistake to lose your 
common sense attitude, but there is little 
danger of your ever becoming captious and 
critical, You are optimistic and cheerful 
and have a fair amount of ambition and 
energy, but little originality or creative 
urge. 


WB2-Think of ils cenu> 
inefirstauality bie white 
diamonds, popular design, 

S ring, 18K white 


gold, $2.29 $29.50 


ber month 


“£ : {Attractive Lady’s wristwatch) # 
es solid white gold case-with ribbon band and white 
gold clasp, Highest gerade, 15. jewel ruby and sap- 
phire movement, lifetime guarantee. $1,67 $22.00 E 


WB3—Style. Leader 


per month ..-. ee ce eue sy 


"WE6—Remarkable gentlemen's strap svatch sale. — 
“Nationally” mous Bein atrap soyattt wR eae i 


Bt cncnr 1a ed acer month Mame! fl 
DIAMGND & WATCH COG. 


ESTABLISHEORIB95 


ADDRESS DEPT 1793 170: BROADWAY NY. 


Or Snuff Habit Cured Or No Pay 
Cig 


Superba ‘Tobacco Remedy destroys all craving for fee 
Cigars, Pipe, Chewing or Snuff. Or inal and only rem 

Here Red by one 500000 Me ae Wag pmeay | 
harmiess, on trial, Costs $1.50 if it cures. 
Costs noth i — Write today for complete treatment, 
SU DEPT. N-60 TIMORE, MD. 


L._H., Chicago.—Your writing shows a 
sufficiently ambitious and optimistic nature, 
but one lacking in backbone and decision. 
You are ruled by your heart rather than 
by your head and need to cultivate a more 
“hard-boiled” attitude. However, . you 
must cultivate also more tact and delicacy,. 
for you have a tendency to be merely 
stubborn when you should. compromise. 
The writing you send indicates self con- 
fidence and assurance and a: fair degree 
of intelligence and general mental power: 
The writer likes to give advice and to 
direct the lives and actions of those about 
her, You will be lucky to, get her back 
notwithstanding the irritating qualities of || 
her disposition. 


- G.L,L,, Lennoxrville, Con You have a 


il treatment se! 
net it fail 


QUIT 
TOBACCO 


Wo man or woman can escape 

the harmful effects of tobacco, 

Don’t try to banish unaided 
Id tobacco 


But you must: 


ate. tobacco users that have ia 
found it easy to quit with the aid of the Keeley Treatment, 


KEELEY Sc" 


STOPS 
Tobacco Hahit 
for Fise ook telling how te quickly Yeo yourself from 
the tobacco habit and our Money Back Guarantes, 2 
THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
A200 Dwight, 


you do your best work.- Unfortunately: 
to put you ahead without some: special 
spur or encouragement. You need to cul- 
tivate more power of concentration and 
careful thinking, With this you should 
be successful in executive or professional 
work, : Dept. 
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_ Cash must accompany order. Initials and figures in both advertisements and address count as words. 
Forme close on the tenth of the second month preceding date of issue. 


Help Wanted 


a gerne eer 
SECRET SERVICE MEN EARN BIG MONEY. SEND 
$2 for letter of instructions, badge and credentials to Conti- 
nental Secret Service System, Box 81A, Waukegan, Illinois. 


(OETECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE. WORK HOME 
or travel. Experience unnecessary. Write, ee Wagner, 
former Government Detective, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 


Male Help Wanted 


RAILWAY POSITIONS. MEN 17-40 WANTING POSI- 
‘tons, office or on trains, $125-$400 monthly, free passes, eXx- 
_ perience unnecessary, write Baker, Supt., 46, Bt. Louis, Mo. 


: Personal 


_ MARRY—WORLD’S GREATEST CLUB, LARGEST, BEST- 
* established many years. Thousands attractive, congenial, 
~ wealthy members everywhere, worth $4,000 to $400,000; hon- 
orable, sincere People write. sen op oe amples so 
feriptions; one may our “‘ideal.,’ ick 8 positive 
Steal) Ol) Relable’Seencctcl Chit Hae Tek 
~ Hyde, 46-A, San Francisco, California, 
. GIRLS IN MEXICO, CUBA, SPAIN, SOUTH AMERICA, 
- many wealthy, beautiful, want correspondents. led -par- 
~ ticulars, booklet, dime. International Club, Dept. 37, Box 
670, Havana, Cuba. - 


- BEAUTIFUL eect ater yaks eee 

2 ich; copy of correspondence magazine, 8, 

ees ee for $1.00. "Magasine fren The Bugle, 
(CI) 813 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


~ LONELY HEARTS—I HAVE A SWEETHEART FOR YOU; 

“either sex; exchange letters; make new friends; members 

, everywhere; efficient, confidential and dignified service. Eva 

, Moore, Box 908, Jacksonville, Fla. 

a LOVE — ASTOUNDING NEW DISCOVERY GIVES SE 
crete how to make the one you want love you. Comp! 

- eonfidential instructions how to use your power only 0c. 
©. F. Baum, 333 W. 2nd Bt. Los Angeles, Cali 


_ | MARRIAGE GUARANTEED IN SIX MONTHS. PHOTOS, 
_ addresses, descriptions FREE. William Fleyde, 81 East 
_ Madison, Chicago, Illinois. ; 

EXCHANGE LETTERS, MAKE NEW FRIENDS. PRIVATE 
introductions. Satisfaction guaranteed. Particulars free, 

Good Fellowship Club, Reading, Penna. 

: mea = FHEE PCIe Sens, ct see aah ae 

2 ‘iptions of wealthy members. Pay when marri ew 

: Pier Boe Dept. 98, Kansas City, Mo. 

_ WIFE GUARANTEED EVERY MAN JOINING MY CLUB. 
Photos, addresses FREE. Bertha 0. Floyd, Western Springs, 


9. 


"| MARRY! BIG DIRECTORY WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND 


Dept. 135, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘WILL YOU MARRY IF SUITED? FREE DESCRIPTIONS, 
"Many wealthy, wishing early marriage, sent in plain sealed 
, envelope. Write, Mrs, Adams, Box 30, Springfield, Ohio. 
MARRY—FREE DIRECTORY, PHOTOS, DESCRIPTIONS, 
| many wealthy, (Sealed). Pay when married. The Exchange, 
‘Dept. 144, Kansas City, Mo, 
“LONELY LITTLE WIDOW, TIRED LIVING ALONE; 
very wealthy; I dare you write. M. U. Club, Box 308, (46 
Ban Francisco, Calif. : 2 : 
_ LOOK—25 PHOTOS, 150 DESCRIPTIONS, 25 NAMES, 
addresses 25c. Cecil Collins, DT-211, Vancouver, Wash. 
_ ANYONE DESIRING MARRIAGE, PLEASE WRITE 
A. Chambers, Beulah, Manitoba, Canada. 
-MARRY—MANY RICH, REAL RESULTS. WRITE, 
— Rose, Dept. 150, 415 Railway Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Wash 
_ BUSINESS MAN—WORTH $185,000 WISHES HONEST, 
sincere wife. Club (46) 204 Elm Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
iF YOU WANT A WEALTHY, PLEASING SWEETHEART, 
write Box 2459, Hast Cleveland, Ohio, enclosing envelope. 


-4F YOU WANT A_ REAL _PAL; MEANS FOR TWO 
Write Box 787, Dennison, Ohio (stamp), 


Chalk Talks 


Art Service, Dept. 40, Oshkosh, Wis, 


Classified Advertisements 


: Advertising in this section ten cents a word, each insertion. 


Z Photos, mailed in plain wrapper for ten cents. Bonafide Co., 


PROGRAMS AND SUPPLIES. BIG LISTIFREE. BALDA_ 


No advertising accepted for less than $1. 


Salesmen Wanted 


Sy, 
TAILORING SALESMEN—ENTIRELY NEW, DISTINC- 
tive advertising sales plan gets the orders for you. Guar- 
anteed fitting made to measure suita $18.50 to $45.50. Big 
commissions. 200 samples. outfit free. Wholesale 
Direct, Tailors, Dept. 028, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SALESMEN SELLING TO MEN—WE HAVE A LOGICAL 
side line for you that will sell along with any other line you may 
now be handling and prabably make more money for you, proe 
vided you are now selling to men. Get full facta at once by ad- 
dressing Bales Manager, 850 West Adame, Dept. 141, Chicago. 


___ Agents Wanted 
LOT GAG Path MAES Tein, 2 
capital or experience needed. eet 


EARN 
to wearer. No 


esent @ real manufacturer. 
Write now for FREE BAMP: Madison Manufacturers, 
564 Broadway, New York. 


SELL “FIXIT” RUBBER REPAIR. BIG PAY. DOUBLES 


mileage of tires and tubes. Self-vulcanization without heat 
= Feo. Big season now. MARQUETTE, CC2323 Wolfram, 
icaga. 


eee 
HOSIERY FREE AND $12 DAILY. SELL NATIONALLY 
known Pure Silk Hosiery. ao values. Experience un- 
ears Free sample outfit mailed immediately. PURE 
SILK, HOSIERY CO., 208 W. Monroe, Dept. P-41, Chicago 
ee en 
AGENTS—IF YOU WANT TO GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS 
the best house dress values in the country and make real 
money, Write B, & G. Mfg. Co., Dept. 187, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALESMAN: MUST BE RELIABLE. PREFER 
narried man, 30 years old or over, and permanent resident in 
his community. _ Exceptional opportunity for good man. 
Address Pe 864, GOODWEAR, Chicago, Inc., 844 W. 
Adams 8t., Chicago. 


SELLING LIKE BLAZES! ELEVEN PIECE TOILET 
goods assortment at $2.25 with two piece carving set free to 
your customers. 100% profit. Davis ucts Co., Dept. 24, 
1321 Carroll, Chicago. 


AGENTS—90c AN HOUR TO ADVERTISE AND DIS- 
tribute samples to consumer. Write quick for territory and 
parti American Products Co., 9082 Monmouth, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, 
niles. Big 
‘aylor Cap 


Finest fabrics and 
Free outfit and free cap offer, 
hio. 


(INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED ON CASH OR ROY- 
alty. basis. i 
Louis, Mo. 


Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 605 Enright, St. 


OLD MONEY WANTED—WILL PAY $100.00 FOR 1894 
Dime, §. Mint, $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 4c for 
Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
Numismatic Co., Dept. 460, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF OLD OR 
Odd Coins. Keep all old money, it may be very valuable. 
Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guaran- 
teed Prices. Get Posted. We pay cash. Clarke Coin Com- 
pany, Desk 15, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Playwrights 


SS ae eens 
PLAYWRIGHTS: HAVE YOUR PLAYS PRODUCED AND 
Published. Write for particulars at once, Playwright’s 
Guide Co., 107-35 New York Blvd., Jamaica, L. I. 


How to Entertain 


|S mm, 
PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVUES, MINSTREL 
musi¢, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, 
recitations, entertainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Big catalog free. T.&. Denison & Co. 
628 So. Wabash, Dept. 69, Chicago. a: 


Educational 


HOME STUDY COURSES BY ALL SCHOOLS ON ALL 
subjects, sold complete in fine condition at bargain prices, 
because slightly used. Money back guarantee. Hasy Terms. 
Courses bought. Write for FREE Catalog. ECONOMY 
EDUCATOR SERVICE (Dept. T) 202 W. 49th St. New York, 


| sometime, 


nots. ae 


SS 
J. G., New York City—Your main — 


trouble is dislike of good hard work! 


And a tendency to procrastinate and in 
general to put things off until tomorrow. 
You have plenty of physical energy and 
fair intelligence. There is no graphological 
reason why you should not “settle down”? ~— 
if you determine seriously to do it, 
Certainly you deserve a decent girl if you — 
can find one who can inspire you to give — 
up your easy going ways and make a man _ 
of yourself, —— 


D. A. H., Chicago—Your writing in-— 
dicates a strong vigorous nature, both 
physically and mentally. You have self 
confidence and a fair degree of assertive-— 


| ness. Your mind is of the intuitive rather 


than the analytic type, but you are capable 

of concentration and of sustained mental 

effort. You are genial and friendly but 

dignified and self-possessed; you do not — 
wear your heart on your sleeve. Excel- 

lent health is indicated; also a certain de- 

gree of artistic ability. : 


R. Mc., Maryville, Mo—VYou have a — 
great deal of curiosity, a restless and in- 
quiring mind that will certainly lead you — 
to success if its activity is properly di- — 
rected. Unfortunately you are easily dis- 
couraged and inclined in general to be pes- 
simistic and cynical. This, of course, you 
must overcome. You are disposed to be — 
easy on yourself and are not exactly in — 
love with good hard work. You are 
rather hypersensitive and as a rule do not 
like criticism. So you will probably say 
that I am all wrong$ 2a 


A, M., Cleveland, O—You have an<af- 
fectionate and amiable disposition and are 
rather too likely to be influenced too much 
by others. You have a certain amount of 
shrewdness and business sense, but you 
need. to cultivate the ability to look at — 
things on a larger and broader scale. You 
have a good mind and are a reliable 
worker; what you need is to cultivate a 
spirit of independence and aggressiveness. 


‘ B. D., West Shokan, N. Y.—Your letter 
1s very interesting and your writing pre- 
sents an intriguing graphological problem 
which I may discuss in this department 
What you need tainly is self 
confidence, a determination to make the 
best of life in spite of the handicaps which 
you imagine will hold you back. You have = 
very fine mental and spiritual gifts which, 
if capitalized and frankly developed, will — : 
lead you to a contentment and success that _ 
will satisfy you and impress others. Get 
rid of your “inferiority complex” and live 
your own life in the way you want to live 
it. If you want to be a hermit, be one$ 
but don’t be ashamed of it! i = 

Any readers of this magazine who de= ae 
sive to have their character and personal- 
ity interpreted through their penmanship 
should write, preferably in black ink on 
white paper, to Prof. Roger Derrick, Edi- 
torial Department Rea Drrsctive TAtes, 
1050 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illie — 


By STANLEY RUSHTON 


ySYCHOANALYSIS, micro-photog- 


2 


raphy, the radio and chemistry are 
already weapons of the man-hunters 
when they take to the trail. Now comes 
a loose-leaf dictionary, compiled by Cap- 


tain Theodore Wood of the Philadelphia 


- Detective Bureau, to play a vital part in 
‘tracking down a quarry also grown clever 


with science and technique in his preying 


upon mankind. 
The collegiate youth and flapper, of 


course, grope frantically for new slang 


phrases merely to maintain social reputa- 
tions as “wise-cracking kids,” but Captain 


- Wood and his men are constantly on the 


alert for a more sinister vernacular, jar- 


gon of the underworld. Here’s an ex- 


ample: 

“Slim had a pow and a shiv. He was 
laying alongside the engine in a flop on 
the lam.” . 


- Captain Wood’s dictionary would reveal 
that “Slim” had a gun and knife and that 


he was smoking opium in a lodging house 
while in hiding. 


These are the sort of words the de- 


‘tective captain has been jotting down for 


years and making a study of the lingo as 
if it were a foreign language. So im- 
‘portant has this study of underworld 
vernacular become that the examiners of 
the Civil Service Commission in Phila- 
delphia include tests in it for those pa- 
frolmen seeking to shed their “harness” 


and become plainclothes men. 


. An-applicant, for instance, would prob- 


ably be called upon to translate such a 
“message as the above with a postscript to 


the effect that “Slim” was given a finif, 

- just missing a ‘sawbuck. After his next 
~ job he was laying in for a month, He 
_ went on the lam again, but they got a 


-yeader for him and he was. taken. 


him. 


He 
sprang “Fats” who opened the jug with 


This would mean that “Slim” was given 


a sentence of five years and narrowly es- 


eaped’ from one of ten years. 


After his 


~ next crime he was in hiding for a month. 


Then he went on the run again, but they 


 jssued'a warrant“for him and he was ar- 


rested, He took the full responsibility for 


- 4he crime from “Fats” who had forced 
~epen’a bank with him. 


' Strangely enough, the one word that is 


never heard in underworld conversations 


4s “bandit.” This type of criminal is re- 


' ferred to as a “gun” or “racket guy.” 


Practically every criminal pursuit is 
termed a “racket,” with the bootlegger 
being classified as in the “legit” because 


his sales of liquor are regarded as per- 


a fectly honest and above-board by those 
who have complete disregard for any law. 


Although “laying alongside the engine” 


“means being ensconced beside an opium 


moking layout, wooing of the poppy may 
also. be referred to in the dives as 
“kickin’ the bamboo around.” 


Man-Hunting with a Dictionary 


in use due to the complete lack of imag- 


- Whitey,” 


HIERE IT IS? 
Marvelous Jownsend —__ 


“TB” ELIMINATOR 


(Complete 


Naturally the police wish to detect a gun- 
man by his tall and also learn what he is 
talking about. 


Many of the words have remained long 


F122 down 
Balance COD. 


Direct From Factory 
atLowest Price onRecord 


ination possessed by the criminal. “Hot 
stuff” is still used to describe plunder 
which has only recently been stolen and 
therefore difficult of disposal except at a 
low price offered by the “fence” or re- 
ceiver of stolen goods. 

“Boosters” are shoplifters, and dope ad- 
dicts are “junkies” or “sleigh riders.” 
Cocaine, heroin or morphine is “junk” or 
“white stuff.” : 

A “scratcher” is a forger, and a “big 


10Days| 
FREE'|® 
TRIAL 
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Jud ger ee 

. Users ae ae 

. A fine “B” Eliminator at the 

ord, Our 10 days Free Trial proves i 

MONEY BACK If Not Amazedand t 

You alone are the judge. We could not afford to make 
this guarantee if we were not sure of the Townsend “B” 
Eliminator’s splendid Delivers up to 100 


e reason we 
‘kably 


erformance. 


mitiman” is a confidence man, while a | JON8°RM Tubaverseclasiion ul tone, eary 
“keister getter” is a thief who steals suit- | and volume. ies 


Rush Order Today 22.2. 


cases of packages from parked automo- 
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ity possessed by the crook. This lack is | another day when it is sossibie to own # “B" Hliminator 
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best illustrated in the card index record 
files at the detective bureaus, where ali- 
ases trail behind the name of the criminal 
until little space is left on the back. of 
Togues’ gallery photograph for further de- 
scription. 


There have been criminals, it is said, 
who. have used so many aliases that they 
actually forgot their real names. 


. The moniker of the underworld is as- 
sumed when the boy who goes wrong is 
initiated into the crook fraternity and re- 
solves to .cast aside his own name and 
adopt another. He may adopt another, 
but more often it is thrust upon him with 
a geographical prefix such as “Boston 
“Chicago Slim” or “Frisco | 
Fats.” If he be youthful, the newcomer 
may more than likely have “kid” as a 
suffix, such as the “Omaha Kid” or the 
“Atlanta Kid.” If his manners be polished 
he may be bestowed with the title of 
“Count” or if exceedingly careless in that 
respect would doubtless earn the sobri- 
quet of “Greasy.” : 


The crook in adopting an alias desires, 
naturally, to conceal his identity as much 
as possible. “What ‘a sweet thing it would 
be for the cops,” he reasons, “if all the 
boys used their right names when they 
went out to pull a job.” 

With the same stupidity which will be 
found in the ranks of all supposed “smart 
crooks,” he never stops to reason that no 
matter what names he may adopt his real 
identity will be revealed when police start 
checking back into his past, becoming more 
eager in the probe as each new alias is 
discovered. ee : 

A study of the aliases will show lazi- | 
ness as well as the lack cf imagination. 
If, for instance, the thief’s name is Dod- 
son, in taking an alias, he will ‘call himself 
Dodd. If his name were Jacobs, he would 
- apt next to pose Be es ~ His: list 
of aliases becotnes a list of variations of ete. Carry our new Automate 
the same word. It may be that he does | walght metal” Looks” exncty ices t the 
this in order to better remember his fic- | fun searing, your friends. 
titious names as he adopts them. — a See 

creat “names tl Send No Mone 
nel tion guarant 


Townsend Laboratories, 713 Townsend St.,Dept.37, Chicago,Il, 


Stop Whiskey 


Wonderful Treatment Helped Faithful 
Wife to Save Husband When = 


All Else Failed. — 
— it FREE 


Try 
Wives, mothers; 
sisters, it is you that 
the man who drinks 
hi rine ¢ 


, depend upon to save 
him from a rut 
life and a-drunkard’s 

. . Take - heed 
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Earn Big Motiey. Work home or travel. 
investigations. Fascinating work. Excellent o| 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. . Write. 
GEORGE £. WAGNER, 2190 Broadway, | 
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? The Wonder of the World 


Japanese Rose Bushes bloom all the year Found, Just 
think of it, Six weeks after planting the seed, the plants will 
bein full bloom. It may not seem possible, but we posie 
tively guarantee It to be so. They will bloom every 
fon weeks, Summer or Winter, and when Hie years old f 
bush will bea mass of foses, bearing from five hundred to | | 
@ thousand roses on each bush. ‘The flowers are in three shades | j 
—white, pink, and crimson, The plants at do well both in and }/ 
~ Out doors, .We guarantee at least three bushes to grow from each, 
packet of sced, Price, 20c packety 3.pkts. for 230 postpaid, 
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“can Products 


LOOK AT THESE 
BIG EARNINGS 


a) 

L. C. Van Allen, of Illinois, 
says: ‘‘Before I accepted the 
ZANOL Agency I was mak- 
ing $100 a month, but now 
I average more than that a 
week. My profit last week 
was $125 clear, so .you can't 
blame me for being so en- 
thused about the business."’ 


PZ 

Mrs. K. R. Roof, of South 
Carolina, is the ZANOL 
Representative in her spare 
hours. She has found this 
work more pleasant and 
profitable than _school-teach- 
ing. The very first week she 
cleared over $50 profit, and she 
has made as high as $15 in a 
single afternoon. 


\ 

Henry Albers, of Ohio, had 
worked at many different 
things, all without success. 
As a ZANOL Representative 
he has made $47 profit in one 
day—more than he ever earned 
in a week. 


Mrs. G. H. Michelsen, of 
Nebraska, says: ‘I have made 
more money since I have been 
your representative than I ever 
earned before. One afternoon, 
in about an hour and a half I 
made a clear profit of $16.” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Yor nineteen years The Ameri- 
Company has 
given every one a fair and 
square deal, perfect satisfaction. 
Any man or woman who becomes 
my agent can expect humane 
treatment, every kindness and 
courtesy and co-operation to the 
full. Our record of honest deal- 
ings and our resources of over a 
million dollars guarantee that 
every promise we make will be 
fulfilled. 


(Signed) Albert Mills 
President. 


and a high-powered/ 
HUDSON COACH for you: 


MEAN what I say! 


or previous experience! 


This is your chance to make 

real money—in short hours—with an easy, delight- 
ful proposition—in a business of your own—that is per- 
manent and profitable! Here is a splendid chance for you 
to make big profits right from the start without investment 


We are giving a beautiful, high- 
powered Hudson Coach to every 
representative who makes good. 
This is not a contest, but a 
bona fide opportunity for you 
to get a handsome, six-cylinder 
closed car without paying a cent 
for it. Just send the coupon 
for details of this remarkably 
liberal FREE offer. 


Amazing New Profit Opportunity 


Never before have you been offered such a 


chance to make big money! It’s the chance of a 
lifetime! My representatives are making big profits every- 
where, Edgar Morris earned $210 clear, cold, cash profit in 
his first two weeks as my representative. Christopher 
Vaughn made $125 in a week. Edward Belding cleared $25.60 
in eight hours. Mrs. B. L. Hodges makes $18 to $20 a day. 
Mrs. Clara Stiteler earned $17.66 in less than an hour. M. P. 
Stetar averages $18 profit a day. e = 


No Experience or Money Needed 


These people knew nothing about my business 


when they started. They invested no money. 
And yet, their earnings reached big figures in an amazingly 
short time. You can easily make as much money as they 
did! And you don’t need cash, experience or previous 
training! I furnish everything you need to make $100 a 
week. I tell you what to do, where to go, and how to make 
real money! With my simple instructions you can be making 
$100 in a,week in a very short time! 


Make Big, Money Quick 


T have the largest business of its kind in the 


world. I make more than 350 quality products. 
They are the famous ZANOL Products you've seen adver- 
tised for years. For nineteen years I have been serving and 
satisfying thousands upon thousands of customers. I never 
sell through stores—only through representatives! Thus I 
save money for my customers—and protect my representa- 
tives from competition. 


If you are in earnest about getting ahead—if you 
want to be your own boss—have a permanent, profit- 
able business of your own—write me quick for all the 
facts! Get all the details of this profit-making proposi- 
tion that Means big money to you! If you are ambitious—if you 
would like to earn $50 a week in your spare time—$100 a week in 
your full time—don’t let this opportunity pass you by. Remember, 
every day you waste now costs you good money—so don’t delay— 


send coupon at the right today! 


~ TheAmericanProductsCompany 
7363 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send No Money - Just Ma 


Thousands of housewives buy ZANOL Products. 


As my agent you take care of my customers— 
send their orders to me—and collect your profits! Your 
commissions can start within a week after you first write to 
me. 


You can work when, where and as much as you 


please. You are your own boss. Your earnings are 
limited only by the amount of time you devote to your busi- 
ness. As people learn you are the ZANOL Representative, 
they will send all their orders for our products through you. 
That’s how your profits mount—your business increases 
month by month. 


Get Your Share of 
Two Million Dollars 


ZANOL business has grown by leaps and 


bounds. It has doubled in two years. This year 
my representatives will make $2,000,000 as their profit. You 
can have your share. You will be amazed at how easy it is— 
at how quickly the money rollsin. You will realize that $100 
a week is not hard to make if you're in the right line. 


Exclusive Territories Open 


I have many desirable territories open now. If 
you act quick I will assign one to you. I will 


give you exclusive rights to the ZANOL business in that 
territory. This is a valuable franchise. It means extra 
profits to the men and women who get it. So write quick 


before vacancies are all filled! 


il This Coupon! 


Albert Mills, Pres. American Products Co. 
7363 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send all the facts without cost or obligation 
to me. Tell me how I can make $100 a week as your 
agent—and get a Hudson Coach FREE at the same 


[J 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| time. 
i 
| 
| 
i] 
| 


(Please Print or Write Plainly) 


Publisher’s Note—Mr. Mills is well-known to the publisher of this magazine and can be relied upon to do as he agrees. 


Detective Scully Nabs 
Bloodthirsty Marauder 


Slowly the curtains parted. A shot rang 
out in the silent night. The intruder, 
wounded—captured! Was HE the same 
mysterious marauder who had been haunt- 
ing the St. Clair mansion for a month? 
What was his evil mission? Go step by 
step with Detective Scully to get the in- 
fallible evidence. The coupon below 
brings this gripping story to you with 12 
others—Free!] Mail it NOW! 


Sandberg Finds the Silent Witness 


Up a dark alley, through a basement window, into 
Sonnenbaum’s store—and August Meier got away with 
a haul of silk shirts, suits, socks, ties, underwear, a 
hat, and a suitcase. A nice getaway — but he had left 
one silent witness — his thumbprint on a chair! Sand- 
berg, superintendent of the Bureau of Identification 
at Washington, D. C., solves this case. Get this story 
about one of the biggest Finger Print Experts in the 
country. Act Quick! Send the coupon today! 


‘True Dete 


No. 384276 


He had escaped ina daring 
manner. From town to 
town he drifted, leaving a 
trail of depredations be- 
hindhim. Time and again 
he hurled defiance at the 
law. A.Eldon Duke traps 
and identifies the criminal 
and gets the great big re- 
ward. You actually live 
through his adventures, 
—your blood will run cold. 
Get this story and 12 others 
just as exciting. Send the 
coupon NOW! 


Get This 


FREE 
Book— 


**Finger Prints 


It brings you thrilling sto- 
ries. And more! It offers 
you a Professional Finger 
print Outfit FREE and a 
FREE Course in Secret 
Service Intelligence. The 
coupon brings you all this 
FREE. Mail it NOW! 


ty ) 


ctive Stories | 


FREE 


Gripping Mysteries! 
Deeds! Hair-Raising Climaxes! Every story will thrill 
you—grip you! You won't be able to lay it down until 
you have finished. Real Secret Service Operators give 
you “inside dope” on real crime cases. 
their secret workings—how they solved big crimes that 
baffled the police all over the country—how they won 
handsome rewards! Think of it! You get all this FREE! 
Don’t Delay! Mail coupon below Today! NOW! 


Gruesome Tragedies! Daring 


They reveal 


$2,500 to 
$10,000 
a Year 


Finger Print Experts solved 
every one of these weird, blood- 
curdling crimes! Finger Print 
Experts landed the great big re- 
wards—and were appointed to 
high official positions for their 
work! YOU can make $2500 to 
$10,000 a year as a Finger Print 
Expert. The field is uncrowded! 
Unlimited Opportunities! Every day 
more and more trained men are 
needed! YOU can learn Finger Print 
Identification easily, in a short time 
—in your spare time—at home! 


Send Coupon below for FREE 
Book and find out how to be- 
come a Finger Print Expert! 


Wilkinson Traps Jewel Thief 


$12,000 worth of jewels gone! Not a clue to the identity of the 
thief! But Wilkinson getson the job. He noses about Mrs. Blank’s 
bedroom with cans of white powder and black powder and little 
brushes. The finger print on the door tells the tale! An “air- 
tight’”’ case and Wilkinson gets a conviction! This is ONLY one 
of 13 true stories of mystery and its marvelous solution by a Finger 
Print Expert. YOURS FREE when you mail this coupon! 
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University of Applied Science, pept. 13-93 
1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Without any obligation whatever, send me your new, fully illustrated, FREE 
book of authentic detective tales, “‘Finger Prints’’; also your offer of a 
FREE Professional Finger Print Outfit and FREE Course in Secret 
Service Intelligence. 


